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J.  HREE  pamphlets  have  been  publlflied 
fince  the  laft  edition  of  this  work,  and  feeni 
to  be  intended  as  anfwers  to  it ;  but  I  am  not 
fcnfible  that  they  difprove  a  (ingle  fa£l,  or 
confute  one  argument  ufed  in  it  t  fome  par- 
ticulars, indeed,  are  miftated,  and  others  mif- 
tinderftood ;  but  as  thefe  pamphlets  contaiil 
ftrong  aflertions,  and  many  people,  perhaps, 
niay  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  informing 
thcmfclves  on  the  fubjedt  fufficiently  to  fee 
they  are  v/ithout  foundation,  it  might  be 
proper  to  fay  they  are  not  proved,  and  that 
they  are  fallacious.  The  firft  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, A  Letter  from  an  American  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  does  not  attempt,  even 
in  the  mod  diftant  manner,  to  difprove  a 
Angle  fadt,  or  to  anfwer  a  finglc  argument, 
Unlefs  it  be  by  aflerting  for  fads  the  greateft 
extravagancies,  without  even  endeavouring 
to  fupport  them.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his 
knowledge,  he  fays,  that  the  American  States 
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can  now  fupply  the  Weft  Indies  with  beef, 
butter,  tallow-candles,  foap,  beer,  and  even 
bar  iron,  cheaper  than  Europe;  but  thofe 
who  read  his  pamphlet,  will  hardly  require 
any  anfwer  to  it.  The  fecond  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Confiderations  on  the  Prefent  Situ- 
ation of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  particularly  defigned  to  expofe 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  Lord  Sheffield's 
Obfervations,  &c.  at  firft  appear  to  claim 
more  attention.  The  author  of  it  informs 
us,  that  he  has  fpent  the  fummer  in  collec- 
ting materials ;  but  he  gives  no  authority  for 
the  calculations  and  tables  he  has  inferted : 
they  differ  materially  from  the  Cuflom-houfe 
entries,  both  of  Britain  and  America,  or 
contradidl  them  in  every  inftance.  Many 
fads  advanced,  as  from  cuftom  entries,  arc 
found  to  be  without  foundation,  or  enor- 
moufly  exaggerated.  The  authdr  fays,  the 
Americans  formerly  took  25,000  hogfheads 
of  fugar  annually  from  our  iflands.  The 
Americans  had  no  motive  for  entering  lefa 
fugar  at  the  Cuftom-houle  than  what  they 
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adtuaily  imported  from  our  iflands;  yet  their 
importations  never,  in  any  year,  exceeded 
6700  hogfheads,  at  looovvt.  to  the  hogf^ 
head.  The  exaggeration  as  to  the  refined 
fwgar  taken  from  hence  is  as  great.  Above 
150  pages  are  filled  with  calculations  and 
affcrtions  hazarded  in  th*e  fame  manner,  with* 
out  any  apparent  authority.  The  article 
relative  to  American  (hipping,  is  the  mofl  ex- 
traordinary of  the  whole;  he  fays,  398»ooo 
tons  were  employed  in  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  exclufive  of  thfil 
trade  between  the  latter  and  the  Weft  Indies* 
The  author  may  eafily  learn,  that  not 
f  io,oco  tons  were  at  any  time  employed  irt 
that  commerce.  The  dedu6lions  which  fol- 
low, are  equally  erroneous.  The  author  alfo 
argues,  that  the  American  States,  although 
HOW  foreign,  ought  to  be  indulged  with 
nearly  all  the  commercial  privileges  and  im* 
munitles  which  they  enjoyed  whilft  Britifh 
fubjeds ;  that  in  return,  they  will  fupply  our 
Weft-India  iflands  with  provifions,  lumber, 
&c.  and  take  from  thence  fugar,  rum,  &c. 
"■'_   .  ^  they 
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they  will  become  our  {hip-buiIders,  we  being 
unable  to  build  fliipsj  and  to  carry  for  our- 
felves,  but  at  an  intolerable  lofs.  Singular 
as  this  mode  of  reafoning  is,  it  is  the  uni* 
form  tenor  and  tendency  of  all  his  arguments 
and  aflertions:  as  to  his  authorities^  he  has 
not  thought  propel*  to  communicate  them  to 
the  public  ;  but  this  farther  advantage  is  held 
out  to  us,  that  the  Americans  will  take  our 
manufaftures,  when  they  cannot  get  the  fame 
articles  cheaper,  better^  and  on  longer  credit^ 
clfewhere. 

The  author  of  the  thii'd  pamphlet  avows 
himfelf.  It  comes  with  a  refpe£table  name, 
and  has  for  title.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Pro-" 
ceedings  of  Government  refpe6ting  the  Trade 
of  the  Weft-India  Iflands  with  the  United 
States  of  North  America.— Mr.  Edwards 
will  find  himfelf  extremely  mifinformed  as  to 
the  impoffibility  of  the  Britifti  Fifiieries  in 
America  and  Europe  being  able  to  fupply 
our  Weft-India  Iflands;  alfo,  as  to  the 
ability  of  Ireland  to  furnifh  a  fufficient  quan^ 
tity  of  provifions  for  them ;   and   notwith- 
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ftanding  his  aflertion   to  the  contrary,    ho 
will  find  there  is  white  oak  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  plenty  of  lumber,  and  that  the  harbours 
are  never  frozen,      Mr.  Edwards  feems  to 
think,  and  with  fome  degree  of  difapproba* 
tion,  that  Adminiftration  had  been  forward  to 
furnifh  this  work  with  authentic  documents. 
The  feveral  editions  have  been  almoft  nine 
months  in  hand;  and  although  there  has  not 
been  more  than  three  Adminiftrations  during 
thofe  months,  it  does  not  appear,   for  which 
of  them  the  blame  is  intended.     But  it  may 
be  proper  to  exculpate  them  all,  by  declaring, 
that  none  of  them,    or   any    part  of  them, 
furnifhed   materials    or    information   in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  or  had  the  leaft  knowledge  of 
the  publication.     It  is  probable  one  of  thoie 
Adminiftrations    would   have    gratified    the 
public  with  authentic  information,  if  it  had 
been  defired.     One  obfervation  more  (hall  be 
made,  that  the  refpe£lable  charadler  of  theGo* 
vernor  of  Jamaica  derives  no  additional  luftre 
from  the  publication  of  his  anfwer  to  the 
Grand  Jury, 

On 
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On  the  fubje£l  of  opening  the  Weft-India 
ports,  the  conteft  feems  unequal.  Many 
individuals  think  themfelves  very  materially 
interefted  for  it ;  no  man,  in  particular,  caq 
be  faid  to  be  interefted  againft  it;  but, 
although  they  may  not  hsive  been  forward  ro 
(hew  themfelves,  the  Navigation  a6V,  that  is, 
the  Marine  of  Britain,  has  numerous  friends* 
The  advocate  of  a  public  caufe,  for  fuch  is 
this,  does  not  fee  the  fubje^  through  a  felfiih 
Hiedkim.  He  is  leaf):  liable  to  prejudice,  and 
he  19  kis  likely  to  mifreprefent.  He  may 
have  obloquy  for  his  trouble,  although  it 
ivill  be  difficult  ^o  impute  his  conduct  to  any 
motive,  but  ai;  earneft  deCire  to  ferve  the 
public  He  will,  ^t  any  rate,  have  the  fatif- 
fadtion  of  thinking,  he  endeavoured  to  affifl 
his  country,  when  its  interefts,  through  levity^ 
ignorance,  and  party  diftradions,  w^re  likeii 
lytofufferw    ,  .,     ,;        .     .  ^.  v- 
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ADVER 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO        THE 


SECOND      EDITION. 


1  H  E  defire  of  imparting  ufeful  know- 
ledge at  a  feafonable  juncture,  haftened  the 
firft  publication  of  this  pamphlet  in  the 
midft  of  particular  and  unexpected  avoca- 
tions.— ^The  demand  for  a  fecond  edition 
requires  and  permits  a  more  accurate  revifal, 
and  the  opportunity  has  not  been  neglefted. 
Some  Paffages  have  been  corre£led  or  ex- 
plained, and  many  additions  are  now  intro- 
duced. 

On  this  recent  fubjed  no  information 
could  be  obtained  from  any  books  what- 
foever;  but  the  beft  judges  in  each  arti- 
cle of  exports  and  imports  had  been  fepa- 
rately  confulted,  their  feveral  opinions  had 
been  carefully  weighed  and  compared,  and 
the  fame  interefting  queftions  have  been 
again  fubmitted  to  a  fecond  and  more  ri* 
gorous  fcrutiny. 


Downing  Street, 
June  2J,   1783. 


SHEFFIELD. 
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AS  a  fudden  revolution  —  an  unprecedented 
cafe  —  the  independence  of  America,  has 
encouraged  the  wildell  fallies  of  imagination } 
Syftems  have  been  preferred  to  experience,  Rafh 
theory  to  fuccefsful  praftice,  and  the  Naviga- 
tion A6t  itfelf,  the  guardian  of  the  profperity  of 
Britain,  has  been  almoft  abandoned  by  the  levity 
or  ignorance  of  thofc,  who  have  never  ferioufly 
examined  the  fpirit  or  the  happy  confequences  of 
it.  Our  calmer  reflections  will  foon  difcover,  that 
fo  great  a  facriHce  is  neither  requifitc  nor  expe- 
dient*, truth  and  fa£b  are  againft  it;  and  the 
knowledge  only  and  confideration  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  American  States  will  aflPord  us 
juft  principles,  whereby  we  may  afcertain  the  real 
value  of  their  trade,  forefe©  and  judge  of  their 
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tftie  intercft  and  probable  condudt,  and  choofc 
the  wifeft  meafures  (the  wifeft  are  always  the 
moft  fimple)  for  fecuring  and  improving  the  be- 
nefits of  a  commercial  intercourfe  whh  this  now 
foreign  and  independent  nation.  For  it  is  in  the 
light  of  a  foreign  country  that  America  muft 
henceforward  be  viewed  —  it  is  the  fituation  Ihc 
herfelf  has  chofen  by  aflerting  her  independence, 
and  the  whimfical  definition  of  a  people/«/  gerte- 
ris,  is  cither  a  figure  of  rhetoric  which  conveys 
no  di(lin6fc  idea,  or  the  effort  of  cunning,  to  unite 
at  the  fame  time  the  advantages  of  two  incon- 
fiHent  characters.  By  alTerting  their  indepen- 
dence, the  Americans  have  at  once  renounced  the 
privileges,  as  well  as  the  duties>  of  Britifh  fubjeds 
-:-  tl)*.y  are  become  foreign  ftates  ;  and  if  in  fome 
inftanccs,  as  in  the  lofs  of  the  carrying-trade,  they 
fbould  feel  the  inconvenience  of  their  choice,  they 
could  pot,  nor  ought  they  to  complain  ^  but 
fhoi^ld  they  on  the  other  hand  be  placed  on  the 
footing  of  (he  moft  favoured  nation,  they  muft 
furely  applaud  our  liberality  and  friendftiip,  with- 
out going  fa  far  as  to  expert  that  for  their  emolu- 
nient,weft)Ould  facrifice  the  navigation  andof  courfe 
the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  fim^ 
flc  expedient  of  permitting  the  zAi  of  navigation 
to  operate  in  refpe(5);  to  the  American  States,  as  theyfr 
operate  in  refpeifl  to  the  moft  favoured  foreign  na- 
tion»  we  (hall  efcape  the  unknown  mifchiefs  of  crude 
and  precipitately  ftcms,  we  fhall  avoid  the  raihnefs  of 
hi%,  ami  pernlciou&  coaceftions  i  conceifions  wbici^ 
*   -:  coul4 
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.could  never  be  refi  red  withmit  jSrovoking  their 
jealoufy,  and  perhaps  not  without  an  entire  connf- 
mercial  breach  with  the  American  States.  .  j  .  [ 
In  the  youthful  ardour  for  grafpiiig  the  advah^ 
tages  of  the  Anjerican  trade,  a  bill  *,  ftill  depend- 
ing, was  firft  introduced  into  parliannent.  Had 
it  pafled  into  a  law,  it  would  have  affeftcd  oirr 
mod  cflential  interefts  in  every  branch  of  com- 
merce, and  in  every  pai  t  of  the  world ;  it  would 
have  deprived  of  their  efficacy  our  navigation 
laws,  and  undermined  the  whole  naval  power  of 
Britain;  it  would  have  endangered  the  repofe  of 
Ireland,  and  excited  the  juft  indignation  of  Rulfia 
and  oiher  countries-}-:    the  Well  India  planters 

B  2  would 


*  For  the  bill,  as  firft  brought  in,  fee  the  Appendix. 
Every  claufe  was  altered  at  fcveral  times,  but  the  prin- 
ciple being  bad,  and  the  difficulty  great,  thebiH  at  iciigth 
was  dropt  for  the  feiBon,  and  a  temporary  po'vcr  was 
given  to  the  Crown,  to  regulate  the  trade  and  intcrcourle 
with  the  American  States.  *    '  :•■ 

f  To  inftance  only  Ruffia  :  by  treaty  (he  is  to  be  confi- 
dercd  .ts  the  moft  favoured  nation.  oShe  will  not  eafily 
be  amufed  by  any  ridiculous  attempts  that  may  be  made 
to  treat  the  American  States  other  than  foreign.  Bar 
iron  from  Ruflia  pays  a  duty  on  importation  into  this 
country  of  2I.  16s.  4  i^o  d.  per  ton,  in  Britifli  fliips 
legally  navigated,  and  of  3I.  78.  1  /e  d.  in  any  other 
fhips  than  fuch  as  are  Briti(l»  built,  and  whereof  the 
inafter  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  leail  are 

Britilh, 
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would  have  been  the  only  fubjecls  of  Britain 
who  could  have  derived  any  benefit,  however 
partial  and  tranfient,  from  their  open  intercourfe 
direflly  with  the  American  States,  and  indi- 
reftly  through  them  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Fortunately  fome  delays  have  intervened,  and  if 
we  diligently  ufe  the  opportunity  of  inquiry  and 
refleftion,  which  thefe  delays  have  afforded  us, 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country  may  depend  on 
this  falutary  paufe. 

Our  impatience  to  preoccupy  the  Ameri- 
can market,  fhould  perhaps  be  rather  checked 
than  encouraged.  The  fame  eagernefs  has  been 
indulged  by  our  rival  nations:  they  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  pouring  their  manufactures 
into  America,  and  the  country  is  already  ftocked, 
moft  probably  overftocked,  with  European  com- 
modities*.   It  is  experience  alone  that  can  de- 

Britifli,  while  fucK  iron  from  America,  when  a  part 
of  the  empire,  was  free  from  all  duties.  If  we  do  not 
put  both  countries  on  an  equal  footing,  we  may  facri-^ 
lice  the  moft  neceflary  trade  we  have, 

*  Brltifti  goods  of  feveral  kjnds  were  cheaper  laft  year 
in  New  York  than  in  London,  and  letters  from  Phila- 
delphia mentioned  feveral  articles  25  per  cent  cheaper. 
But  it  appears  by  letters  received  from  America  fince 
the  former  editions  of  this  pamphlet,  that  although  the 
market  had  been  overftocked  with  fome  articles,  many 
others  were  much  wanted  to  aflbrt  the  ftores,  which 
arofe,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  ignorance  of  foreign- 
ers in  compofing  their  cargoes, 

a  monftrat? 
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fnonftratc'to  the  French,  or  Dutch  trader,  the 
fallacy  of  his  eager  hopes,  and  that  experience 
Avill  operate  every  day  in  favour  of  the  Britilh  mer- 
chant. He  alone  is  able  and  willing  to  grant 
that  liberal  credit,  which  muft  be  extorted  frona 
his  competitors  by  the  rafhnefs  of  their  early  ven- 
tures; they  will  foon  difcover  that  America  has 
neither  money  *  nor  fufEcient  produce  to  fend  in 
return,  and  cannot  have  for  fometime;  and  not 
intending  or  being  able  to  give  credit,  their  funds 
will  be  exhauftcd,  their  agents  will  never  return, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  firft  creditors  will  ferve  as  a 
lading  warning  to  their  countrymen.  The  folid 
■power  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  America,  of  re- 
ceiving her  produce,  and  of  waiting  her  conve- 
nience, belongs  almoft  exclufively  to  *our  own 
merchants.  If  we  can  abftain  from  mifchievous 
precipitation,  we  (hall  learn,  to  our  great  fatis- 
fa«5iion,  that  the  induftry  of  Britain  will  encounter 
little  competition  in  the  American  market.  We 
(hall  ^bferve  with  pleafure,  that,  among  the  ma- 
ritime ftates,  France,  after  all  her  efforts,  will 
derive  the  fmalleft  benefits  from  the  commercial 
independence  of  America.  She  may  exult  in  the 
difmemberment  of  the  Britifli  empire,  but  if  we 
are  true  £0  ourfelves,  and  to  the  wifdom  of  cur 
anccftors,    there  is  ftill  life  and  vigour  left  to 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  colony  commerce  was  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  Britifli  capitals.  .    .;^         . 
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dilappoint  her  hopes,  and  to  controul  her  ambi- 
tion*. '•^'       '  i       -     =-    -w'^    ■;-'-'    -^v;       .-  ,r».-* 

To  form  a  juft  notion  of  the  queftion   now 

depending,  and  reafonabty  to  decide  upon  it,  it 

was  neceflary  to  examine  and  afcertain,  what  are  the 

wants  of  America,  what  this  country  can  provide 

her  with,  which  cannot  be  procured  elfewhcre  on 

terms  equally  advantageous,  and  what  are  the  pro- 

dudions  which  America  h^s  to  give  in  return. 

Thefc  invcftigations  will  throw  fome  light  on  a  fub- 

jcft  as  interelting,  although  perhaps  as  ill  under- 

Itood,    as  any   that  can  be   agitated  an^ong  us» 

and   the    following  fads  and  obfervations  being 

diftindly  dated,  may  be  more  eafily  comprehend* 

cd,  and  will  probably  be  more  deliberately  con- 

fidered,   than    if   fpoken   to   benches  ufually  al- 

moft  empty,  except  when  a  minifterial  queftion 

depends,  ... 

...  . ,        The 
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*  There  Is  no  circumftance  of  the  war  that  can  In- 
fpire  France  with  any  confidence  in  the  fuperiority  of 
her  fleet,  her  army,  or  her  finances.  By  her  fiifpenfion 
df  the  carrying-trade,  by  her  negle£l  and  abufc  of  her 
army,  (he  made  up  a  fleet  that  v-aj  in  no  inftance  viclo- 
rioiis.  vSomc  time  before  the  figning  the  Preliminjrias 
Ihc  with. held  payment  of  the  bills  drawn  by  her  com- 
xniflaries  in  America.  Britain  always  lefilted,  and  fome- 
times  vanquifl-ied  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world, 
and  her  efforts  will  be  as  glorious  in  the  annals  of  hifto- 
ry,  as  her  moft  fuccefsful  wars.  The  refources  which 
have  fupportcd  a  war  fo  diftant,  fo  various,  fo  expen- 
..-h     .  .  five. 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  the  American  States- 
muft  in  general,  from  many  caufes,  be  the  fame, 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  that  they  formerly 
^lavcbcen.  >  -  v    .  ,       ^n 

To  begin  with  the  imports  from  Europe:—; 
They  may  be  divided  into  thofe  in  vv  hich  Great 
Britain  will  have  fcarce  any  competition;  thofe 
in  which  (he  will  have  competition  j   and  thofe 
which  (he  cannot  fupply  ro  advantage. 
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Articles  In  w/iich   there  will  be  fcarce  any 

Competition. 
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In  this  great  and  capital  article.  Great  Britain 
will  have  very  little  competition,  except  in  fine 
cloths  made  in  France,  to  appearance  of  equal 
quality  to  thofe  made  in  England.  They  have 
a  fuperior  luftre,  and  are  afforded  cheaper,  but 
fail  in  firmnc^  and  durability.  France  excels  in 
fingk,  *  though  feldom   in   mixed   colours;  buc 


iti 


five,  have  been  fuperior  to  the  expeftation  of  the  moft 
fangulne.  Our  advantage  may  be  fairly  afcribed  to  the 
firength  and  fp.irit  of  the  country ;  our  failure,  more 
efpecially  in  America,  to  the  mifcondudl  of  individuals, 
and  the  errors  of  Parliament. 

*  French  cloths  are  not  fo  much  twiiledin  the  thread 
as-our  fupcrfincs,  and  being  of  a  more  fpungy  and  open 
texture,  they  receive  a-  greater  quantity  of  the  dye,  and 
thereby  retain  the  colour  bcUcr,  efpecially  black. 

the 
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the  demand  of  the  fuperfine  cloths  from  Anrie- 
rica  will   be  very  inconliderable ;  the  confump-*' 
tion  of  that  country  is  chieBy  of  cloths  under . 
I  as.  per  yard  ;  the  quantity  of  thofe  of  a  higher . 
price  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  any  one  of 
the  inferior  qualities,  down  to  the  coarfeft  and ' 
cheapeft ;  Therefore  as  the  bulk  of  the  woollens 
mull  be  bought  in  England,  it  will  be  feldom 
worth  while    to  lend  to  France    for    the  fmall 
quantity  they  may  want  of  the  cloths  of  13s.  6d. 
and  14s.   and  they  will  rather  take  the  Englifli 
fuperfines,  which  are  at  lead  as  much  better  as 
they  are  dearer,  than  thofe  of  the  French.     There 
will  be  no  competition  In  woollen  ftufFs  of  other 
kinds  and  qualities,  fuch  as  camblets,  calliman- 
coes,  flialloons,  durants,  &c.   The  manufacturers 
at  Lifle  and  fome  other  towns  in  France  attempt 
camblets,  ferges,  and  fome  other  light  woollens,  * 
but  they  are  fo  much  inferior,  that  the  fame  forts  » 
of  Englifli  manufactures,  even  loaded  with  duties 
and  expences,  are  preferred  both  in  the  French  ' 
and  Auftrian  Netherlands.     As  to  the  flialloons,  ' 
tammies,  and  other  light  fluffs  for  the  lining  of 
cloaths,  and  fuch  ufes,  the  French  manufactures 
have  hitherto  had  ftill  Icfs  fuccefs.     The  article 
of  wool  being  from  15  to  ao  per  cent,  dearer  in 
France*  than  in  England,  though  the  price  of 

labour 

•  Several   pctfons   arc   now  In  England,  fent  from  . 
France  to  obfcrvc  the  management  of  our  flocks,  in 

order  . 
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■labour  is  lower;  yet,  whilft  wool  continues  to 
be  fo  dear,  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  coarfe  cloths, 
which  require  a  greater  proportion  of  materia^ 
than  of  labour,  can  be  afforded  fo  cheap  ia 
France  as  in  England ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  all 
coarfe  woollens  are  at  this  time  at  leaft  15  per 
cent,  clearer  in  France  than  in  England. 

Orders  to  a  great  amount  are  now  in  London 
from  the  French,  for  woollen  goods  as  well  as 
for  Spiral- fields  manufadVures. 

The  average  price  of  good  wool  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  America  was  is.  fterling  per  pound. 
There  are  fome  Iheep  in  each  province,  but  the  num- 
ber is  inconfiderable,  except  part  of  the  province  of 
Rhode  liland  and  Connediicut.  In  the  Southern 
Provinces,  the  wool  of  fheep  becomes  of  a  hairy 
quality.  In  the  Northern,  it  cannot  anfwer  to 
raife  many  flieep,  the  land  is  fo  long  covered  with 
fnow  ;  the  expence  of  winter  fodder  is  too  great. 

order  to  acquire  knowledge  relative  to  wool.  They 
may  obferve,  that  it  will  be  neceflary  to  change  the 
climate,  and  whole  fyftem  of  hufbandry  in  France, 
before  that  country  can  raife  any  quantity  of  wool, 
fuch  as  ours.  The  quantity  of  wool  raifcd  in  France  is 
not  confiderable  when  compared  with  the  confumption. 
We  may  in  fome  degree  judge  from  the  fci/.urcs,  of 
the  increafc  of  the  praftice  of  Smuggling  \v(h)1.  Ia 
1770,  the  quantity  ftifcd  was  only  32  pounds.  In 
1780,  it  had  cntreafed  to  12,383  pounds  j  and  in  178a, 
it  amounted  to  13,916  pounds. 
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The  following  ht\  is  a  llriking  proof  of  the 
fupcriority  of  our  woollens  to  the  I'rcnch,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Amerieans.  When  France  granted 
a  fum  of  money  to  Congrcfs  for  cloaihing  the 
American  troops,  Mr.  Laurens,  jun. .  was  em- 
ployed to  provide  it,  but  inflead  of  laying  out 
tlic  money  in  France,  he  went  to  Holland  and 
bought  b'.nglifli  cloths,  and  fent  them  to  America. 
The  French  miniller  was  inllrudcd  to  complain 
to  CoPi^refs  of  this  tranfadion,  (^^  ungrateful  and 
injurious  to  France;  but  Mr.  Laurens  jultificd 
hlmlclf  by  faying,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  the  bell 
he  could  with  the  money,  and  that  the  F.nglifl\ 
cloths  of  C(]ua!  juice  with  the  French,  were  much 
better.  Ami  fartlur  to  lliew  the  preference  pivcn 
to  Britifli  manuladurcs  in  the  American  States,  we 
need  only  reiolKd  that  the  importation  of  goods 
iVom  this  CvUiUry,  through  a  variety  ot  channels, 
was  fo  great,  during  the  war,  that  the  French 
miniller,  rclkiing  at  Philadelphia,  rcmonllrated 
againft  it  more  than  once,  before  tlie  lead  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  him  by  Congrefs.  An  adt  was 
then  made  prohibiting  the  manufadVurcs  of  this 
country  under  certain  penalties ;  neverihclefs,  they 
continue«l  ro  be  imported  to  fo  great  a  degree, 
that  a  rcmonll ranee  from  the  Court  of  France  was 
prclVnttd  to  Congrefs,  threatening  to  withdraw 
their  aid,  if  more  effedual  means  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  Britifh  goods,  which, 
being  accompanied  with  ftrong  recommendations 
from  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  other  Commillioncrs 
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in  Fiance,  produced  Ibmc  cfFt'(5t.  Some  fcizurcs 
were  made  of  Britifh  manufafturcs,  though  im- 
ported throu[.^h  Holland.  This  fevcrity  took 
place  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  peace. 
In  fomc  inftanccs  the  goods  fcifed,  were  returned 
to  the  owners.  Prior  to  this,  the  fliopkccpcrs, 
he.  ufetl  to  advcrtifc  as  KngliOi  goods,  what,  in 
fad,  were  Dutch  or  French  manufafturcs,  ia 
order  to  recommend  them  to  the  purchafcr. 

It  has  been  the  art  of  American  cmifiaries,  and  of 
fome  among  ourfelves,  who  fcem  equally  enemies 
to  this  country,  afliduoufly  to  rtprcfcnt  the  woollen 
manufactures,  as  well  as  the  country  itfelf,  in  a 
declining  and  ruinous  (lute.  Particular  branches 
of  the  manufadurc  may  have  declined  in  fome 
parts,  but  other  branches  have  encreafed  nearly 
fourfold  in  other  parts-,  it  may  have  loft  parti- 
cular markets,  but  it  has  found  many  others. 
In  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkftiire,  where  there  arc 
far  the  greateft  manufactories  of  ICnglifti  wool,  a 
return  is  made,  by  ACt  of  Parliament,  to  the 
Jurtices  at  the  Spring  Qiiartcrfcftions,  of  the 
number  of  pieces  and  yards  of  cloth,  milled  at 
the  fevcral  fulling  mills  in  the  preceding  year. 
By  the  aft  of  1725,  the  broad  cloths  only  were 
Aibjcd  to  thefc  returns,  and  the  whole  number 
of  pieces  milled  the  fuccecding  year  was  only 
26,691  ;  but  an  ad  of  17;^8  extended  this  re- 
giftcr  to  the  narrow  as  well  as  broad,  and  the 
next  year's  returns  of  pieces,  were,  broads  42,404, 
narrows  14,495.     '^iicf^-*  returns  of  the  fupcrvifor 
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are  authentic  and  inconteftable.  Every  good  En- 
glifhman  will,  with  pleafure,  fee  in  thefe  returns 
the  conftaut  and  prodigious  encreafe  of  that  ma- 
nufadlure.     . 

Year  1738,  Broad  pieces  42404,  Narrow  14495. 
1748,  60765,  68080. 

1758,  60396,  66396. 

1768,  90036,  74480, 

J778,  132526,  101629. 

In  the  year  177B,  notwithftanding  the  American 
revolt  was  then  at  its  height,  and  according 
to  fome  of  our  politicians,  ouglit  to  have  ruined 
the  woollen  manufafture,  the  returns  were  greater 
than  they  ever  had  been  before.  Thofe  of  1782, 
were  ftiil  greater.  The  number  of  yards  in 
the  return  of  1778  was,  broads  3,795,990,  nar- 
rows 2,746,71 2.  The  returns  of  the  laft  year,  viz. 
1782,  made  on  the  25th  of  laft  March,  were,  broads 
4,56-1,376,  narrows  3,292,002.  The  prefent 
prevailing  falhion  of  wearing  Manchefter  manu- 
faftur^s  of  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  filk,  muft 
have  Icflened,  in  fome  degree,  home  confump- 
tion  of  woollens,  and  proves  that  the  encreafe 
lately,  muft  have  been  chiefly  in  our  exports. 
The  low  price  of  coarfe  and  long  wool  is  no 
proof  of  the  decline  of  the  manufafture.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  quantity  of  thofe  kinds  of 
wool,  grown  in  England,  are  doubled  within  no 
great  number  of  years.    By  the  inirodu6lion  and 
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general  ufe  of  artificial  graffes,  our  flocks  have 
been  greatly  encreafed.  Large  trads  of  country, 
formerly  open  and  under  corn,  now  inclofed, 
maintain  multitudes  of  that  ufeful  animal.  It  is 
certain  the  manufadures  of  coarle  wool  have  en- 
creafed. The  price  of  fire  wool  is  high,  and 
has  encreafed  lately,  notwithftanding  the  fine  wool 
flocks  are  more  numerous ;  confequently,  the 
manufadures  of  this  kind  of  wool  have  not  de- 
creafed,  but  that  branch  in  which  Spanifli  wool 
has  been  moft  ufed,  has  moft  declined. 

France  has  one  advantage  over  England  in  thefe 
manufadurcs.  The  ftile  of  her  government  ena- 
bles her  to  ufe  more  vigorous  means  of  prevent- 
ing frauds,  fuch  frauds  as  may  hurt  Britilh  ma- 
nufadures  much  more,  than  the  independence  of 
America  probably  will  do. 

Iron  and  Steel  ManufaSfures^  of  every  Kind, 

If  a  drawback  or  bounty  equal  to  the  duty  on 
foreign  iron  (hould  be  granted  when  exported, 
thefe  articles  probably  never  will  go  to  America 
to  any  ?mount,  but  from  Great  Britain.  The 
cad-iron  manufa<5lory  has  had  great  fuccefs  in 
fome  parts  of  America  j  the  other  manufadtures 
of  iron  there  are  very  inconfiderable,  except  fcythes 
and  axes  j  the  latter  of  which  arc  preferred  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  (hapc  being  better  calculated  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  wanted, 
than  thofc  made  in   England,  and  they   bear   a 
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higher  price*.  Occafionally  other  articles  are 
well  made  in  America  by  ingenious  workmen, 
chiefly  emigrants,  but  whatever  they  make  is  at  an 
expence  of  at  leaft  three  times  the  amount  of  what 
the  fame  article  could  be  imported  from  Europe. 
It  is  well  known  how  much  we  furpafs  the  world 
in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  fteel.  At  Liege 
Ibme  articles  may  be  cheaper ;  nails  may  be 
had  cheaper  there,  but  they  are  clumfy,  and  do 
not  fuit  the  American  market.  French  and 
Dutch  nails  were  found  to  be  ill  manufactured, 
and  made  of  brittle  iron. 

Some  Englifh  and  American  iron  poflefles  the 
quality  of  toughnefs  in  a  high  degree,  and  un- 
doubtedly tough  foft  iron  is  the  beft  for  making 
wire  and  many  other  articles,  but  is  very  bad  for 
making  a  nail,  a  hoc,  an  axe,  a  fey  the,  and  many 
other  valuable  articles ;  for  thcfe  it  is  neceflary 
to  have  iron  of  other  qualities  added  to  the  qua- 


*  It  is  faid,  the  American  fcythes  and  axes  are  better 
than  the  Britifh,  becaufe  the  Americans  ufe  the  beft 
foreign  iron  for  the  purpofe,  while  the  Britifli  manu- 
fadurers  arc,  perhaps,  too  carelefs  as  to  the  materials 
they  ufe,  taking  the  readicft  or  the  cheapell  forts  of 
iron.  Manufacturers  in  gencal  are  two  inattentive  to 
the  goodnefs  or  fitnefs  of  the  raw  materials  they  ufe. 
However  the  New-England  axes  having  got  a  great 
tharaCler,  large  quantities  before  the  revolt  were  made 
:u  Britain  like  them,  were  fent  to  America,  and  fold 
as  New  England  axes,  and  anfwcrcd  as  well. 
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lity  of  toughnefs,  it  muft  be  of  a  found,  firm, 
durable,  flrong  body  or  texture,  and  for  edge 
tools  particularly  muft  in  its  nature  have  a  readi- 
nels  of  joining  with  fteel,  that  is,  in  making  the 
tool,  the  iron  muft  cohere  and  unite  itfelf  with 
the  fteeJ,  fo  as  to  make  one  found  and  folid  body. 
It  is  known  and  admitted  that  no  good  fteel  caa 
be  made,  except  from  Swedifti  iron ;  it  is  more 
natural  that  that  iron  ftiould  be  difpofed  to  join 
beft  with  fteel ;  the  fadt  too  confirms  it.  Swedifh 
iron  makes  the  beft  axe,  fcythe,  &c.  Ruflia  iron 
comes  next  in  rank,  in  point  of  charader  and 
quality,  to  the  Swedifli,  and  is  very  fit  for  nails, 
&c.  which  require  no  jundtion  with  fteel.  Iron 
which  is  only  tough  will  not  join  well  with  fteel; 
cold-fliort  Englifli  iron  joins  better,  but  as  it  is 
too  apt  to  break  when  cold,  is  not  fit  for  many 
tools. 

Previous  to  the  war  there  were  very  few  forges 
for  making  anchors  in  America,  and  only  one  in 
Philadelphia. 

No  branch  of  commerce  is  more  interefting  to 
us  than  the  manufadures  of  iron ;  yet  we  fulFer 
them  to  be  clogged  with  a  moft  improper  duty 
for  the  fake  of  a  revenue.  There  are  fcarce  any 
articles  on  which  it  would  not  be  more  prudently 
laid  ;  the  du:^y  on  foreiiin  iron  beinn;  2I.  i6s.  i  .♦.d. 
per  ton,  imported  in  Briti(h-built  fliipping,  &c. 
.:nd  3I.  7s.  i,*gd.  m  foreign  fhips,  undoubtedly 
produces  confiderablv.     In    17B1,  above  50,000 
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tons  were  imported  from  RufTia  and  Sweden; 
but  the  importation  yearly  from  the  former  of 
thofe  places,  does  not  exceed  26,000  tons,  and 
from  the  latter  16,000  tons,  on  an  average  of  the 
laft  twelve  years,  ft  is  a  dutj^,  however,  which 
we  (hoiild  fpare  intirely,  or  allow  a  drawback  on 
exportation,  notwithftanding  this  momei\t  of  dif- 
ficulty to  our  financiers.  There  (hould  be  no 
duty  on  raw  materials,  efpecially  in  this  cafe. 
Rufiia,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  which  have 
iron  without  duty,  will  underfell  us  in  the  manu- 
fafture  of  it,  efpecially  as  flitting  and  rolling  mills 
are  now  ereded  in  Sweden  and  Ruffia.  The 
cheaper  the  raw  materials,  the  advantage  is  cer- 
tainly greater  to  the  manufadurer,  and  to  the 
country  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  Britifh  iron  mines, 
raw  materials  fhould  not  be  burthened.  Raw 
materials  are  better  to  us  in  return  than  gold : 
they  are  the  parents  of  many  manufadures.  As 
the  duty  now  flands,  the  manufadurer  of  nails  in 
Ruffia  might  aflbrd  to  fell  them  4I.  a  ton  cheaper 
than  we  canj  duty  56s.  4d.  freight  20s.  fhipping 
and  landing  3s.  8d.  Rufiia  makes  great  quanti- 
ties for  home  confumption,  and  having  now  taken 
ofi'  the  duty,  may  foon  greatly  underfell  iis  *. 
/  Minifters 

*  As  the  law  now  Rands,  the  Ruffians  may  import 
into  Great  Britain,  nnd  afterwards  export  to  the  Ame- 
rican States,    fuch    of  thtir  wares  as   are  made  of 
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Minifters  can  have  no  fufficient  objc(5lion  againft 
allowing  on  exportation  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
on  articles  manufadured  from  foreign  iron,  unlefs 
they  Ihould  think  that  there  will   be   room  for 
frauds  in  exporting  articles  manufactured  of  Britifli 
iron,  under  the  name   of  foreign ;   it  would  be 
better  fo>  allow  a  drawback,  or  bounty,  equal  to 
the  duty  on  foreign  iron,  on  all  iron  articles  when 
exported,  whether  manufadtured  from  foreign  or 
from  Britifh  iron,  (which  will  alfo  encourage  the 
making  of  iron  in  Britain)  in  like  manner  as  is 
now  *.llowed  upon  Britifh  refined  fugar  and  upon 
filk  manufaftures  exported,   in  confideration   of 
the  duties  adlually  paid  for  raw  fugars  and  filk 
on  importation.     Allowing  the  bounty  or  draw- 
back on  exportation,  above  half  the  duties  will 
be  faved,  as  near  50,000  tons  are  imported,  and 
only  from  15  to  20,000  tons  of  all  kinds  arc 
exported   manufadlured.      As   to  giving  up  the 
duty   on  the  part  exported,  it  would  be  loft  of 
courfe,  if  we  lofe  the  export  trade,  which  muft 
happen  in  a  Ihort  time  if  our  iron  manufactures 
continue  to  be  burthened  with  duties.    If  once 
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wrought  iron  or  fteel  in  their  dominions,  in  defiance 
of  the  very  high  duties  on  importation  here,  fuch  duties 
being  all  drawn  back  again  upon  exportation  to  a  foreiga 
country,  except  a  moiety  of  the  old  fubfidyj  confe- 
quently,  the  American  States  would  be  on  a  better 
footing  in  this  particulai  than  our  own  colonics,  if  the 
law  is  not  altered, 
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loft,  it  will  not  be  eafily  recovered.  From  50  to 
60,000  tons  in  pig,  and  from  15  to  20,000  tons 
in  bar  iron,  are  made  in  England.  The  Britidi 
iron  maker  will  certainly  wi(h  to  keep  the  duties 
as  they  now  are,  but  our  iron  mines  cannot  be 
an  objedt  of  fo  much  confequence,  and  the 
legiQature  (hould  not  rifque  the  mod  important 
trade  for  the  fake  of  one  clafs  of  men,  efpeci- 
ally  as  foreign  iron  is  of  a  fuperior  quality, 
and  as  the  pradlice  of  making  iron  by  means 
of  coak,  inftead  of  charcoal,  incrcafes,  the  qua- 
lity of  our  iron  will  become  worfe.  Iron  made 
by  coak  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be  of  a 
very  mean  quality,  and  much  of  it,  of  that  kind 
called  Rcdlhorr,  the  meaneft  of  all  j  it  lofes  near 
a  third  of  its  weight  in  manufadluring,  it  flies 
like  pot  metal  under  the  (Iroke  of  the  hammer. 
The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  Britain  by  means  of 
pit  coal,  encreafes  very  greatly,  and  will  decreafe 
importations. 

Before  the  war,  vaft  quantities  of  nails  were 
made  of  foreign  iron,  and  exported  from  Glafgow 
to  the  fouthern  provinces  of  America,  and  al- 
though they  coft  15  per  cent,  more  than  nails 
from  Britifh  iron  fent  from  Briftol,  &c.  yet  they 
were  always  preferred  in  America,  from  their 
fuperior  quality  ;  and  therefore  if  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  not  exempted  from  duty,  the  many  ar- 
ticles made  of  foreign  iron  muft  be  loft  to  this 
country,  as  the  Britifh  iron  cannot  be  fubftituted, 
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particularly 'in  making  the  different  forts  of  fteel, 
which  was  formerly  an  immenfe  article  of  export 
to  America.  It  was  manufaftured  in  Britain  from 
Swedilh  iron>  and  although  it  continued  in  bars 
as  formerly,  yet  no  drawback  could  be  allowed. 
The  coftof  a  ton  of  iron  is  from  lol.  to  lol.  los. 
Duty,  freight,  charges,  and  manufafturing,  gain  to 

the  country  from  III.  to  45I. 
The  total  value  of  a  ton  of  foreign  iron,  when  ma» 
nufaftured  in  Great  Britain,  is,  according  to  the 
kind  of  manufacture,  from  21I.  to  56I. 

Tiz.  a  ton  of  iron,  when  manufactured  into 


£■ 

£^ 

Rods,  is  worth      -     21 

Hoes,  axes,  &c.  - 

42 

Hoops      -      -      -     22 

Anvils     -     -     - 

42 

Bolts    -    -    -     -     24 

Tin  plates     - 

56 

Anchors    -    -     -     30 

Steel  from  24I.  to 

S6 

Nails       ^      m       .      m       ^^ 

From  15  to  20,000  tons  are  annually  manufac- 
tured for  exportation;  the  average  of  which, 
cftimated  at  28I.  per  ton,  the  medium  of  iil.  and 
45I.  (the  lowcft  and  higheft  increafe  per  ton)  pro- 
duces annually  a  profit  to  this  country  of  484,5001* 

Iron  imported  into  Ireland  pays  los.  per  ton 
only  J  iron  imported  into  England  pays,  as  before 
mentioned,  56s,  4d.  There  is  no  drawback  in 
either  country  upon  foreign  iron  manufactured, 
but  Ireland  laid  a  duty  upon  manufactured  iron 
exported  to  the  colonies,  which,  added  to  the  duty 
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of  I  OS.  per  ton  paid  upon  rough  iron  imported> 
equalized  the  charge  which  firitiih  manufadured 
iron  was  computed  to  carry  out  with  it.  It  ia 
true^  the  American  States  are  no  longer  Briti(h 
colonieSy  and  therefore  Ireland  may,  without 
breach  of  cpmpaft,  fend  her  iron  manufadured 
there,  free  of  duty  -,  this  is  an  additional  reafon 
for  taking  off  the  duties  on  exportation.  Coals, 
and  the  means  of  manufacturing,  are  however 
much  in  favour  of  England.  -  ;  .       -» 

We  Ihouid  take  off  all  duties  on  naval  (lores, 
and  iron  is  one  principal  article  of  naval  (lores. 
An  advantage  in  return  might  be  cxpefbed  from 
Rudia,  on  fuch  articles  as  Ibe  can  get  as  cheap,  or 
cheaper,  from  other  countries.  As  to  woollens, 
at  prcfent,  we  have  loft  the  cloathing  of  the  Ruf- 
fian army,  (except  the  guards)  by  abufes  in  the 
fnanufadture,  cfpecially  by  overftretching  the  cloth ; 
the  confequcnce  of  which  is,  (hrinking  extremely 
when  worn.  Our  treaty  of  commerce  with  Ru(ria 
expires  in  1786.  May  we  hope  before  that  time 
our  minifters  will  have  Icifure,  from  political  ftrug- 
gles,  to  pay  attention  to  this  moft  interefting  bu(i- 
nefs.  Our  intercourfe  is,  and  muft  ever  be,  great 
with  RulTia.  She  has  not  inhabitants  for  manu- 
factures i  fhe  cannot  interfere  with  us  much,  in 
the  carrying-trade ;  her  efforts  as  a  maritime  power 
have  not,  nor  can  fucceed  -,  her  ports  being  (hut 
fix  or  feven  months  in  the  year  by  ice,  (he  cannot 
have  many  failors.    The  articles  we  have  from 

her. 
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her,  are  moft  neccffary  to  us.  The  trade  with  her, 
is  more  in  our  favour,  than  is  at  firft  imagined. 
All  the  articles  from  Rufiia,  except  linens,  come 
unmanufaftured  ;  nearly  all  we  fend  in  return, 
are  manufadtured,  even  her  own  iron.  If  the 
condudt  of  the  American  States  flioiild  induce  us 
to  adopt  Ruffia  in  their  place,  and  give  her  pro- 
ducts the  advantage  we  allowed  to  theirs,  Ihe  can 
be  of  infinitely  more  ufe  to  us,  than  they  ever 
were.  She  will  coft  us  much  lefs.  She  will  pay 
alfo  for  what  ihe  takes  in  half  the  time. 


STEEL  IN  BARS. 

Steel  is  made  in  very  few  of  the  American 
States.  None  is  made  in  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
or  Pcnnfylvania,  and  thofe  are  the  provinces  where 
the  greateft  iron  works  are.  A  great  deal  of  Eng- 
li(h  and  German  fteel  is  imported.  Lately  the 
fteel  denominated  German  (leel,  is  brought  to 
great  perfedion  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  made  of 
Argon's  iron;  all  of  which  is  contra(5led  for  in 
Sweden  by  the  Engl  i(h.  .       , 


Porcelain  and  Earthen  Ware, 


The  demand  for  this  article  has  been  great  and 
will  increafe,  except  for  the  moft  grofs  kind.  The 
importation  has  been  and  mr.(l:  be  from  Great 
Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  (Quality  and  price. 
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Attempts  to  manufaflurc  this  article  were  made 
at  Philadelphia  and  Bofton,  but  failed.  The 
coarfer  kinds  of  earihern  ware  have  been  made 
formeily  in  Georgia,  and  latterly  in  South  Caro- 
lina ;  but  it  is  as  eafy  to  carry  earthern  ware  front 
England,  as  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  in  America 
will  give  England  the  advantage.  Flint,  however, 
a  very  necelfary  article  for  the  manufacture  of 
earthern  ware  of  the  better  kind,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  quantity  in  North  America.  Eaft 
India  china  is  fomctimes  cheaper  in  Holland,  than 
in  England.  America  gets  of  the  coarfe  kinds 
from  St.  Croix  ;  bur  the  confumption  of  china  in 
America  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  to  that 
of  Britifh  earthern  ware-,  and  fince  the  improve- 
ments of  the  latter,  it  dccreafes  daily. 

GLASS. 

The  importation  of  looking  glafles,  drinking 
glaflfes,  and  other  glafs  furniture,  though  it  rofe 
to  a  large  amount,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tation and  confumption  of  window-glafs. — Ex- 
cept the  looking-glafles  made  in  Holland,  (the 
quantity  of  the  larp-er  kind  which  comes  from 
France  is  trifling)  there  is  no  article  of  glafs  in 
any  part  of  Europe  bat  the  Britifli,  which  will 
anfwcr  in  the  American  market. — There  arc  glafs- 
vorks  in  Fennfyh  ania  ;   bad  glafs  is  made  in  New 
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Jcr  fey  for  windows  J  but  there  is  not  any  quan- 
tity of  glafs  warj  made  in  America  as  yer,  except 
bottles,  and  even  of  thefe  the  quantity  is  trifling. 
Hitherto  thefe  manufa(Elures  have  been  carried  on 
there  by  German  workmen ;  a  confiderable  glafs 
manufa6ture  at  Bofton  failed  feveral  years  ago. 
The  want  of  flint  in  America  will  be  always  a 
great  difadvantage  in  the  manufaLture  of  this  aN 
ticlc  ;  nor  has  there  been  any  earth  yet  difcovered 
in  America,  proper  for  making  the  pots  ufed  in 
the  manufaflure  of  plafs.  What  has  hitherto 
been  ufed  there,  at  leaft  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, for  that  purpofc,  has  been  imported  from 
Great  Britain.  The  importation  of  Englifh  wine 
glaflcs  into  France  is  very  confiderable. 


•f^:. 


STOCKINGS. 

The  great  confumption  cf  (lockings  in  the 
American  States  is  of  worfted,  tliread  and  cot- 
ton;  that  of  filk  will  never  bear  any  proportion; 
the  worfl:cd,  thread,  and  cotton  have  been,  and 
moft  probably  will  be  imported,  from  Great 
Britain  -,  Englilh  filk  ftockings  arc  j)reftrred,  and 
by  proper  encouragement  mi{.'ht  almoft  wholly 
fupply  America.  The  Uft  bnglilli  fiik  ftvjck- 
ings  are  novv  in  great  requeft,  even  in  France. 
A  confiderable  quantity  of  coarfe  worfled  (lock- 
ings is  made  in  America,  and  alfo  of  coiton  and 
thread  j   however  Mr.  Otis,  who  v.ms  by  no  nieang 
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difpofed  to  under  rate  that  country,  aflerted,  that 
there  was  not  wool  enough  raifed  in  all  America, 
to  make  each  pcrfon  in  ir,  one  pair  of  ftociiings. 
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SHOES. 

The  importation  of  men's  ihocs,  except  Into  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  the  Caroiinas,  and  Georgia, 
was  never  to  any  great  amount ;  but  of  women's 
it  was  and  mud  continue  to  be  confiderable,  and 
will  be  made  from  Great  Britain  principally,* 
until  fome  other  nation  in  Europe  (hall  learn  the 
art  of  manufacturing  and  working  leather  as  well ; 
at  prefent,  the  moft  advanced  of  them,  arc  far 
behind  the  Americans  themfclvcs  in  that  branch. 
Soles  arc  better  in  England,  becaufe  better  tanned, 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  were  imported  from 
hence.  Beef  is  killed  too  young  in  America  to 
admit  of  the  hides  making  good  fole  leather. — 
America  has  not  (lock  to  afford  to  tan  the  leather 
as  in  England,  where  it  lies  much  longer  in  the  taa- 
pit ;  and  the  American  tanners  to  halten  the  proccfs 
life  too  much  lime.  Upper  leather  for  fliocs  are 
nearly  as  good  in  America  us  in  England.  In 
1769,   11,303  lbs.  of  leather,  price   at   the  port 

■•  A  confiderable  quantity  of  women's  fliocs  are  made 
in  Miflachufets,  particularly  at  Lynn,  fomc  for  expor- 
tation to  the  Britifh  and  foreign  Weft  Indies ;  but  the 
ihifT,  fuch  as  callimanco,  &c.  the  bind'ng  and  lining, 
conic  from  Britain.  ' 
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of  exportation  9d.  per  lb.  were  exported  from  the 
colonies  to  the  Britifli  and  foreign  Weft  xndies. 

BUTTONS. 

Whilft  Great  Britain  fupplies  great  part  of 
Europe  with  this  article,  ic  cannot  be  queftioned 
from  whence  the  Americans  will  import  it,  and 
this  will  be  one  of  the  laft  manufadures  which 
it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Americans  to 
attempt. 

HATS. 

The  Americans  will  be  able  to  manufadlure 
beaver  hats  for  themfelves,  which  they  prefer  to 
foreign  ones.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  a  very  fine 
kind,  but  from  the  clofenefs  of  the  texture,  and 
perhaps  the  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  they 
feldom  retain  the  dye  fo  well  as  hats  made  in 
England  ;  nor  are  they  pleafant  to  wear,  being 
rather  heavy  and  ftiiF.  The  Americans  make 
very  few  felt  hats,  nor  can  they  dye  them  a  good 
black ;  the  high  price  of  wool  and  of  labour  in 
the  American  States,  muft  induce  them  to  import 
the  felt  and  common  hats.  Whitehaven,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  cm  bring  this  article  to  market 
at  a  price  for  which  America  for  centuries  will  not 
be  able  to  manufadure  ii,  and  as  wool  is  cheaper 
in  Great  Britain  than  on  the  continent,  the 
Britilh  manufadurcrs  muft  be  able  to  afford  this 

£  article 
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a6         Cotfon  or  Manchcjicr  ManufaSlures, 

article  cheaper  i  goats  hair  and  rabbits  fur,  ufed 
in  the  manufafture  of  coarfe  hats,  in  feme  coun- 
tries, are  dearer  than  wool. 
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Cotton  or  Mancbefter  Manufactures  of  all  Kinds. 

"  Thefc  coUeftively  form  a  very  capital  branch 
of  infiportation  in  the  American  States,  and,  ex- 
cept at  Rouen  in  France,  there  is  no  confiderable 
manufaftory  of  them  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  manufaftures  at  Rouen,  though  inferior  to 
ours,  are  good,  but  they  have  been  hitherto  near 
so  per  cent,  dearer  than  thofe  of  Manchefter, 
which  has  given  the  latter  the  preference  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  and  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  and  mud  do  the  fame  in  Ame- 
rica. Though  labour  is  cheaper  in  France,  and 
cotton  to  be  had  at  the  fame  price,  or  cheaper, 
the  fuperior  ikill  and  dock  of  England  gives  the 
great  advantage.*  In  the  year  1780,  when  wc 
ihould  fuppofe  our  trade  was  much  affeded  by 
the  war,  fome  of  the  principal  men  of  Man- 
cheller  were  uf  opinion,  that  10,000  hands  more 
might  have  been  employed  in  the  manufaflurcs 
of  chat  place,  it  they  could  have  been  found. 


*  Manchcfter  goods  arc  carried  from  England  into 
prance,  and  there  fold  r.s  French  manufa£lurc. 
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Fine  linen  tapes,  incles  and  fine  thread  are  beft 
from  Holland  or  Flanders ;  but  the  common  Bri- 
tiih  tapes  are  cheapeft,  and  alfo  all  kinds  of 
woriled  bindings,  garters,  coarfe  threads  and 
fewing  filks.  Our  ribbands  are  made  of  Turkey, 
Bengal,  and  China  filks,  and  fome  Italian.*  Eng- 
land fends  a  great  quantity  of  them  even  to  France, 
and  where  beauty  and  good  quality  are  recom- 
mendations, Englifh  ribbands  have  the  preference 
all  over  Europe*  It  was  remarked  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  pamphlet,  that  the  common  rib* 
bands  of  France  had  the  advantage,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  great  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
filks  now  brought  by  our  India  Company  from 
Bengal,  enable  the  Englifh  manufacturer  to  vie 
with  France,  even  in  the  ordinary  article  of  black 
ribbands.  The  India  Company  puts  up  at  eack 
of  their  Tales  (they  have  two  in  a  year)  about 
3,500  bales  of  China  and  Bengal  filks,  each  bale 
from  150  to  300  pounds.  The  importation  of 
Bengal  filk  encreafes  very  much  in  quantity,  and  is 
of  a  very  improved  quality.  The  India  Company 
has  the  merit  of  having  fent  perfons  to  India  to 
indrucl  the  natives  in  the  manner  of  reeling  their 
iilk.     Every  poflible  encouragement  fhould   be 

*  The  average  annual  amount  of  ribbands  manu* 
fai^ured  at  Coventry,  is  about  500,000!. 
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given  to  the  Company  to  induce  them  to  continue 
this  large  import  of  raw  material^  as  conducive 
to  the  extenfion  of  our  valuable  filk  manufadures, 
and  other  manufadturos  mixed  with  filk,  making 
London  the  mart  for  raw  filks,  and  preventing 
the  large  annual  balance  paid  to  the  Italians  folel/ 
for  this  article.  Italian  filk  in  general  domes  or- 
gazined,  fit  for  the  manufadurer.  All  filk  from 
China  and  Bengal  comes  unchrown,  which  gives 
a  great  advantage  to  our  filk  mills.  China  filk 
is  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  Bengal,  and  is  very 
much  ufcd  in  gauzes.  France  is  faid  to  grow 
about  one  third  of  the  filk  flie  confumes,  and 
does  not  export  any  in  a  raw  ftate.  Spain  is  faid 
to  grow  as  much  as  (he  confumes,  and  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  France  may  be  a  competitor 
with  us  in  black  modes  and  fattins,  but  at  pre- 
fent  we  have  a  fuperior  art  in  finifhing  them,  as 
well  as  fine  ribbands,  which  the  French  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  acquire.  In  Perfians 
and  farfenets  we  have  the  advantage.  Gauzes 
are  cheapeft  and  bed  from  Britain.  As  America 
takes  its  faihions  from  England,  niillenery  goods 
will  go  from  hence  in  large  quantities,  as  they 
have  always  done.  Muflins,  allb,  will  come  mod 
reafonable  from  Britain.  Manchcfter  begins  to 
vie  with  the  Eafl  Indies  in  that  article,  and  ma- 
nufactures a  large  quantity.  Pins  and  needles,  and 
all  fmall  wares  will  come  as  cheap  from  Britain 
«s  from  any  country. 
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fnn  in  Plates,  Lead  in  Pigs  and  in  Sheets,  Copper 
in  Sheets,  and  wrought  into  Kitchen  and  other 
Utenftls.        •     .       .^  •  '•     •  '  = 
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'The  demand  for  tin  in  fheets,  to  be  wrought 
in  America  into  kitchen  furniture  and  other  ar- 
ticles, and  of  lead  in  pigs  and  fheets,  for  different 
purpofes,  nfed  to  be  of  confiderable  amount,  and 
will  be  of  flill  greater  in  future.  Thcfe  articles 
can  be  had  from  Great  Britain  only,  to  any  ad- 
vantage} and  though  copper  may  pofTibly  be 
brought  in  the  rough,  cheaper  from  Sweden  than 
from  England,  or  from  the  copper  mines  of  the 
country,  yet  the  dearnefs  of  labour  in  the  Ame- 
rican States  will  lead  the  importer  to  purchafe 
the  article  of  copper,  wanted  in  America,  ready 
made  in  Europe,  and  confequentl)^,  the  manu- 
fa(Elurcrs  in  Great  Britain,  in  that  article,  muft 
have  the  preference ;  and  the  American  States 
have  fo  few  articles  to  fend  to  Sweden,  or  indeed 
to  any  part  of  the  North,  that  all  the  articles 
from  the  Baltic  may  be  imported  through  Great 
Britain,  to  greater  advantage  than  direflly  from 
thofc  countries,  if  a  drawback  Ihould  be  allowed 
on  fuch  articles  on  exportation,  as  ^re  not  now 
entitled  thereto.  A  lead  mine  was  opened  by 
Colonel  ChiOvdl  in  the  frontier  county  of  Vir- 
ginia, viz.  Augufta,  but  not  anfwering  expe(5ta- 
tion,  the  work  was  laid  afhlc.     Lcsd  mines  were 
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30  Painters  Colours.'—Cordage  and  Ship  Chandlery. 

likewife  worked  in  other  parts  of  America,  none 
of  which  ever  fucceeded  to  any  extent.  It 
IS  faid,  that  there  are  lead  mines  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mifliffippi,  but  the  heavy  expence  which  will 
neceflarily  attend  the  bringing  the  ore  or  refined 
metal  to  market,  will  prevent  their  being  worked 
at  leaft  for  many  ages.  j  •. 

PAINTERS    COLOURS,    \^Z 

The  dwelling  houfes,  and  other  buildings  in 
the  American  States,  (except  thofe  in  the  large 
towns)  are  moftly  built  of  wood,  which  circum- 
fiance  caufes  a  large  demand  for  oil,  and  pain- 
ters colours.  Oil  is  made,  in  feme  of  the  pro- 
vinces, from  the  refufe  of  the  flax-feed,  taken 
out  in  cleaning  it  for  exportation;  the  quantity 
is  trifling  compared  to  the  confumption,  but  the 
articles  for  colouring  niuft  be  imported.  The 
ingredients,  whiting  or  chalk,  and  white  leadj 
form  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  all  paint,  and  being 
cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than  elfewhere,  mu(t 
come  from  thence.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
linfeed  oil  went  from  Britain  to  America  before 
the  war. 

Cordage  and  Ship  Chandlery, 

America  manufadtures  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cordage,  but  imports  from  Britain  at  lead  one 
half.  The  cordage  made  in  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces is  not  well  manufactured,  it  Hretches  pro- 
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dtgioufly.  Ruffia  makes  a  great  deal  for  expor- 
tation, and  may  become  a  competitor  with  us  in 
that  article,  if  '^e  do  not  take  off  all  the  duties 
on  hemp  and  tar,  to  enable  us  to  furnifh  America 
cheaper.  We  import  yearly  from  15  to  25,000 
tons  of  different  forts  of  hemp  frem  Peterfburg 
in  Britifli  ihips.  The  Americans  will  prefer  the 
Britilh  cordage,  and  the  proper  affortments  of 
(hip  chandlery,  cannot  be  had  clfewhere.  The 
Dutch  cordage  made  for  exportation  is  by  no 
means  good,  being  made  of  inferior  hemp  and 
old  cables,  but  that  which  is  made  for  their  own 
ufc  is  very  good.  There  was  formerly  a  bounty 
on  cordage;  it  might  be  good  policy  to  revive 
that  bounty  for  a  few  years,  until  the  American 
trade  is  fixed  in  the  old  channel. 


yewellery,  Tlate,  and  ornamental  as  well  as  ufeful 
Articles  of  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingbam  ManU" 
faSlureSy  Buckles,  JVatch-Cbains^  Off. 

Thefe  articles  will  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  In  France,  they  arc  either  too  coftly, 
or  too  badly  defigned  and  finifhed,  to  fuit  the 
American  tafte  j  whilft  the  Britifli  maniifa(5lurer$ 
of  thofe  articles  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  in  uniting 
the  folid  and  ufeful  with  the  fhowy  and  elegant, 
as  to  have  the  preference,  even  in  France. 
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Thefe  articles  mud  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  all  fuch  of  the  articles  for 
houfe  furniture,  which  are  not  manufaftured  in 
the  American  States.  The  materials  at  lead 
will  be  imported.  Uphol fiery,  in  many  articles, 
is  too  bulky ;  but  all  that  goes  from  Europe,  will 
be  taken  from  England. 

MEDICINES  and  DRUGS 

Will  be  imported  from  Great  Britain  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  apothecaries,  phyficians, 
and  furgeons  in  the  American  States,  (who  were 
moftly  natives  of  Britain  or  educated  there,)  have 
of  the  method  of  procuring  and  preparing  them 
in  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  fimilarity  of  the 
pradlice  of  medicine  and  furgery  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  confumption  of  quack  medicines  be- 
fore the  war  was  very  great  in  the  Southern 
Colonies,  and  formed  no  inconfiderable  article  of 
commerce. 

INDIAN     TRADE. 

Goods  in  general,  for  the  Indian  trade,  can  be 

had  chcapeft  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  principally 
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coarfe  woollens,  cutlery,  guns,  gunpowder,  beads, 
paints,  gartering,  ribbands,  gorgets,  bracelets, 
and  other  flight  ornaments  in  filver,  and  different 
metals.  The  French  formerly  had  this  trade,  but 
fmce  the  lofs  of  Canada  they  have  entirely  difufed 
it,  and  there  would  be  fome  difficulty  in  reviving 
the  feveral  manufaftures.  A  confide  rable  part  of 
this  trade  will  go  through  Weft  Florida  for  the 
Chadtaw  and  Upper  Creek  Indians. 


BOOKS. 


This  is  a  confiderable  article  of  exportation  'to 
America  from  Britain,  and  muft  continue  fo  as 
long  as  the  price  of  labour  is  high  there,  and  the 
language  continues  th^  fame.  All  fchool  and 
common  books  can  be  fent  cheaper  from  Britain 
than  they  can  be  printed  in  America,  or  fent  from 
Ireland.  New  books,  for  the  copy  of  which  a 
high  price  is  given  to  the  author,  may  be  printed 
to  advantage  in  America,  or  may  be  had  cheaper 
from  Ireland.  Before  the  war.  Bibles  at  20s.  per 
dozen  were  fent  in  immenfc  quantities  to  Bofton, 
and  formed  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce. 
If  the  Dutch  Ihould  attempt  a  competition  with 
us  in  printing  Englifh  books,  the  duty  upon  paper 
Ihould  be  drawn  back  on  books  cxponed. 
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In  the  foUow'wg  Articles   there  may  he  com- 
.  .         petition, 

LINENS. 

This  is  an  article  of  much  importance  to  the 
manufacturing  and  connmercial  intereft  of  Britaia 
and  Ireland,  and  highly  defer ves  fcrious  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  likely  our  future  export  to  America 
of  this  cxtenfive  branch  of  manufad:ure  will  great- 
ly depend  on  the  vvifdom  of  the  regulations  that 
may  be  now  eflabliflied. 

Britilh  linens  are  imported  into  America  of  all 
prices,  from.  4s.  a  yard  to  the  lovveft;  but  the 
■white  linens,  which  are  chiefly  ufed  for  general 
purpofes,  fuch  as  Ihirting,  fheeting,  &c.  are 
from  2S.  9d.  to  lod.  per  yard  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  Linens  under  that  price  are  either 
brown  or  whited  brown,  particularly  Ofnabiirghs, 
of  which  immenfe  quantities  are  ufed  for  Negroe 
ihirts,  trowfers,  bagging,  and  all  other  purpofes 
to  which  coarfe  linens  are  generally  applied  in  a 
family  way.  Formerly  the  planters  ufed  u'mofl: 
intirely  the  German  Ofnaburghs  for  their  flaves, 
until  the  bounty  of  1 1  d.  a  yard  was  given  on 
all  Britiih  and  Irifh  linens  exported  to  the  colo- 
nies of  the  value  of  6d.  and  not  exceeding:  is.  6d. 

This  bounty  gave  fo  great  encouragement  to 
the  manufactures  of  courfe  linens  in  various  parts 
of    Britain    and    Ireland,   particularly   Scotland, 
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tViat  the  merchants  found  they  could  export  the 
Britirti  Ofnaburghs  to  full  as  much  advantage  as 
the  foreign  -,  and  the  former  being  more  pliable 
and  much  pleafanter*  in  the  wear,  it  gained  fo 
great  a  perference,  that  for  fome  years  before  the 
war,  the  confumption  of  German  Ofnaburghs 
was  become  inconfiderable,  compared  with  the 
former  demand.  Perhaps  another  reafon  may  be 
given  for  the  preference  fhewn  to  the  Britlfli. 
The  Germans  generally  whiten  their  Ofnaburghs 
a  little,  and  in  this  operation  they  ufe  lime, 
which  generally  tends  to  injure  the  linen.  The 
Americans,  it  is  probable,  will  always  give  the 
preference  to  fuch  of  our  linens  as  are  ufcd  in  body 
wear,  not  only  from  the  cflccl  of  habit,  having 
been  long  accuflomed  to  them,  but  alfo  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  better  bleached  and  more 
neatly  prepared  for  fale.  Be  fides,  the  fine  linens 
of  the  Low  Countries  are  very  apt  to  cut  in  the 
wearing:,  owins:  to  the  thread  beinp;  twitled  too 
hard.  The  drawback,  lately  allowed  on  the  ma- 
terials ufed  in  bleaching,  will  aid  in  a  confider- 
able  degree  both  the  linen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures, and  particularly  threads  of  all  forts. 

*  The  mafters  would  not  perhpps  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  circuiTi (lance  of  the  one  kind  of  Ofna- 
burghs being  pkafanter  than  another  in  clothing  their 
flaves,  but  it  muft  be  obfcrvcd,  that  near  two  thirds  of  all 
the  coarfe  linen  worn  by  the  negroes  were  purchafed  by 
themfelves,  with  the  money  obtained  by  their  own  In- 
Ciullry  at  their  Icifurc  hours,  at  leall  in  fome  of  the  States. 
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But  notwithftanding  the  large  confumption  of 
Britifh  and  Irifli  linens,  there  were  alfo  great  quan- 
tities of  foreign  linens  uicd  in   America,  in  par- 
ticular kinds  of  which,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
that,  from  various  caufes,  fuch  as  the  low  price 
of   labour   abroad,   the   raw   material   being   the 
growth   of  the   country,   &c.   our   manufaiStures 
cannot  pretend   to  competition.     America  cannot 
be   fupplied  with   Ruffia  and   German  linen,   as 
cheap  through  England  as  through  Holland,  on 
account  of  duties  and  other  expences  here.     The 
Huffia  competition  will  only  be  in  fheeting  and 
drilling,  which,  before  the  war,  always  formed  a 
part   of   every   well   aflbrted  cargo   to   America. 
Of   flieeting,     15,000   pieces   were   imported    in 
1782,  into  England   from    Ruflia.      If  then  we 
{liould  not  be   able  to  command  the  more  fub- 
flantial   advantages   of   being   the   manufa<5turcrs 
ourfclves,  our  next  objedl  certainly  ought  to  be, 
that  of  endeavouring  to  fecure  the  fupply  of  the 
A'nericaii  market  with  thcfe  articles,  whereby  our 
O'AU   merchants   will  draw  the  commercial  profits 
arifing  from  being  the  importers  and  exporters ; 
we  fhould  then  partake  of  the  carriage,  and  Ame- 
rican ihipping  would  have  lefs  occafion  for  going 
to  other  countries.     But  this  defirable  objcd  can 
only   be  attained  by  our  removing  every  cxpencc 
and  duty  as  much  as  pofTible.     The  Britifh  mer- 
chant IhouUl  be  permitted  to  import  and   (lore, 
in   the  public  warchoufcs,  for  exportation,  fuch 
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linens  as  we  cannot  fupply,  without  making  a 
depofit  of  any  part  of  the  duties.  The  bounty 
oranced  on  Britilh  and  Irifli  linens  ought  lo  be  con- 
tinued, at  leaft  for  fome  time.  By  withdrawing 
them,  we  might  hazard  the  lofs  of  this  extenfive 
branch  of  our  manu failures,  we  might  deprive  a 
very  numerous  clafs  of  our  indultrious  people  of 
the  immediate  means  of  fupporting  themfclves  and 
theirfamilies.  The  linen  manufadlures  of  France 
are  not  equal  to  her  own  confumption,  which  calls 
for  large  quantities  of  linens  from  the  Auflrian 
Netherlands,  and  Germany, 
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Of  every  kind  is  imported  by  the  American 
States.  RuiTia  had  the  advantage  in  RufTia-duck 
and  Raven-duck,  but,  when  charged  with  the 
duty  on  importation  here,  they  were  as  dear  as 
Britifh  fail- cloth.  Lately,  the  exportation  from 
hence  of  RufTia  fail-cloth  for  America  has  almofl: 
ceafcd.  RufTia-duck  in  England  is  about  6s.  per 
piece  (of  36  yards)  dearer  than  in  Holland,  ari- 
fing  from  duties  and  other  cxpcnccs,  which,  as 
far  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  our  own  linen 
manufa(5lurcs,  (liould  be  lowered. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  prcfent  year,  1783,  RufTia- 
duck  was  Co  fcarcc  in  England,  that  near  3I.  was 
given  for  a  piece  that  formerly  fold  from  35s.  to 

40s. 
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40s.  This  occafiGncd  a  g  -2c  ilein/trifi  for  "Rritifli 
l-Ail-cloth,  which  has  a  bounty  of  2d.  per  til  on 
exportation.  A  duty  of  2I.  is.  8  id.  Is  pavable 
on  importation  of  i2d  ells,  or  150  yards  of 
Ruffia-duck  or  fail-cloth,  no  part  of  which  is 
drawn  back  upon  exportation,  either  to  any 
Britifli  colony,  or  to  any  other  parts  whatever. 
It  Is  confidcrably  wider  than  Eny;liili. 

The   number    of  pieces   of  lail-cloth  exported 
from  Peterfourg  for  five  years,  \v  as  as  follows : 


^774-»       '77"^'     ^77^^       '777»     '77"' 
Pieces  in  Eiig.  fliips      ii|;So       67:;;       sGi^c;       i:;o;         401 

Do.  in  foreign  (liips       2:1187     =8^)7     38660     44156     37663 


Tor.  numb,  ol  pieces     36767     35'54    4'3'9    45^^^'     3^*^54 

t 

The  law  that  obliged  all  Biitlili- built  (hips 
to  have  the  firft  fet  of  f.iils  of  Britifti  canvafs 
under  the  penalty  of  50I.  being  now  at  an  end, 
with  regard  to  the  fhips  of  the  American  States, 
there  will  be  competition  for  this  article.  Of  late 
ye.irs  confKlcrable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  various  fpecies  of  fail-cloth  in  Scotland, 
and  the  price  is  confidcrably  reduced,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  facility  with  whicli  hemp  can  be 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  low  price  of 
labour  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  the 
interelt  cf  the  Americans  to  take  Eiitifli  fail-cloth 
while  the  prefent  bounty  is  continued,     it   is  faid, 
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the  Brltlfh  fail-cloth  is  more  apt  to  n^'l'ew  ;  ^•Jt 
that  may  be  prevented,  in  a  greiit  nic;'.{uit.  by 
pickling  when  new  -,  it  is  alio  faid,  that  liic  Ruflia 
fail-cloth  is  more  pliable.  France  makes  fail- 
cloth,  but  ii;  is  much  dearer  and  inferior.  Some 
has  been  made  at  Philadelphia,  but  the  quantity 
muft  be  trifling. 
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"Writing  pap^i    is    cheaper    in    France   and    in 
Flanders,  than  in  Great  Britain  or  Holland  :  but 


is 


little   to  be  met   with  in  either  of 


there 

the  former  countries  of  a  good  quality.     In  Italy 

the  very  toarle  kind*?   of  paper    are   ftill    much 

cheapc 


Holland   ir: 


ulerfcll   England,   but 


the  colour  ui  the  pa^  ..  made  in  Holland,  al- 
though tolerably  good,  yet  is  not  equal,  nor  is 
the  manutadure  fo  pcrfedlc  as  in  England.  To 
that  of  the  latter,  tlicre  is  a  ftrong  prefumption. 
aperference  will  be  given  by  America  from  the 
force  of  habit  and  long  cultom,  and  that  a  con- 
fiderable  (quantity  of  paper  and  Itationaiy  will 
continue  to  be  fcnt  from  iMigland.  Coarfe  paper 
for  ncwfpapers,  ?cc.  is  made  in  America,  but  in 
no  proportion  to  the  depiand. 


LACE    S. 

The  importation  of  the  letter  forts   of  Fhn- 
*Uts  or  BruiTcls  lace,  as  it  \%  called,  cannot,  for  a 
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Printed  Callicoes. 


long  time  to  come,  amount  to  any  thing  confi- 
derable.  The  moft  ordinary  and  low-priced 
thread  lace,  and  the  black  filk  lace  for  trim- 
mings, are  more  immediately  in  demand  in  the 
American  States.  The  thread  laces  are  beft  in 
Flanders  and  Britain.  Although  black  filk  laces 
may  be  had  on  good  terms  at  Barcelona  and  Mar- 
fcilles,  confKlerable  quantities  of  the  Britifli  ma- 
nufafture  have  been  imported  into  America,  and 
it  will  and  muft  Hill  continue  to  form  a  part  of 
general  cargoes. 
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Trinted  Callicoes,  and  other  printed  Goods. 

Next  to  woollens,  linens  and  cutlery,  this  is 
one  of  the  moft  confideruble  articles  imported  into 
the  American  States,  and  as  there  are  now^  large 
manufaftories  eftablifhed  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  Europe ;  the  price  at  which  thofe  goods  can 
be  afforded  in  the  revcral  countries,  and  the  credit 
that  may  be  obtained  for  them,  will  determine 
the  Americans  in  their  purchafes.  Britain  and 
Ireland,  it  is  thought,  will  have  the  advantage  in 
this  branch,  efpecially  in  callicoes  for  beds  and 
furniture  in  line  patterns,  dirtinguilhcd  by  their 
beauty  and  ncatnefs.  Tlie  coarfer  forts  manu- 
factured in  Switzerland,  and  fent  down  the  Rhine 
at  an  caiy  charge,  as  well  as  thofe  made  in  the 
fouth  ol  France  and  in  Catalonia,  from  whence 
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Spaftirti  America  is  chiefly  fupplied,  may  pro»t 
bably  be  as  cheap,  but  will  not  be  fo  well  liked 
in  North  America  as  Bricifh  manufadture.  Th^ 
French  have  much  improved  their  prints  lately^ 
but  their  paterns  do  not  come  up  to  the  Engliih^ 
France,  during  the  war,  had  great  part  of  he^ 
white  cottons  for  printing  from  England,  but  her 
intercourfe  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  now  opened, 
may  enable  her  to  fupply  hcrfelf.  The  very 
great  number  of  the  laborious  poor  which  \i 
fupported  by  means  of  the  introdudlion,  im-» 
provement,  and  extent  of  the  flax  and  cotton 
branches,  renders  them  great  objedts  of  national 
concern,  and  highly  dcferving  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature,  that  by  proper  encouragement 
they  may  be  preferved  to  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland. 


SILKS. 

The  importation  of  filk  goods  of  every  kind 
into  the  American  States  never  was  at  any  time 
equal  in  value  to  one  fifth  of  the  oailicoes  and* 
printed  linens,  nor  is  it  probable  thiu  it  will  ex- 
ceed in  future  that  proportion.  A  fmall  propor- 
tion only  of  the  inhabitants  ot  the  AriiCficail 
States  can  afford  to  wear  coftly  filk«».  The  men 
wear  little,  fome  for  veils,  hrcfches  and  ftock- 
ings,  and  the  women  univr^rfally  prefer  a  chintz, 
muflin  or  callicoe,  to  a  common  filk.  Sligtu  filkt 
are,  howtver,  UkeJy  to  become  a  more  genera! 
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wear  in  America;  neither  France  nor  any  othef 
country  will  ever  engrofs  the  whole,  or  even  thif 
principal  part  of  that  branch  of  commerce  with 
the  American  States,  but  it  will   be  divided  bc-» 
tween  England,  France,   and  Spain;  the  former 
muft  have  a  preference  from  her  fuperior  fabric. 
France  will  find  a  (hare  from  her  fancy  and  in- 
vention, and  Spain  may  come  in  for  fome  ihare 
in  return  for  the  fifh  and  rice  Ihe   receives  from 
the  American   States.     Black  cravats,   filk  lace^ 
and  filk  handkerchiefs  of  all  kinds,   amount  to 
nearly  as  much  as  any  one  article  of  filk  confumed 
in  America.     Great  quantities  of  thefe  handker- 
chiefs,   and   cravats    made   at    Manchefter    and 
Spital-fields,  and  cheap,  are  fent   thither,  fo  are 
the  filk  handkerchiefs  of  Ireland  which  are  in  re- 
pute all  over  Europe.     There  is  a  bounty  of  5s* 
per  pound  weight  on  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tured filks  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  if  that 
was  encreafed  fo  as  to   be  made  equal  to  the 
additional  duty  of  late  years  laid  on  the  importa- 
tion of  organzined  filks  of  Italy,  it  might  greatly 
contribute  to  the  fecuring  to  Great  Britain  the 
principal   part  of  the  trade  to  America  for  that 
valuable   branch  of  manufa^ure.      Light  fhowy 
filks  of  every  kind,  may  go  from  France,  but  the 
more  fubftantial  and  durable  from  Ejigland.     A 
confiderable  quantity  of  the   better  fort  of  filk 
Aockings  is  carried  to  France  from  this  country ; 
therefore  what  America  wants  will  probably  go 
from  hence.    All  mixtures  of  filk  and  cotton^ 
.     .  and 
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and  filks  and  worfted,  will  come  beft  from  Man- 
chefter  and  Norwich.     Poffibly  filk  may  hereafter 
be  raifed  in  America ;   it  is  faid,  it  fuccecdcd  with 
the  French  in  the  Illinois,   but  it  muft  be  a  long 
lime  before  it  can  come  up  to  the  firm  quality  of 
the  Italian  and  China,  or  rival  the  cheapnefs  of  the 
Bengal  filk  imported  in  very  large  quantities  by  the 
EnglifhEaft- India  Company,  (for  a  more  particular 
account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Haberdalhery) 
9nd  it  muft  be  ftill  at  a  more  diftant  period  that 
America  can,  by  any  means,  come  up  to  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  European  manufadlurcs  of 
filk  are  now  brought.     Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raife  raw  filk  in  America,  and  the  climate  and 
1i)il  to  the  fouihward  of  Maryland  is  favourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree.    In  South 
Carolina  and  Qeorgia,  fome  of  the  defcendants  of 
the  French  refugees,  encouraged  by  the  high  boun- 
ty, undertook  the  raifing  of  filk,  but  a  fhort  trial 
fatisfied  them  that  they  could  apply  their  labour 
to   more   advantage  in   raifing  rice,  indigo,  fifc. 
The   greateft  quantity   raifed   in   any   one   year, 
amounted    only    to    541  lbs.      The    raifing    of 
this  article  will   beft  lucceed  in  countries  which 
abound  with  inhabitants,  where  labour  is  cheapj 
but  it  never  pan  anfwer  in  America  for  many 
nges, 

SALT   from    EUROPE, 

This  article  will  fcldom  or  never  anfivcr  to 
form  an  entire  cargoe,  except  for  the  fiflieries, 
'    •  (i  i  but 
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Tea  and  India  Goofx. 


})ut  IS  profitable  as  ballad.  American  articles 
are  bulky,  thofc  taken  in  return  from  Europe 
arc  not  fo.  Salt  will  be  taken  indifcriminately 
from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  wherever  Ibips 
want  a  ballad  on  their  return  to  America,  and 
the  fait  is  to  be  had.  Englifh  fait  is  cheaper  thafi 
French.  Much  goes  from  Li/bon  and  St.  Ubes, 
and  is  bed  for  beef.  The  Americans  ufed  to  load 
annually  about  fourteen  or  fixteen  vefTels  with  pond 
fait  at  Sal  Tortuga.  Before  the  war,  large  quan- 
tities of  fait  went  from  Liverpool  to  America,  an^ 
formed  a  confiderable  article  ot  commerce,  parti- 
cularly to  the  Southern  Provinces,  where  it  wen(t 
generally  in  bags  of  four  bulhcls  for  family  ufe,  by 
which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  facking  alfo  was 
ufed. 

Tea  and  Eaft-India  Goods. 

The  Dutch  ufed  to  purchafe  in  China  a  kind  pf 
black  tea  (of  a  quality  inferior  to  any  we  import)^ 
which  was  purchafed  by  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
in  the  Northern  States,  on  account  of  its  being 
cheaper  than  that  which  came  through  England. 

A  number  of  nierchants  in  Bodon,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  were  concerned  in  a  clandedine 
trade,  either  dire^ly  from  Holland,  or  by  the 
way  0f  St.  Eudatia.  Thefc  merchants  imported 
lowipriced  teas,  canvas  and  certain  Jcinds  of 
Ruflia  and  German  linens,  which,  through  the 
relaxed  date  pf  ^he  executive  powers  of  the 
Britidi  government  in  America,    a^d  aided  by 
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the  unpc^ularity  of  the  revenue  laws,  they  foun4 
little  difficulty  or  rifk  in  introducing  through  the 
various  harbours,  creeks  and  inlets,  with  which 
the  northern  coaft  of  that  continent  abounds. 
The  Middle  and  Southern  States  uie  in  common, 
a  finer  kind  of  tea;  and  as  our  India  Company 
can  afford  to  lell  this  tea  on  full  as  good,  if  noc 
better,  terms  than  the  Dutch  or  any  nation  in 
Europe,  there  is  no  danger  of  loTing  the  Ame- 
rican markets. 

The  Dutch  allow  no  drawback  en  their  teas, 
on  the  contrary  they  are  chargeable  on  eicperta- 
tion  with  one  ftiver  per  pound,  and  alfo  one  per 
<:ent.  on  their  value.  In  England,  a  drawback 
of  cuHoms,  at  the  lutc  of  27).  lod.  per  cent. 
is  allou  ed  on  all  teas  exported  either  to  Ireland 
or  America,  which,  on  an  average  price  of  3s, 
is  within  a  fmall  fraftion  of  9 id.  per  lb.  When 
America  was  declared  independent,  (heof  courfe 
became  a  foreign  ftate,  and  confequently  not 
entitled  to  any  drawback  on  teas ;  but  govern- 
ment wifely  guarded  againft  the  mifchief  which 
would  have  happened  to  the  Eaft-India  Company, 
by  iifuing  an  order  of  council  permitting  the 
drawback  to  be  continued  the  fame  as  before  the 
war.  This  prudent  meafure  will  generally  enable 
us  to  be  competitors,  and  fre(juently  tp  coRimand 
|;he  tea  trade  to  Anierica,  in  preference  either 
to  the  Dutch  or  French  iQ^kst-  Th^  Dutch 
9  purchafe 
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purchafe  hyfons  of  a  quality   much  inferior  to 


•    Theconfumption  of  Eaft-India  muHins,  chintzes, 
^nd  other  piece  goods,  has  always  been  very  con- 
iiderable  in  America.     The  peculiar  advantages 
of  our  fituation  in  India,  will  enable  us,  if  our 
affairs  there  are  prudently  conducted,  to  under- 
fell  any  other  country  in  thefe  articles.     Pepper 
is  the  grcateft  objed  in  the  fpice  trade,  and  this 
can  be  had  on  the  bcft  terms  from  us,  but  the 
Other  fpices  we  cannot  at  prefent  exped  to  furnifh 
to  as  great  advantage  as  Holland;  however,  the 
value  of  thefe  articles,  confumed  in  America,  is  not 
great.    The  average  quantity  of  cinnamon,  annually 
imported  there  before  the  war,  amounted  to  ^bouc 
ji2olb;   of  cloves  7001b;  of  nutmegs  31301b; 
of  mace  5201b.     China  earthern  ware  i9  brought 
to  Europe  merely  as  ballad  to  raife  th<:  teas  above 
the  danger  of  being  wet,  and  whilft  we  continue 
to  be  the  greatcfl:  importers  of  the  latter,  we  (hall 
;ilways  be  able  to  fend  the  former  to  America  on 
the  beft  terms.    The  average  export  of  Eaft-India 
goods  to  America  for  four  years  from  1767  to 
J  7  70,  amoui^ted  to  the  fum  of  %  11,5  Si  I.  15s.  6d, 

*  The  Dutch  navigate  in  mod  rcfpc£ts  cheaper  than 
us ;  but  fo  flow,  that  in  the  end  there  is  no  great  difFer- 
cnce.  Tea  (Bohea)  was  fold  in  Holland,  during  the 
Dutch  war,  from  22  to  36  ftivcrs,  when  in  England 
)C  was  at  28.  I  id.  and  3s.  ...        v  > 
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^ALT-PETRE  dnd  GUNPOfVDE^ 

Will  be  imported  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made 
in  America:  from  whence  cheapeft,  remains  to 
be  decided.  Eaft-India  falt-ipetre  is  by  far  the 
beft.  The  attempts  to  make  it  in  America  failed^ 
the  gunpowder  was  extremely  weak  and  unfit  for 
war — The  Americans  to  deceive  their  people,  fre* 
quently  filled  powder  barrels  with  bUck  fand,  &c* 
and  carried  them  with  their  artillery.  The  ma- 
nufadlure  of  falt-petrc  was  continued  for  fome 
time,  folely  at  the  requeft  of  the  Congrefs,  merely 
with  a  View  of  making  the  people  believe  they 
could  be  fupplied  with  gunpowder  independent 
of  any  afTiftance  from  Europe ;  but  as  foon  as 
we  began  to  relax  in  blockading  the  coaft  of  Ame- 
rica, through  the  interruption  we  met  with  from 
France,  and  the  demand  for  our  cruizers  on  other 
fervices,  the  falt-petre  works  were  chiefly  dropped. 
There  was  no  manufafture  of  gunpowder  in  Ame- 
rica before  the  rebellion,  and  both  falt-petre  and 
gunpowder  were  confiderable  articles  of  exporta- 
tion to  that  country.  Salt-petre  is  ufed  in  every 
family  for  curing  meat,  but  the  American  falt- 
petrc  was  found  to  contain  a  corrofive  quality 
extremely  prejudicial. 

L    j1    PF    N    S. 

The  confumption  of  this  article  is  greater  thao 
that  of  cambric,  and  it  is  a  queflion,  whether 
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Thread.-^  Hemp, 


coarfc  kinds  of  it  can  be  had  ort  bfttfr  tcfffls  in 
Flanders,  France,  or  Britain.  Large  quantities 
are  made  at  St.  Quintin,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
continent,  and  alfo  in  Scotland;  but  the  finer 
kinds  are  run  into  England  fronn  France  and 
Flanders.  In  America  fine  long  lawns  were  fub- 
ftltutcd  whei'e  caniibricks  could  not  be  had* 

T    H    R    E    J    D.  . 

Great  quantities  are  made  hi  Scotland,  Ireland^ 
and  England,  but  there  will  be  a  competition 
with  Flanders.  The  improvements  lately  made 
in  the  manufafture  of  threads  of  all  kinds,  parti-* 
cularly  in  Scotland,  muft  probably  fecure  to 
Great  Britain  the  greateft  part  of  the  demand 
for  this  article.  During  the  war,  confiderable 
quantities  went  from  Britain,  to  Holland  and 
France,  to  be  from  thence  Ihipped  to  America. 

HEMP, 

Although  an  article  of  exportation  from  Ame- 
rica, (he  does  not  raife  a  fiftieth  part  of  her  con- 
fumption.  She  formerly  got  it  through  England 
and  Holland,  from  the  Baltic ;  but  America  has 
little  to  fend  to  the  Baltic,  and  a  cargo  for  Ame* 
rica  could  not  eafily  be  made  up  there.  The  foil 
of  the  fettled  colonies  was  not  in  general  rich 
enough  for  hemp  ;  't  failed  at  lead  from  different 
circumftances  -,  frolts  came  on  too  foon  in  fbme 
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parts.  The  bounties  given  on  the  exportation 
of  hemp,  from  America  to  Britain,  had  not  pro- 
duced any  great  efFedl.  Previous  to  the  revolt, 
226  tons  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  91b.  were  exported  to 
Britain  in  one  year  at  30I.  per  ton,  amounting 
to  6783I.  17s.  5d.  fterling.  The  report  of  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1765, 
fays,  the  provincial  bounty  has  been  paid  for 
105,000  cwt.  of  hertip,  which  not  being  yet  the 
belt,  is  confumcd  here,  or  fent  lo  Philadelphia 
and  Bofton  ;  but  he  hopes  the  next  fummer  will 
produce  fome  that  will  receive  the  parliamentary 
bounty.  This  (hews  the  American  hemp  was 
of  an  inferior  kind,  and  explains  the  reafon  why 
the  European  cordage  was  preferred.  America 
may,  in  due  time,  grow  fufficient  for  her  own 
confuiTiption.  Between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mifllf- 
Cppi,  it  is  faid,  there  are  many  tboufand  acres  of 
native  hemp  j  but  not  fo  good  as  that  planted 
and  cultivated.  Labour,  however,  is  fo  much 
cheaper  in  RufTia,  that  hemp  may  be  fent  to 
America  cheaper  than  it  can  be  railed  and  dreffcd 
there,  and  cordage  alfo. 
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Articles  which  cannot  be  fuppl'ied  by  Great- 
Britain  to  Advaiitage, 


IV    I    N    E, 

The  wines  confumed  in  Ainerica  are  Madeira, 
(generally  an  inferior  fort,  calUd  New-York  wine, 
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or  rather  Teneriffe  wine,  under  the  name  of 
Madeira,)  Lifbon,  Fyal,  and  fome  Sherry ;  thefe 
have  hitherto  cc'mpofed  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  whole  ever  confumed  in  the  American  States. 
The  quantity  of  port  and  claret  has  been  com- 
paratively inconfiderable.  The  Americans  will 
now  import  wines  diredly  from  the  countries 
which  produce  them,  and  v/ill  perhaps  ufc  more 
French  wines  than  they  did.  They  could  not 
heretofore  get  them  cheap  through  Britain, 
becaufe  they  left  a  grtat  part  of  the  duties  un- 
drawn back,  ami  wines  will  be  run  cheaper 
through  the  American  States,  both  to  the  Weft 
Indies  and  Canad;i,  &:c.  unlcfs  all  the  duties  are 
drawn  back  on  re- exportation  from  hence.  Wine 
from  Madeira,  Fya],  &c.  is  fubjcft  to  a  duty  of  7I. 
per  ton,  which  on  Madeira  wine,  amounts  to  10 
per  cent,  but  owin^;  to  the  cheapnefs  of  Fyal  wine, 
the  fame  duty  amounts  to  50  percent,  which  fhould 
now  be  altered  or  taken  off,  otherwifc  our  remain- 
ing  colonies  will  be  on  a  worfc  footing  than  the 
American  States,  ajid  would  be  fupplied  through 
them,  who  of  courfe  would  be  the  carriers  of 
that  article.  * 

BR  AND  J  EH. 


*  Attpmpls  to  make  wine  m  America  have  hitherto 
failed.  Some  have  iiijiputcd  it  partly  to  the  luxuriancy 
of  the  vegetation,  anjl  partly  to  the  fuddcn  (hewers  to 
which  the  Southern  and  Middle  Colonies  arc  fuhjcil, 
and  a  hot  fun  which   is  .npt  immediately  after  to  beam 
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.    BRANDIES. 

There  has  never  been  any  great  confumption  of 
brandy  in  the  American  States,  nor  will  there  be, 
fo  long  as  good  Wcfr- India  i\im  can  be  had 
fronn  is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  gallon,  w»iich  was  the  cafe, 
and  the  people  preferred  it ;  but  the  importation  of 
brandy  will  be  from  France  and  Spain.  The  Nor- 
thern Colonies  will  hardly  encourage  it,  as  it  would 
interfere  with  their  diltillcries  of  niolafles  received 
in  return  for  their  fupplies  to  the  French  iflands. 
Spanifli  brandies  are  not  fo  good  in  quality,  but 
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out  at  the  feafon  when  the  grapes  are  beginning  to  ripen, 
whereby  they  generally  burft  and  Coon  decay  on  the 
vine.  But  others  fay  the  trials  have  not  been  fair ; 
that  there  has  bi:cn  no  attempts  to  plant  vineyards,  and 
To  make  wines,  except  by  private  £(ntlcmcn  for  ihcir 
own  confumption  ;  and  that  it  is  not  owing  either  to  the 
rains  or  heats,  that  wines  arc  not  made  for  falc  in  Ame- 
rica, becaufe  neither  rain  nor  heat  are  more  prevalent  in 
many  of  the  provinces,  than  they  arc  in  the  wine  coun- 
tries;  and  the  reafon  why  the  people  li:ivc  not  attempted 
10  make  vineyards  is,  becaufe  the  ground  with  caly  cul- 
tivation produces  an  immediate  pre  :it,  anJ  it  takes  \\x 
or  fcven  years  to  bring  a  vineyard  to  yielil  nnv  ronfi- 
derable  profit.  Thegrapts  of  the  moA  parts  of  Kuroj»e 
grow  with  very  cafy  management,  iu  the  middle  colo- 
nics; very  good  wines  have  been  n.s  dc  near  Philadel- 
phia of  the  native  gr:«pc.      Perhaps  to   ingraft  the  Kuro- 
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GENEVA 


are  generally  confidcrably  cheaper  than  the 
French  ;  and  for  this  reafon  very  large  quanti- 
ties have  been  known  to  go  fomc  y#ars  to  France, 
after  a  fucceflion  of  ftiort  vintages,  even  to  the 
extent  of  10,  15,  and  2o,ooo  pipes,  incFuding 
what  was  fent  to  Dunkirk  and  other  parts  of 
Flanders,  for  the  ufe  of  Englifh  fmugglers:  but 
when  the  vintage  is  plentiful  in  France,  the  quan- 
tity wanted  from  Spain?  is  fmall,  and  fome  years 
fcarce  any.  There  is  not  more  brandy  made  in 
Portugal  than  is  neccflary  for  the  confumption  of 
the  country,  and  to  mix  with  her  wines.  Some 
brandies  are  made  in  America,  from  peaches, 
but  it  is  fcarc:  j  fome,  not  good,  is  made  from 
apples  and  malt:  but  even  New-England  rum  is 
preferred  to  American  brandies. 

GENE    V  A. 

This  article  is  in  lefs  demand  than  brandy,  and 
will  be  imported  from  Holland:  it  may  foon  be 
made  in  America,  being  diftilled  from  rye.  Re- 
duced lands^  thiit  no  longer  will  bear  wheat  or 
Indian  corn,  w"ll  bear  that  grain.  Gin  of  con - 
fidcrable  cftimaeion  is  made  at  Maidftone  in  Kent, 
but  as  yet  not  in  fufllcienc  quantity  for  exportation. 

pcan  on  the  native  grape  might  anlvvcr.  But  if  making 
a  little  wine  by  private  gentlemen,  is  the  only  proof 
that  America  will  be  a  wine  country,  England  might 
pretend  to  the  faiitc. 

Sweet 
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Sweet  Oilf  Raiftns^  Figs,  Olives,  and  other  Fruits, 

The  importation,  which  is  i.o*;  of  a  capital 
amount,  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  made  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  whence  they 
were  chiefly  fmuggled  before  the  war. 

CAMBRICS. 

The  confumption  of  this  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can States,  is  not  to  a  confiderable  amount:  it 
will  probably  encreafe  very  much  when  it  can  be 
got  cheaper  than  heretofore,  and  it  may  be  had 
on  the  bed  terms  from  France  and  Flanders. 

^he  imports  having  been  thus  enumerated  and 
conjidered,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  attend  to  the 
exports  from  America  to  Europe^  by  "juhich  the  Ame- 
ricans are  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported.     They  confijt 

'  the  following : 

The  produce  of  the  IVhale  and  Cod  Fijberies,  viz, 
IVhaU-QH,  Bone,  fins,  and  Salted  fijh. 

"Whale-oil,  bone  and  fins,  being  enumerated 
articles,  could  only  be  fcnt  from  the  Ame- 
rican colonics  to  Great  Britain,  or  fomc  other 
part  of  I  he  Britifli  dominions.  If  permitted  to 
be  received  from  the   American   Scales  on   the 

fame 
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fVbale  and  Cod  Fijhtries. 


fime  terms  as  formerly,  we  fhall  encourage  ^ 
foreign  manufad^ure  to  the  prejudice  of  one  of 
our  own  moft  elfential  branches  of  trade.  This 
fifhery  can  be  carried  on  to  more  advantage  front 
Nova  Scoria,  St.  John's,  Canada,  and  Newfound- 
land, than  from  any  other  place,  particularly  to 
Huufon's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straights,  where  the 
Americans,  before  the  war  broke  out,  caught  a 
great  number  ot  filh,  which  yielded  oil  and  bone. 
Within  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  fea  cow  and 
porpoife  fiiheries  have  produced  a  very  confider- 
ablc  quantity  of  oil  for  fomc  years  pad.  The 
whale  fifliery  on  the  American  coaft  was  fo  much 
exhaullcd  before  the  rebellion,  that  the  New- 
Enghnders  went  to  the  coafts  of  Africa  and 
Brazil,  the  Faulkland  iflands,  the  Weftern  Iflands, 
and  the  coaft  of  Ireland  j  the  oil  and  blubber  were 
carried  to  America ;  the  latter  was  manufac- 
tured into  oil,*^  and  nearly  the  whole  fcnt  to  the 
Britiih  markets.  It  is  obvious  that  this  trade  can 
be  carried  on  to  greater  advantage  to  the  above- 
mentioned  places  from  Britain  and  Ireland  than 
from  America,  as  a  double  voyage  would  be 
avoided.  The  whale  fidierics  requiring  nothing 
tut  what   our   own  trade  fupplies,  it  will  be  the 


•  Oil  cxportetl  in  i  770  from  America, including  Ncw- 

foundland,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  Great  Britain 

alone,  was  473^  to"s,  49  \  ^.illons,  at    15I.    per  ton  in 

America,  amounts  to  7  1,01  2I.    l6s.   31I,  at  the  place  of 

fulc,  at  ill.  per  ton,  (;<;,4i81.  los.  6J. 
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greateft  abfurdity  ro  allow  any  foreigners  to  incro- 
duce  whale-oil,  bone,  or  fins  •,  it  would  be  a  great 
check  to  our  navigation,  w\d  no  nnoncpoly  is  more 
nccefl' ry  for  the  benefit  of  our  (hipping.  The  Ame- 
rican cod  fillif  ry  is  an  objpft  of  great  importance, 
both  to  the  commerce  and  to  the  marine  of  Great 
Britnin.  This  fubjeft  comprehends  three  dirtindk 
objefts :  ift.  The  people  employed  in  taking 
and  curing  the  fifh,  may,  with  great  propriety, 
be  confidcred  as  fo  many  manufa<5turers  who  bring 
forward  a  certain  commodity  or  manufacture, 
which,  when  pcrfefled,  becomes  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  export.  2dly,  This  trade  is  certainly  a 
great  commercial  obj:£t,  as  it  gives  freight  to 
upwards  of  200  fail  of  veflels  diredlly  to  Europe, 
chiefly  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  for  neither 
England,  France,  nor  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  take  any  quantity  of  the  American  fifh ; 
and  3dly,  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  is,  without 
doubt,  the  mofl  extenfive  nurfery  for  feamcn, 
and  thofe  of  the  very  bed  fort.  Fifheties,  coafl- 
ing  trade,  and  northern  voyages,  produce  hardy 
and  intrepid  fcamen  •,  African  and  Indian  voyages 
deftroy  many,  and  debilitate  more.  In  all  (he 
filhing  vefTcls  from  the  Well  of  England,  Ire- 
land, the  Iflands   of  Gucrnfey  and  Jerfcy,*   be- 


\\       ^ 


•  The  inauds  of  Jcrfcjr  and  Cucrnfcy  fend  a  con- 
ruicrablo  number  of  filhing  velTels  to  Newfoumlland, 
and  before  the  war,  carried  on  a  large  trade  to  the 
callern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  arc  now  engaged  in 
the  fame  part,  viz.  Canfo. 
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fides  the  ordinary  complement  of  mariners,  there 
arc  a  number  of  apprentices  and  hired  fervants 
employed  in  taking  and  curing  the  fifli.  Thcfe 
apprentices  and  fervants,  likewife,  take  their  tour 
of  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  (hip,  whereby  they 
foon  become  tolerable  feamen.  Befides  the  large 
veflels,  there  are  upwards  of  2000  boats  or 
ihallops  *  employed  in  catching  fi(h  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.  Thefe  fmall  veflels  feldom 
go  any  diftance  from  the  land  ;  they  chiefly  fi(h 
along  fhore,  and  on  the  adjacent  banks,  i..  each 
of  them  is  alfo  a  number  of  apprentices  and  hired 
fervants,  a  part  of  whofe  time  is  employed  on 
fhore  in  ere(fling  flages,  and  in  drying  and  curing 
the  fifh.  In  the  year  1772,  the  number  of  per- 
fons  employed  in  the  fiflieries  of  Newfoundland 
and  our  remaining  colonies,  amounted  to  about 
25,000,  including  boySj-f'  which  are  more  than 
double  the  number  that  were  employed  in  the  trade 
of  the  American  States,  and  this  is  exclufive  of  the 
feamen  employed  in  the  other  branches  of  trade 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  From  this  nurfery, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  our  navy  has 
feldom  failed  of  receiving  a  large  and  fcafonable 

*  A  (hallop  is  about  twenty  tons,    and  has  fails  fa» 
fljioncd   like  the    luggers    in   England, 

f  Much  the  greatell  part  go  from  Britain  and  Ireland 
every  year;  about  5000  remain  in  the  country  during 

the  winter. 
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fupply  of  men,  who,  by  a  little  arte  'tion  of  the 
officers,  foon  got  acquainted  with  the  duty  of 
large  (hips. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  total  quantity  of  fi/li 
caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  coatts 
of  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  amounted 
to  857,371  quintals  of  dried,  and  42,227  barrels 
of  pickled  fifli.  Of  thefe,  451,114  quintals  and 
^e^f^  barrels,  were'  exported  from  Newfoundland, 
the  coaft  of  I  abr  :dore,*  the  gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  N«'va  S.otia,  and  35,447  quintals,  and 
1 136  barrel*;,  w.  re  fent  to  the  Well  Indies.  From 
the  American  States  in  the  above  year,  105,450 
quintals,  arid  11^4  barrels,  ^\ere  exj)orted  to 
Europe  ;  and  10  the  Eritifh  and  foreign  Well  In- 
dies, 265,36^,'  (juintp.ls,  and  39,412  barrels.  This 
trade,  which  has  been  computed  at  one  third,  or 
ncai  one  half  of  the  remittances  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  they  will  continue  to  enjoy,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  neglect  or  encouragement  of  our 
own  filhciics.  They  will  have  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  the  fupply  of  the  foreign  Weft-India  iflands. 
The  part  which  went  to  the  Britifli  Weft-India 
iflanc^s,  will  now  be  gained  to  our  own  fiftieries, 
as  alfo  the  whale  fins  exported  to  Britain. 

*  The  principal  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Labradore  was 
from  the  Old  Colonics.  So  much  of  the  produce  of 
that  trade  which  was  not  confumcd  in  the  Old  Colonies, 
was  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
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The  proceeds  of  the  filh  fcnt  in  Britlfh  and 
American  fhipping  to  the  European  market, 
amounted,  including  freight,  to  about  450,000!, 
almoft  the  whole  of  which  was  remitted  to  Great 
Britain,  except  only  that  part  which  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchafc  of  the  confiderable  car- 
goes which  were  conftantly  fmuggled  into  New 
England,  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  adls 
of  Navigation.  The  value  of  the  filh  exported 
to  the  Britifh  and  foreign  Weft-Indian  iflands,  in- 
cluding freight,  amounted  to  upwards  of  250,000!. 
It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  filh  for  the  Weft 
Indies  was  not  fcnt,  as  it  was  to  Europe,  in  entire 
cargoes,  but  in  parcels,  along  with  an  aflbrtment 
of  other  provifions,  lumber,  &c.  and  that  above 
40,000  quintals  of  the  fifti,  exported  from  the 
American  States,  were  not  the  produce  of  their 
own  filhery,  but  received  from  Newfoundland, 
Mova  Scotia,  Sec.  in  part  of  payment  of  the  pro- 
vifions, rum,  &c.  furnifhed  to  thofe  colonies. 

Befides  the  advantage  in  neighbourhood  to  the 
filheries  which  the  American  States  had  over  the 
Ihipping  from  Europe,  they  alfo  had,  by  being 
poffeflTed  of  the  greater  Ihare  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  America  to  and  from  the  Weft 
Indies,  a  profitable  and  conftant  employment  for 
their  filhing  vefl'els  during  the  winter,  whilft  our 
(hips  were  laid  up  for  four  or  five  months  in  that! 
feafon  in  the  ports  of  Dartmouth,  Poole,  &c. 
I  Nova 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  *  the  ifland  of  St.  John's, 
efpecially  when  they  are  in  a  more  advanced  (late 
of  fettlement  than  they  are  at  prefent,  will  filH 
more  advantageoufly  than  the  American  States, 
being  nearer,  and  confcquently  at  much  lefs  ex- 
pcncc,  and  can  take  advantage  of  the  firft  of  the 
feafon.  They  will  foon  be  able  to  fupply  our 
Weft-India  iflands  amply  with  fifli,  provifionf, 
and   lumber  1    and   by  our  preventing  the  States 


*  The  coaft  round  the  ifland  of  St.  John's  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  abounds  with  every  fort  of  fifli. 
The  foil  of  the  ifland  is  excellent,  and  capaMe  of  great 
improvement ;  and  in  the  prefent  llatc  of  things,  is  an 
obje£l:  highly  interefling  to  government.  No  country 
will  afford  better  pafture  for  cattle,  and  provifions  of 
all  kinds  may  be  raiffd  in  great  abundance.  There  is 
a  fea-cow  fiflicry  at  the  Magdalene  iflands  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  coall,  which  if  carried  on,  would  turn  to 
good  account.  This  ifland  abounds  with  fine  harbours  ; 
as  to  population,  it  encrcafed,  during  the  four  years 
immediately  fubfequent  to  its  feparation  from  Nova 
Scotia,  as  a  gorcrnment,  from  about  aoo  to  near  3000 
inhabitants.  The  fifliery  here  may  be  more  eafily  pro- 
tefted  in  time  of  war.  The  fifhing  grounds  are  more 
free  Irom  fogs,  and  there  is  clear  weather  on  fliorc 
for  curing  their  fifli.  A  reunion  of  this  province 
with  Nova  Scotia  has  been  mentioned ;  it  fecms  by  no 
means  advifcable  ;  it  would  be  very  harfti  to  make  it 
depend  on  Halifax  in  matters  of  jurlfprudcnce.  No 
places  arc  fo  fit  for  commanding  the  gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence as  tluo  ifland,  and  Cape  13:eton. 
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from  participating  in  the  carr\ing  trade,  the  fifbery 
will  be  greatly  promoted,  as  the  vefTels  belong- 
ing to  our  own  colonies,  en; ployed  in  that 
branch,  will  reap  the  btncfir  which  formerly  gave 
the  people  of  New  England  lb  great  -ni  advan- 
tage, viz.  conllant  employment  during  the  winter 
for  their  fifhing  vcflTels. 

There  are  many  places  on  the  coafts  of  Nova 
Scotia,*  where,  at  certain  feafons,  large  quanti- 
ties 

■*  It  will  not  be  cafy  to  find,  in  any  treaty  that  ever 
was  made,  a  ftipulation  equal  to  the  following;  it  is 
part  of  the  3d  article  of  the  Provillonal  articles  :  "  The 
American  fiUiermen  fliall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure 
fifii  in  any  of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
of  Nova  Scotia,  A^agdalcne  iflands,  and  Labradore,  fo 
long  as  the  fame  Hiall  rcaiain  unfettled."  It  does  not 
appear  what  purpofc  it  could  anfvver,  but  to  give  up 
every  advantage,  or  to  embroil  us  hereafter.  But  mod 
fortunately  an  unexpectedly  rapid  population  will  ena- 
ble government  to  declare  Nova  Scotia  at  lead,  fettled. 
Every  creek  has  now  fome  inhabitants,  and  our  fhips 
of  war  fliould  hive  orders  accordingly.  1  ranee  did 
not  intend  the  American  States  fhould  have  a  fhare  of 
the  Newfoundland  fiiliery,  which,  it  is  faid,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  American  Commifhoners, 
they  Immediately,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  miniflers,  and  contrary  to  orders  from  Con- 
grcfs,  fuddenly  ligncd  the  Provifional  Articles  with 
our  ncgociator,  who,  (ignorant  of  the  above  circum- 
flance,  although  known  to  many  at  Paris)  had  explained 
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t'lcs  of  cod  are  taken  in  the  ports,  and  the  falmon 
fifhery  in  that  province,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Sc. 
Lawrence,  on  the  Canada,  Labradore,  and  Nova 
Scotia  (horcs,  is  unqiicllionably  the  bed  in  the 
world.  The  colonies  were  accuftomed,  long  be- 
fore the  war,  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  fifhery 
at  Loulfbourg,  and  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
particularly  at  Spanifli  River  and  Canfo.  From 
the  Maflachufetts  only,  near,  if  not  quite,  one 
hundred  fail  of  veffels,  from  40  to  60  tons,  were 
employed  in  this  bufinefs.  The  cuflom  was  to 
fit  out,  early  in  the  Spring,  with  provifions  and 
other  (lores,  fufficicnt  to  lafl:  the  fummer,  and 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  fifliing  ft-afon  was  over, 
they  returned  to  their  homes,  with  from  fix  to 
800  quintals  of  filTi  fit  for  market,  and  about  one 
ton  of  oil  for  each  veflcl. 

In  the  year  1763,  about  eighty  or  ninety  floops 
were  employed  from  New  England  in  the  whale 
fifhery,  carrying  thirteen  men  eachj  jnll  before  the 
war  they  increafcd  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  f^il. 
The  cod  fifliery  in  1763,  employed  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fchooners,  carrying  each  nine 


that  he  was  ready  to  fign  on  any  terms,  and  readily 
gave  up  the  Newfoundland  fiftiery.  France  alfo  in- 
tended Spain  fhould  have  had  Eaft  Louifiana.  Our 
ncgociator,  with  great  liberality,  gave  up  that  country 
which  had  been  conquered  from  us,  but  it  has  not  yet 
appeared  that  Spain  i&  willing  to  relincjuini  her  right. 
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men,  which  were  increalbd  before  the  war  to 
more  than  three  hundred  fail.  Abau:  forty  fail, 
employed  in  the  mackerel  fifhcry  in  the  year 
1763,  were  increafed  to  one  hundred  fail,  carry- 
ing from  five  to  feven  men.  The  whale  vefTcls  were 
from  fixty  to  eighty  tons.  Cod  vefleis  from  forty 
to  feventy  tons,  and  mackerel  vefleis  from  twenty 
to  forty. 

It  fhould  never  be  the  policy  of  England  to 
give  a  par^icul.r  encouragement  to  fedentary  fi(h- 
eries  at  the  cliitance  of  3C00  miles,  as  they  interfere 
fo  much  with  the  filheries  carried  on  from  the  coafts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Experience  has 
fhewn,  that  during  our  wars  we  never  could  pro- 
cure any  failors  from  the  great  nurfery  of  the 
American  fifliery,  partly  indeed  from  the  bad 
policy  of  prote(5ling  from  the  prcfs,  by  z&,  of 
parliament,  the  American  failors,  thereby  ex- 
empiing  them  from  the  public  lervice.  Thus 
the  American  enjoys  ail  the  advantages,  while 
our  fifnermen  arc  fubjcd  to  every  inconvenience 
and  burthen. 
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A  confiderablc  export  from  the  Northern  Colo- 
nies to  feveral  countries,  particularly  to  the  Britifh 
and  foreign  Weft-India  iflands ;  but  if  the  whale 

filheries  to  the  Weftern  Iflands,  Africa,   Brafil, 
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Faulkland's  ifland,   &c.  are  properly  encouraged, 
this  article  would  be  manufadured  here  cheaper 
and  belter  than  in  the  American   Stares,   and  we 
iho'.  id  underfell  them  even  in  the   Weft  Indies. 
It   is    evident,    that   much    more   fpermaceti   has 
been  imported  here,  than  what  the  trifling  amount 
of  duty,  viz.  38I.    6s.  4d.  (which  appears  in  the 
Cuftom-Houfe   books  of   laft  year)   conveys   an 
idea  of  j   it  will  be   inquired,  whence  have   the 
manufadures  of  candles,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  been  fupplicd  with  this  article ;  that  at 
Hull,  in  particular,  furnilhing  in  one  year  more 
Ipcrmaceti  candles  for  home  confumption,   than 
the  whole  of  this  article  entered  for  three  years 
could   have  fupplied.      The  truth  is,  that  in  all 
importations  of  white  oil  from  Newfoundland,  or 
from  any'  other  of  the  late  colonies  in  America, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  fpermaceti.     Spermaceti  be- 
ing rated  as  a  drug,  pays  a  high  duty  of  17I.  izs, 
per  ton,  when  imported  from  the  colonies,  which 
amounts  almoft  to  a  prohibition,  and  feems  to  be 
intended  as  fuch  j  and  as  it  requires  the  greateft  care 
and  attention  toafcertain  the  quantity  in  each  butt, 
or  calk  of  oil,  which  can  be  done  only  by  draw- 
ing famples   with  a  proper   inftrument   for   that 
purpofe,  this  care  and  ceremony,  it  is  apprehended, 
is  but  too  often  difpcnfed   with,  and  the  whole 
paffcd  as  oil,  notwithftanding  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  fpermaceti  arc  therein,  which  are  after- 
wards 
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wards  fold  to  the  maniifadorles,   though  only  the 
oil  duty  has  been  paid. 

Spermaceti  candles  exported     295,7i61bs.    £.        s.  el. 

At  IS.  3d.  in  America     -  18,482     e  o 

At  the  place  of  fulc  at  2s. 

Of  which,  to  Britain     - 

Ireland     - 

South  of  Europe     -     - 

Africa 

Weft  Indiv;s     -      - 


481  lbs. 
1,250 
24,268 


29,571    »2   O 


FLOUR    and   WHEAT:. 

Thefe  articles  have  been  of  far  greater  value 
in  the  American  cxpoitaiions  than  the  produce 
of  the  fi.O-jeries,  as  appears  in  the  Tables  of  the  Ap- 
pendix; but  excepting  the  inftance  of  three  or 
four  years,  there  never  was  any  mari<et  in  Europe 
for  the  wheat  and  wheat-flour  of  America,  except 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  ports  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Ikfore  the  war,  the  wheat  of  Ca- 
nada began  to  be  in  great  demand  in  Barcelona, 
and  other  parts  of  Spain.  It  keeps  much  better 
on  the  pailage,  and  in  a  hot  climate,  unmanufac- 
tured, than  in  the  (late  of  flour.  The  Spaniards 
and  Portugvicfe  gave  it  the  preference  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  from  the  advantage  they  de- 
rived from  being  the  manufa(flurcr8  themfclvcs ; 
it  may,  however,  be  the  intcreft  of  the  Canadians 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  creeling  of 
corn  mills  in  their  own  country,  for  the  fake   of 
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fupplying  the  Weft  Indies,  the  fifheries,  &c. 
Portugal  wines  were  taken  in  return,  and  feemcd 
to  be  preferred  in  Canada  ;  between  five  and  600 
tons  were  annually  imported,  and  between  eight 
and  nine  tons  of  Madeira.  There  was  no  winter 
wheat  in  Canada  previous  to  1763.  In  1774, 
vaft  quantities  of  both  that  and  fummcr  wheat 
were  exported,  not  lefs  than  500,000  bufhels, 
with  which  above  100  vcfTels  were  loaded  for 
Europe,  bcfides  what  was  fent  in  flour  and 
bifcuit  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  fiflierics,  and 
100,000  buftiels  were  left  in  hand  for  want  of 
ihips  to  export  them.  In  five  or  fix  years,  three 
or  400  fail  might  be  employed  from  Canada  in 
this  and  other  branches.  Our  Weft  India  iflands 
will  then  be  under  no  neccflity  of  drawing  fup- 
plies  from  the  American  States,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  their  wheat-flour  ftiould  be  prohibited, 
when  the  Britifti  iflands  and  our  remaining  colo- 
nies can  fupply  this  article.  The  merchants  of 
Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  corn  country, 
fent  fliips  to  Quebec  to  load  with  wheat,  from 
thence  to  Europe :  40,000  quarters  of  Canada 
wheat  ufcd  to  be  imported  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  annually,  before  ihi^  revolt.  Ca- 
nada can  fupply  the  Newfoundland  fineries  with 
flour  and  bread.  France  will  not  allow,  except 
in  times  of  extraordinary  fcarcity,  the  Atnerican 
States  to  fupp'v  her  fiflierics  in  Nortii  America, 
or  her   Wcil-InJia  iflan<l8,   with    ihofe    articles. 
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French  (idling  Ihips,  going  our,  have  nothing 
eU'e  to  carry,  except  implements  for  filhery, 
and  fait.  1  here  has  been  a  great  conteft  be- 
tween the  minifter  or  France,  and  the  French 
merchants,  8cc.  The  latter  infilled  that  the  Ame- 
rican States  Ihould  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
flour  to  their  VVcft-India  iflands,  and  gained 
their  point.  The  policy  is  obvioully  good.  It 
is  abfurd  in  any  mother  country  to  allow  ftrangcrs 
to  fupply  their  colonics,  when  every  market  pof- 
fible  (hould  be  opened  that  can  encourage  agri- 
culture. England  (hould  ufe  the  fame  policy  as 
France  to  encourage  her  agriculture,  elpecially 
as  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  American  States, 
are  likely  to  have  uioft  of  the  corn  trade  which 
England  had.  In  war  time,  the  importation  of 
Hour  from  America  has  ufually  been  allowed  into 
the  French  iflands  i  but  in  peace,  it  is  prohibited 
both  in  the  Dutch  and  French  fettlcments,  thole 
nations  knowing  the  advantage  of  lupplying  and 
carrying  it  thcmfelvcs.  A  foreign  velTcl  havinuj 
ten  barrels  of  flour  in  any  of  their  ports,  would 
be  confilcated.  As  flour  is  the  principal  Ilaple  of 
New  York,  New  Jcrfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  and 
the  Hritifli  VVcft-India  iflLinds  are  now  open  to 
receive  it  in  our  (hips,  while  the  French  and 
Dutch  lettlcmcnts  are  Ihut  aeainft  it,  it  is  ccr- 
rain  thole  ftates  will  be  glad  to  fell  ihcir  flour 
to  any  (hips  that  may  go  to  take  it  to  our  illands. 
Even  M.'iyland  and  Virginia  produce  a  very  large 
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quantity  of  wheat.  Wheat,  however,  is  not  the 
bed  ftaple  for  the  American  States  to  depend  on, 
becaufe,  in  general,  the  demand  in  Europe  is  un- 
certain. France  and  Britain  will  only  take  it 
uhen  there  is  a  fcarcity,  and  the  American  States 
will  find  other  competitors,  befides  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Ipeculations  in  grain  ruined  more  traders  in 
America,  than  every  other  branch  of  bufinef* 
there.  The  American  vcfTcl  fomctimes  made  its 
voyage  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  before  ours,  from 
London  or  the  Ealt  Coafl:,  got  out  of  the  Channel  { 
but  veflTels  may  go  from  our  South  Coaft  in  a 
fortnight.  The  paflage  from  America  is  about 
five  or  fix  weeks  j  freight  nearly  the  fame  from 
America  or  London  to  Spain  or  Portugal.  The 
American  States,  however,  were  more  than  com- 
petitors with  us  for  the  wheat  trade  \  they  had 
for  fome  years  engrofled  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
we  had,  and  it  has  been  computed,  upon  an  ave- 
rage of  five  years,  they  had  received  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  upwards  of  320,0001.  per  annum 
for  that  grain.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumfiance, 
arifing  from  the  independence  of  America,  that 
tht  Bririlh  iflcs  will  regain,  in  a  confidcrable  de- 
gree, the  fupply  of  our  Weft-India  iflands  with 
bread  and  flour.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  in 
America,  is  from  15  to  18  bulhels  per  acre; 
weight  per  buniel,  from  5H  to  6^  pounds ;  ave- 
rage price  per  bufljcl,  3s.  llcrling.     The  weevil 
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has  been  extremely  dellrudtive  to  wheat  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  fome  provinces  nearjy  deftroycd  the 
crop, 

PIPE-STAVES  and  LUMBER  in  general 

This  was  a  confiderable  article  to  Spain  and  to 
Portugal,  and  to  fome  other  parts  of  Europe,  as 
alfo  to  Madeira,  and  the  other  wine  iflands  and 
countries.  Tiinlxr  for  thcfe  purpofcs  is  to  be 
found  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  forefts 
in  thofe  countries  have  been  hitherto  alinoft  un- 
touched: they  will  afford,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  a  mofl  plentiful  fupply,  ^vhilft  timber  has 
already  become  fcarce  in  nioft  of  the  American 
States.  The  lumber  of  the  Southern  Colonies  is 
preferred,  and  is  fold  20  per  cent,  dearer ;  it  is 
moftly  for  building.  It  was  cuilomary  for  all 
(hips  in  the  tobacco  trade  to  dennage  with  barrel 
and  hogfhead  Haves,  and  to  (low  as  many  as  pof- 
fiblc  among  the  hogfheads.  Thcfc  were  fold  for 
the  ufc  of  the  herring  filhcries,  and  f(.'r  rum  pun- 
cheons, for  the  Welt  Indies,  which  were  made 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and  fcnt  out 
filled  with  different  articles  from  hence. 

Paflramacjuaddy  and  St.  John's  river,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  arc  well  furnilhed  with  white  oak  fit  for 
ftaves.  The  lumber  trade  has  not  yet  been  well 
cftablifhed  in  that  province,  only  a  fmali  capital 
ik  neccflfiry  for  it  i  it  may  require  a  little  lime,  but 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  of  fuccefs.  The  quantities 
of  lumber  and  ftaves  fent  to  all  parts,  may  be  feen 
in  the  Taoles  of  the  Appendix. 


Naval  Stores,  viz.  tar,  Pitch,  and  'Turpentine. 

Being  enumerated  articles  could  only  be  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  or  the  Britifli  fettlements, 
and  Were  chiefly  fent  from  North  Carolina. 


Barrels.  s,  d. 

In  1770,  Pitch  exported,     15,793  at  7  6 

Tiir  ditto,              87,561  at  6  o 

Turpentine  dit.    4i>709  at  8  o 


5,917  7  6 
26,268  6  o 
16,681     4    o 


X-  48,866  17     6 

The  above  are  the  prices  at  the  port  of  expor- 
tation. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  that  thefe  commodities 
can  be  made  to  advantage,  or  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities for  exportation,  but  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, where  the  fandy  poor  fuii  towards  the  fca, 
produces  the  pitch  pine  \\  great  pi'-nty.  Turpen- 
tine comes  from  the  fame  part.  The  pitch  pine 
chiefly  abounds  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  found 
from  the  Southern  Cape  of  Virginia  to  Cape  Flo- 
rida, from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  depth  along 
the  coaft.  This  tree  is  not  found  in  forclls,  or  in 
quantities,  north  of  Virginia.  It  is  known  in 
Britain  by  the  namec'  rincaftcr.  All  pines  con- 
tain 
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tain  fome  turpentine,  and  tar  may  be  got  from 
all  forts  of  that  tree,  but  not  plentifully  j  the  Scotch 
and  ftone  pine  is  generally  excepted.  It  is  ex- 
tra6>ed  even  from  the  branches  of  the  yellow  pine  ; 
the  tree  itfelf  being  too  valuable  to  be  turned  to 
iuch  a  purpofe. 

Tar  and  turpentine,  before  the  war,  proved 
confiderable  articles  of  commerce,  and,  affifted 
by  the  bounty,  employed  a  number  of  fhipg, 
Thefe  arr'i.ies,  in  one  point  of  view,  may  be 
confidered  as  raw  materials  for  two  confiderable 
rnanufactuiT^,  carried  on  before  the  year  1776,11 
Hull,  llr  inland  coiifumption  and  cxp(;icaiion, 
to  3  r^reai  extent,  and  very  advantat;coully  for  the 
Cc'-nti/.  Tar  was  manufactured  inio  p'tch,  and 
CO'  (iucra^?'-  <iuantities  were  ex;iorred  t<"  the  Mcdi- 
terraneuti  und  foiithcrn  countries;  by  means  of 
the  bounty  wt  uiKicr  fold  the  nartiiern  countries. 
Turpentine  was  ma.Ic  into  oil  and  Ipirit  of  tur- 
pentine-,  an  article  of  confiderable  confequencc 
in  commerce,  anvl  of  which  tiicre  is  a  great 
confumption  in  preparing  paintcis*  colours,  var- 
nifiies,   &:c. 

From  eighteen  to  twenty  thoufand  barrels  of 
tar  were  imported  .innually  into  Hull  from  Ame« 
rica.  That  town  was  afterwards  f"«ipplied  from 
Archangel  ana  the  Baltick ;  the  quantit)\  how- 
ever, much  dim.iniflied-,  the  txi.ort  to  the  Mcdt- 
terrancan  was  loll.  Before  the  v.ar,  with  the 
nclp  of  the  bounty,  American  tar  coulu  be  afford- 
ed 
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cd  at  IIS.  per  barrel.  The  price  to  the  cOnfumcr 
rofe  to  35s.  oil  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The 
bounry  on  tar  was  near  the  'irft  price,  viz.  5s.  6d. 
and  by  advantage  of  the  exchange  equal  to  5s.  9d. 
Before  the  American  revolt,  Ruflia  tar  was  wholly 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Archangel,  and 
was  almoft  entirely  bought  up  by  the  Dutch  •,  it 
might  be  put  on  board  fronn  5s.  6d.  to  near  6s. 
fterling  per  barrel.  The  freight  amounts  to  full 
as  much  as  from  North  Carolina.  The  naviga- 
tion is  more  dangerous,  and  upon  account  of  the 
ice  and  0orms  of  the  northern  feas,  there  are  only 
a  few  months  in  the  fummer,  while  the  days  arc 
long,  that  the  trade  is  open.  The  Americans  are 
not  confined  to  the  fummer  feafon  in  their  trade  from 
the  fouthcrn  dates,  and  therefore  navigate  cheaper. 
The  price  of  Swedilh  tar  is  ftill  higher  than  that 
from  Archangel;  and  it  was  only  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  that  the  fuperaddcd  ilemand  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  greater  general  confumption  in 
war,  raifed  the  price  of  tar  in  KufTia  and  Sweden, 
which  occalioncd  it  to  be  made  in  many  parts  of 
thofe  countries,  where  it  had  not  been  made  be- 
fore, and  in  much  greater  (quantities  in  other  parts. 
The  war  being  over,  the  people  of  Carolina  will 
be  able  to  return  to  the  making  of  tar  in  large 
quantities-,  and  if  they  can  put  it  free  on  board 
at  5s.  per  barrel,  they  may  Hill  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Brififh  market  for  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  confumption  of  this  article.  It  is  ap- 
prehended 
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prehendcd  the  Dutch  may  alfo  go  to  Carolina  for 
tar,  and  by  encreafing  the  demand,  advance  the 
price.  But  naval  florcs  are  now  admitted  into 
our  ports  from  the  American  ftates,  on  the  fame 
terms  as  from  our  own  Colonies  *  ;  and  the  duty 
of  1 2  s.  the  laft  (of  twelve  barrels)  on  pitch  or 
tar,  from  all  other  places,  except  the  Britifli  do- 
minions, will  aft  as  a  bounty  in  favour  of  this 
article  from  the  American  States.  No  other 
bounty,  therefore,  feems  neceflary.  If  the  Ame- 
rican tar  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  is  not  reafon- 
able  a  bounty  Ihould  be  allowed  on  it,  except 
from  dependent  colonies.  If  it  were  of  a  fupe- 
rior  quality,  for  the  fake  of  fecuring  a  monopoly 
to  ourfelves,  it  might  be  realonable  to  give  a 
bounty.  The  beft  reafon  for  encouraging  a  trade 
with  the  American  States  for  thele  articles,  is, 
that  our  merchants  would  procure  them  in  barter 
for  the  manufadlures  of  this  country.     This  is  a 

*  But  a  diftin£^ion  Ihould  have  been  made.  The 
aliens  duty  ihould  have  fallen  on  thefe  articles  when 
imported  in  American  bottoms,  as  in  the  cafe  with  all 
other  nations,  and  none  if  imported  in  Britiih ;  and 
f.irther  to  encourage  our  carrying  trade,  lefs  drawback 
flio'-ild  be  allowed  on  articles  carried  in  American 
fliipping.  There  is  a  duty  of  lis.  per  ton  more  on 
iron  brought  from  the  Baltic  in  foreign  fhips  than  in 
Britiih  buiit,  and  of  is.  9/-d.  more,  making  in  the 
whole  i2s.  lo^Vd.  when  imported  in  fuch  (hipping 
by  foreigners. 
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great  national  advantage;  but  tar  being  now  a 
ftaple  article  from  Ruflla  and  Sweden,  thofe 
countries  may  confidcr  a  bounty  given  to  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  as  a  great  difadvantage  to  their 
fubjedsi  they  might,  perhaps,  in  return  give 
other  nations  an  advantage  over  us  in  exporting 
from  their  dominions,  hemp,  flax,  and  iron,  which 
are  articles  we  cannot  be  well  fupplieJ  with  from 
other  countries,  and  now  employ  a  very  greac 
number  of  Britifh  fliips,  our  trade  to  Ruflla  being 
almoft  entirely  conduced  in  Britifh  bottoms,  and 
chiefly  fo  to  Sweden.  The  pofiibility  that  tar 
may  be  fupplied  by  the  Loyalilts  lately  fettled  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  from  Canada,  is  alfo  an  objedlion 
to  the  extending  the  bounty  on  it,  when  coming 
from  the  American  States.  Bounties  open  chan- 
nels to  frauds.  It  was  good  policy  to  encourage 
naval  fl:ores  from  different  parts,  Icfl  a  quarrel 
with  the  only  country  from  which  we  had  them 
ihould  diflrefs  us  in  war.  When  the  bounty  was 
firft  granted,  Sweden  alone  fupplied  us  with  thofe 
articles ;  but  now  Denmark,  P.uflla,  and  the 
Baltic  in  general  fupply  great  quantities. 

The  queftion  as  to  the  fuperior  quality  of  the 
Baltic  tar  over  the  American,  fecms  not  perfedliy 
decided.  Some  rope  makers  have  preferred  the 
former,  on  account  of  its  being  thinner,  and 
more  eafily  imbibed  by  the  cordage,  and  that  it 
is  not  of  fo  hot  a  nature  as  the  American,  and 
confequently   that  the  cordage  is  more  durable-, 
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but  others  now  declare,  that  the  American  tar 
was  full  as  good  for  their  ufe  as  any  European, 
and  being  thicker,  it  is  preferred  for  making 
pitch,  and  for  fhecp  tar,  and  will  always  fell 
higher  for   that  purpofe. 

France  principally  rivalUxl  America  in  the  article 
of  turpentine,  and  the  duties  being  much  higher 
upon  French  or  foreign  turpentine,  a  very  fuffi- 
cient  preference  is  given  to  the  American  States. 
We  have  chiefly  to  apprehend  that  it  will  bear 
too  high  a  price  in  America,  which,  however,  de- 
pends on  its  being  made  fparingly,  or  in  large 
quantities  there.  A  bounty  here  would  not  lower 
the  price  in  America. 

On  the  interruption  of  the  American  trade, 
and  the  war  with  France,  the  price  became  enor- 
mous. Large  quantities  of  turpentine  were  fcnc 
to  Britain  from  Hamburgh  as  the  growth  of 
Germany,  but  through  the  adivity  and  intelli- 
gence of  Mr,  Kerr,  who  a<!led  then  as  collector 
of  Hull,  the  (rai\:,d  was  cietefted,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  tnany  thoufand  hogfheads 
of  French  turpentine,  imported  from  Hamburgh, 
paid  lis.  2d.  as  not  coming  diredly  from  the 
place  of  its  growth,  (which  was  prevented  by 
the  war)  inftead  of  is.  iid.  per  hundred  weight. 
There  h  no  turpentine  made  in  Germany,  ex^vpt 
.1  fmall  quantity  in  the  diftant  province  of  Thu* 
ringia,  which  was  fo  inconfidcrable,  it  did  not 
get  out  of  the  country.     There  had  been  attempts 
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formerly  to  get  turpentine  from  Hiidia  and  Sweden, 
but  the  famples  fent  were  of  (o  very  little  value, 
and  fuch  as  they  w.re,   only  to  be  procured  in 
very  f.nall  quantities,    wc  were  led    to  conclude 
that  RufTia,    and  other  northern  countries,  were 
unfavourable  to  the  produ(51:ion  of  valuable  tur- 
pentine, and  that  it  required  a  fouthcrn  climate; 
but  tiirough  the  fpirited  endeavours  of  a  merchant 
of  Hull,  70 z  barrels  of  turpentine  were  imported 
within  a  few  motuhs  pafl:,  into  that  place,  from 
Archangel.     It  came  to   his  knowledge,  that  the 
Ruflians  were  altogether  unacquainted    wi:h    th 
method  of  drawing  turpentine  from  the  pine  tree; 
that  the  fpecimens  which  they  had  fent,  were  what 
had  oozed  through  the  bark,  and  had  been  fcrapcd 
off  from  the  fides  of  the  tree  on  the  outfide  of  the 
bark.     It  was  evident  to  him,  that  turpentine  fo 
obtained,  could  neither  be  of  good  quality,  nor 
in  quantity  ;  but  he  was  convinced,  that  by  fol- 
lowing   a   regular    procefs,    as   pra(5li!ed    in  the 
countries  where  it  was  produced,  it  muft  be  got 
in    abundance,  and  of  good  quality.     He  there- 
fore fent  a  perfon  to    Archangel  to  inftruft  the 
Ruflians    in    the   method    pradifed   in    America. 
Notwiihftanding  the  procefs  is  very   eafy,    there 
was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in   bringing  the  Ruf- 
fians to  fct  properly  about  it  i  but  our  enterprifing 
mcrc!ianr,  to  encouraee  them,  advanced  the  mo- 
ney  for  the  article  before  it  was  made.     It  was  in 
the  year  1780 or  i^i^i  thcRufiians  firll  began  this 
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bufinefs ;  the  700  barrels  above  mentioned  is  the 
firft  quantity   they  have  been  able  to  export ;  an 
equal  quantity  was  left  behind  through  accident. 
But  the  Ruffians  being  now  fo  far  initiated  into 
this  bufinefs,  as  to  produce   1400  barrels  of  tur- 
pentine in  one  fjafon,   from  a  forcft  in  a  neigh- 
bouring diitridt  to  Archangel,   and   having   now 
found  the  value  of  the  article,  they  will  continue 
every  year  to  produce  it  in  much  larger  quanti- 
ties, and  it  will  alfo  fpread  to  other  parts  of  that 
cxtenfive  country,  which  fo  greatly  abounds  with 
forefts  of  pine  trees.     The   Archangel  turpentine 
is,  in  appearance,  more  like  the  Anrierican  than 
the   French,   but    fomewhat    inferior   in   quality, 
very   little  of  it  in  a  fluid  ftate,  in  general  more 
or  lefs  hardi  when  it  becomes   hard,  the  moft 
volatile  parts  have  efcaped^  it  yields  lefs  fpirit, 
and  is  therefore  of  confiderable  lefs  value  j  but  as 
the  Ruffians  become  better  acquainted  with  make- 
ing  turpentine,  and  in  greater  quantities,  it  will 
be  better  in  quality,  and  may  be  afforded  at  a 
lower   price.      This  difcovery  would   have  been 
extremely  profitable  to  the  merchant,  if  the  war 
had  continued.    The  turpentine,  with  all  charges 
delivered  in   the   warehoufes   here,  did  not  coft 
more  than  12s.  per  cwt,  which  is  a  low  price  as 
the  market  now  ilands.     Ruffia  will,  no  doubt, 
reap   advantage  from  this   fpeculation,   and   pro- 
bably will    much    interlerc    with    the    American 
States  in  Uus  article  of  commerce.    The  produc- 
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tions  of  the  former  country  not  being  very  valu- 
able, and  the  price  of  labour  low,  this  will  per- 
haps  be  as  beneficial  an  article  as  any  that  country 

has. 

It  is  now  apparent,  that  common  turpentine  it 
produced  from  trees  growing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Archangel,  in  the  latitude  of  64  degrees 
north,  and  as  we  know  it  is  abundantly  procured 
in  ^he  fouthern  climates,  it  is  evident  that  where- 
cver  the  pine  trees  grows  in  abundance,  there  the 
common  turpentine  may  be  made,  and  there  be- 
ing great  forefts  of  pine  trees  in  our  remain- 
ing colonies,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  tar  and  tur- 
pentine may  be  there  produced ;  but  encourage- 
ipent  will  be  neceflary,  and  it  is  thought  a  bounty 
upon  the  importation  of  turpentine  from  thofc 
colonies  of  as.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  a  limited  time, 
would  be  fufficient :  it  is  little  more  than  the  duty 
now  is ;  it  might  have  a  better  eflred  to  grant 
encouragement  by  way  of  bounty,  than  by  taking 
off  the  duty,  as  the  value  of  it  would  be  more 
eaiily  underdood.  A  lefs  bounty  could  not  have 
the  effedt  of  giving  a  decided  fuperiority  over 
foreign  countries. 

Mafls  and  Spars  for  the  Navy^  and  for  Merchants 

Ships, 

The  bed  timber  for  marts  and  fpars,  is  not 
found  in  North  America,  fouth  of  44  degrees  of 
latitude  -,  however  there  i$  a  fufficicncy  for  home 
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corfumption  on  the  caftern  Ihore  of  Maryland 
and  in  Virginia.  Where  this  fpecies  of  timber 
fails  effentially,  or  entirely  to  the  northward,  has 
not  been  precifcly  afcertained,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed>  that  north  of  48  degrees,  no  quantity  is 
to  be  found  in  any  degree  of  perfe(5lion.  The 
mafts  and  fpars  formerly  fcnt  to  Europe  from 
America,  were  procured  in  the  northern  parts  of 
New  England,  but  they  have  been  gradually  cut 
near  to  water  carriage,  and  are  daily  becoming 
more  fcarce  and  more  difficult  to  be  got  in  the 
Aiiierican  States,  whilft  the  forefts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada,  abounding  in  timber,  remain  un- 
touched. The  pine  timber  of  the  latter  province 
is  of  much  thicker  fap,  therefore  not  fo  good  for 
mails.  All  that  is  near  Lake  Champlain  muft  go 
down  the  river  Sr.  Laurence. 

Thofc  who  gave  up  the  territory  of  Penobfcot, 
eaft  of  Cafco  Bay,  which  was  in  our  pofleffion, 
defervc  the  utmoft  degree  of  cenfure.  It  is  by  far 
the  fined  part  of  America  for  the  articles  now  in 
qucftion ;  and  they  have  alfo  given  up  a  very 
good  filhery,  fine  harbours,  and  the  beft  rivers, 
along  that  coaft ;  the  Americans  had  very  few 
harbours  before  that  were  good.  The  coaft 
abounds  with  lumber  fit  for  the  navy  and  for 
private  ufes,  fufficient  to  fupply  Britain  for 
:»ges  i  but  which  may  now  form  the  grand  re- 
fource  of  the  American  States  for  thefe  articles. 
The  white  pine  which  abounds  in  thefe  parcs^  and 
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is  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  of  the  Wey- 
mouth or  New  England  pine,  is  by  far  the 
bed  for  mafts  and  fpars,  and  grows  to  a  prodigious 

height. 

The  Peninfula  of  Nova  Scotia,  fo  far  as  has 
been  explored  as  yet,  furnifhes  but  few  maHs  of 
dimenfion  fit  for  the  navy  j  but  it  is  expe*5^ed  the 
other  part  of  Nova  Scotia  will  furniih  fome,  and 
good  fpars.  PaiTaniaquaddy,  and  eall  of  it,  to 
the  river  St.  John's,  is  the  bed  country  we  have 
to  look  to,  for  thefe  articles ;  and  it  fliould  be 
fpeedily  explored,  regulated,  and  fecured  for  the 
navy.*  This  is  the  only  harbour  that  is  left  us  on 
that  fide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  luckily  it  is 
one  of  the  beft  in  tiie  world.  It  is  alfo  fit  for  wet 
and  dry  docks,  and  open  at  all  feafons ;  but  even 
here  the  pacificators  have  confounded  the  boun- 
dary rme,-}*  and  it  requires  inftant  attention  to  pre- 
■:^v  .,:...■:;  / '  ^'..^  ^  i     ■   •  vent 

*  But  the  method  of  referving  In  grants  all  trees, 
ivhen  they  acquire  certain  dimenfions,  for  the  navy, 
without  allowing  any  thing  for  them,  is  very  injudi- 
cious; it  makes  it  the  intercd  of  individuals  not  to 
encourage  their  growth. 

f  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Governor  of  MafTachufetts  Bay, 
in  the  year  1 764,  caufcd  a  furvcy  of  the  Bay  of  Paflli- 
jnaquaddy  to  be  made  by  one  Jones,  who  to  the  river, 
called  by  the  favages  Schoodick,  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Croix  J  and  on  the  wcflcrn  fide  of  thir  river,  between 
it  and  Cupfcook,  Mr.  Harnard  propofcd  making  grants, 
?»  bcln^'  within  his  government. 
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Tent  the  States  from  fixing  their  fettlcments^  and 

,  .      taking 

The  next  year,  Mr.  "Wilmot,  the  Governor  ef  Nova 
Scotia,  fent  the  chief  land   furvcyor  of  the  province  to 
make  a  furvey  of  that  bay,  when,  upon  enquiry  of  the 
cldeft  inhabitants,  French  and  Indians,  it  was  found 
there  were  three  livers  called  St.  Croix,  emptying  into 
the  bay,  that  the  river  called  by  the  favagcs  Capfcook, 
was  mod  anciently  called  by  the  French  St.   Croix; 
and  on  examining   into   the   original   grant  of    Nova 
Scotia,    it   appeared    that    the   grant   made    by   King 
Charles  the  Second  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  territory  was  bounded  by  this  river  St.  Croix  to  the 
caftward,  and  by  the  river  Kcnnibeck  to  the  weftward, 
and  this  tra£l  was  afterwards  confidered  as  t>n  appen- 
dage   to    the    province     of    Maflachufetts    Bay.       It 
has  by  fome  been  called  the  province  of  Sagz.dahook. 
Governor  Barnard,  under  this  idea,  in  1765,   applied 
to  and  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
grant  of  a  traft   of  one  hundred  thoufand   acres  for 
himfelf  and  aflbciates,  Thomas  Pownal,  John  Mitchell, 
Thomas  Thorton,  and  Richard  Jackfon,  beginning  two 
leagues  above  the  falls  or  tide  rapids  of  St.  Croix,  and 
running  from  thence  north  on  the  meridian  line,  or  north 
14  degrees  eaft  of  it,  by  the  magnet  17  miles.     Thence 
fouth  76  degrees  eaft  till  it   meets  with  the  weftern 
branch  of  Schoodick,  and  is  thence  bounded  by  the 
faid  river  Schoodick,  and  by  the  bay  round  into  Capf- 
cook river,  through  the  falls,  to  the  bound  firft  men- 
tioned, together  with  the   ifland  called  Moofe  Ifland, 
and  the  illand   called  St.   Croix,   containing  100,000 
acres;  and  the  remainder   of  the  principal  iflands  in 
that  bay  were  the  fame  year  granted  by  the  Governor 
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taking  poffefiion  to  our  difadvantage.*  The 
provifional  articles  make  the  river  St.  Croix  the 
boundary.  There  are  three  rivers  of  the  fame 
name,  and  although  not  very  far  diftant  from 
each  other,  it  is  very  eflential  which  (hall  be 
the  boundary^  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
harbour  of  Paflkmaquaddy,  and  the  territory  ad- 
joining. 

The  interior  parts  of  Cape  Breton  have  mafts  fit 
for  the  lower  clafles  of  (hips  of  the  navy,  meaning 
fmg'e  deck  fhips.  It  has  alfo  plenty  of  very  good 
oak»    Britain  has  its  bell  mads  principally  from  the 

©f  Nova  Scotia.  Thefe  furveys  have  been  all  fent 
home,  and  the  refpeftive  Governors*  commiflions  ever 
fince  were  undcrftood  to  include  thofe  grants  within 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia, 

*  It  may  happen  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  dl{lri£l> 
who  have  not  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  an  ap- 
pendage to  Maflachufctts  Bay,  will  not  now  fubmit  to 
their  government,  and  burthen  themfelves  with  their 
h«avy  taxes,  when,  by  throwing  themfelves  under  our 
prote£lion,  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  Britifli  empire, 
they  will  not  only  be  freed  from  ail  burthens,  but  enjoy 
many  and  great  advantages  they  could  not  otherwife 
have,  and  certainly  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  chufc 
their  fyftem  of  government,  as  any  of  the  ftates ;  and 
may  it  not  be  prefumed  this  country  will  not  be  relin- 
quiOied  until  the  American  States  have  performed  the 
fcveral  articles  of  the  treaty  on  their  part. 
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Baltic*     Large  mafts  for  merchants  Ihips,  of  the 
yellow  pine,  may  be  had  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  white  and  the  yellow  arc  of  a  very 
fuperior  quality  to  the  other  pines.  Thefe  trees 
do  not  grow  in  cxtcnfive  tra(5ts,  but  arc  inter- 
iperfcd  annongft  the  foreft  trees  j  they  are  of  a  fine 
grain,  and  are  ufed  for  houfe  and  (hip  building, 
and  all  the  other  purpofes  to  which  pine  is  ap- 
plied, either  in  fquare  pieces,  or  when  fawed  into 
boards  and  planks.  The  yellow  is  rather  of  a 
clofer  grain  than  the  white,  and  being  more  re- 
iinous  is  heavier,  and  therefore,  although  more 
durable,  not  fo  fit  for  mafts,  and  efpccially  fpars, 
&c.  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  white  pine  of  New 
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♦  American  mafts  arc  much  inferior  to  thofe  which 
come  from  Riga,  and  the  Emprefs  has  lately  allowed 
mafts  to  be  cut  down  on  the  eftates  of  the  nobles,  and 
exported  from  Peterft}urg ;  but  the  largeft  and  beft  come 
from  Turky  and  Poland ;  their  grain  is  much  clofer. 
A  maft  from  thefe  countries,  of  22  inches,  is  equal  to 
an  American  maft  of  24  inches.  They  may  be  chofen 
from  the  woods  at  ten  dollars,  or  about  50s.  each  ;  the 
carriage  cofts  100  dollars.  They  are  carried  againft 
the  ftream  of  the  Dniper  to  the  head,  and  over  land 
above  30  miles  to  the  head  of  the  river  Duna.  There 
is  a  heavy  duty  at  Riga.  In  time  of  war  the  freight  ic 
very  extravagant ;  and  the  largeft  mafts,  when  they 
arrive  in  England,  will  coft  from  two  to  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  largeft  mafts  ufed  for  the  navy 
are  36  inches  diameter.  They  come  from  America ,  but 
large  mafts,  made  of  feveral  pieces,  are  now  preferred. 
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Hampfhire,  the  province  of  Main,  and  Saggaha- 
dock,  for  thofe  purpofes. 

Mads  exported  from  America  in  1769,  with 
the  value  at  the  place  of  exportation. 

To  Britain,  1496  tons  of  mafts,  at  5I.  per  ton. 

To  ditto,  1 1 -J  mafts,  at  3I.  each. 

To  Ireland,  12  ditto,  at  ditto. 

To  Africa,  16  ditto,  at  ditto. 

To  the  Britifli  and  foreign  Weft  Indies,  56  ditto 

at  ditto. 
To  Britain,  229  tons  of  bowfprits,  at  20s.  ditto. 
To  ditto,  10  N°  of  ditto,  at  20s.  ditto. 
To  Ireland,  12  tons  of  ditto,  at  ditto. 
To  the  Britifli  and  foreign  Weft  Indies,  10  ditto< 

at  ditto  each. 
Befides  of  yards,  &c.  to  Britain,  345  tons  and  65 

in  number,  at  20s.  ditto. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  contraftor  paid  in  New 
England  for  a  maft  of  33  inches  75 1.  fterling,  and 
fo  in  proportion  down  to  a  maft  of  24  inches, 
for  which  he  paid  iil.  !n  1769  they  were  con - 
traded  for  20  per  cent,  ch;  .^per. 
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Ships  built  for  Sale,  or  the  faking  of  Freight, 

The  bufinefs  of  building  ijiips  for  fale,  in  Great 
Britain,  or  the  taking  of  freights  there,  or  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  was  both  confiderable  and  profi- 
table.     American  built  (hips  have  not  hitherto 
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been  in  demand  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  nor  have  they,  but  in 
few  inftances,  ever  obtained  freights  elfewhere, 
than  in  thofe  kingdon^s,  and  in  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies.  New  England  (hips  for  fale,  are  not  fub- 
flantial  or  well  built,  or  fo  durable  as  the  Britilhi 
partly  arifing  from  the  timber  not  being  fo  lading, 
and  partly  from  its  not  being  fo  well  feafoncd.* 
An  account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
veflcls  built  in  the  fevcral  provinces  under  men- 
tioned, during  the  year  1769. 


Provinces. 

Topfajls, 

Sloops  and 
Schooners, 

Tonnage, 

Newfoundland 

I 

30 

Canada 

a 

60 

J^ova  Scotia 

3   • 

IIO 

New  Hamplhirc 

16 

29 

3452 

Maflachufetts 

40 

97 

8013 

Rhode  Ifland 

8 

3« 

1428 

Carried  forward 

64 .' 

167 

I20Q3 

*  In  the  fouthern  pnovinces  good  fhip-plank  Is  made  of 
the  yellow  pine  :  if  kept  from  the  worms,  it  will  laft 
many  years.  A  fhip  built  in  South  Carolina,  the  tim- 
ber live  oak,  the  plank  yellow  pine,  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  years,  the  latter  was  good.  The  live  oak  is 
the  hardcfl:  wood  that  is  known ;  it  mult  be  put  into 
water  many  months  before  it  can  be  ufed  for  (hip- 
timber,  but  it  is  excellent  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  too 
hard  and  too  (liort  to  be  wrought  into  (hip  planks.  The 
quantity  of  it  is  but  fmalU 
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Sloops  and 

Provincei. 

Topfails. 

Schooners. 

Tonnage 

Brought  over 

64 

163 

12093 

Connecticut 

7 

43 

1542 

New  York 

5 

14 

955 

Jerfeys 

I 

3 

83 

Pennfylvania 

H 

8 

1469 

Maryland 

9 

II 

1344 

Virginia 

6 

21 

1269 

North  Carolina 

3 

9 

607 

South  Carolina 

4 

8 

789 

Georgia 

0 

2 

50 

Eaft  Florida 

0 

0 

0 

Weft  Florida 

I 

0 

80 

Bahama 

0 

4 

42 

Bermuda 

"5 

47 
338 

1047 

Total 

21370 

N.  B.  The  tonnage  above  mentioned  are  rc- 
giftered  tons ;  but  one  fifth  ought  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  know  the  real  tonnage. 

Cuftom  Houfe,  Bofton,  * 

May  II,  1771. 


THOMAS  IRVIN, 


Infpe<5bor  General  of  Imports  and  Exports  of 
North  America,  and  Regifter  of  Shipping. 

It  is  evident  that  this  trade  can  never  take  place 
any  where  on  the  Continent  to  the  north  of 
France.  France  will  not  fufFer  America  to  fupply 
her  with  ihips.  If  no  other  nation  will  receive 
tlie  American  Ihips  as  a  merchandize,  furcly  Great 

Britain 
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Britain  ought  not,  whofe  very  exiftence  depends 
upon  her  navy,  which  n^vy  depends  as  much  on 
her  (hip-carpenters,  as  on  her  failors.  Of  all 
manufactures  fhip  building  is  the  moft  advantage- 
ous and  neceiTary  for  Great  Britain  to  encourage 
and  preferve,  and  the  firft  coft  is  of  lefs  confe- 
quence  as  the  fhips  are  not  for  foreign  fale,  and 
the  money  is  fpent  among  ourfelves.  Britain 
cannot  take  American  (hipping  without  ruining 
her  own.  The  navigation  laws  forbid  it.  She 
mud  confider  them  as  foreign-built  (hips.  The 
encouragement  that  there  will  now  be  for  (hip- 
building  in  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's,  and  Canada, 
for  the  coafling  trade  and  fiflieries,  will  draw  (hip- 
wrights  thither,  and  failors  from  New  England, 
and  will  raife  many  in  our  remaining  colonies,  and 
thofe  provinces  will  become  a  con(iderable  nurfery 
for  feamen.  Ships  may  be  built  in  Nova  Scotia 
to  as  much  advantage  as  in  New  England,  and 
as  good.  But  the  utmoft  encouragement  (hould 
be  given  to  Britilh  (hip  building.  If  (hip  building 
is  encouraged  in  America,  it  will  be  ruinous  to  this 
country ;  and  even  the  purchafer,  although  the  (hips 
may  be  cheaper  in  the  firft  inftance,  will  have  no 
great  advantage  in  the  end.  The  cheapnefs  of 
American  (hipping  arofe  from  their  being  ill  found, 
for  cordage,  iron  work,  and  fail  cloth  of  equal 
quality,  are  15  per  cent,  and  (hip  chandlery  25 
per  cent,  dearer  in  America  than  in  Britain.  In 
New  England,  the  oak  when  ufed  green,  which 
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is  generally  the  cafe,  rots  in  five  or  fix  years. 
Price  per  ton  183.  Oak  plank  5I.  per  looo  feet. 
Little  iron  is  ufed  in  fliips  builc  for  I'ale.  In  the 
Northern  States,  the  price  per  ton  to  build  and 
equip,  was  about  9I.  los.  Veflels  built  in  Virginia 
were  more  efteemed,  and  coll  per  ton  building 
and  timber  4I.  Total  building  and  equipping  from 
81.  to  81.  I  OS.  The  ihipping  of  the  Southern 
Provinces,  the  timber  being  live  oak,  coft  per 
ton  5I.  I  OS.  and  from  4I.  los.  to  5I.  more  for 
equipping.  The  Ihipwrights  and  caulkers  had 
from  2S.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day  wages.  Shipping 
was  built  in  America  on  Britifli  credit,  the  work- 
men were  obliged  to  take  the  greateft  part  of  their 
payments  in  goods  -,  it  anfwered  to  our  merchants 
to  lake  the  (hipping,  fuch  as  it  was,  in  return; 
The  fhipping  built  for  fale  was  greatly  inferior 
to  that  builE  by  order. 

America  had  robbed  us,  at  lead  for  a  time,  of  a 
corn  trade,  that  fome  time  ago  brought  in  to  us 
as  much  as  any  article  of  export;  and  (lie  was 
rapidly  robbing  us  of  the  fhip-building  bufinefs, 
which  an  extraordinary  event,  the  independence  of 
the  American  States,  has,  in  this  cafe,  fortunately 
again  thrown  into  our  power,  if  we  do  not  moft 
ftrangely  neglefb  and  facrifice  it,  with  this  circum- 
ftancc,  that  no  other  trade  or  refource  can  make 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  a  command  of  fhipwrights 
and  feamen.  It  is  not  the  intereft  of  Britain  to 
encourage  our  reniaining  colonies  to  build  fhip* 
I  ping 
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ping  exceeding  fifty  or  fixty  tons  ;  and  we  fhould 
not  encourage  their  fifhermen  to  the  prejudice  of 
thofc  of  Poole,  and  other  towns  in  the  weft  of 
England  tradnig  to  Newfoundland.  A  nurfery  of 
failors  is  ufelefs,  unlcfs  we  can  get  them  when  moft 
wanted.  The  colony  failors  were  formerly  of  little 
more  fervice  to  Britain  than  the  Dutch.  If  encou- 
ragement be  given  for  the  eredting  faw  mills,  and 
preparing  lumber,  and  a  bounty  be  allowed  on  the 
importation  of  oak  timber  and  planks  from  our  co- 
lonies in  Britilh-built  fliips,  thebufinefsof  (hip  build- 
ing may  be  carried  on  with  great  advantage  in  Bri- 
tain, and  our  artificers  will  be  kept  at  home.  At  leaft 
the  retaining  the  privilege  of  building  our  fhips, 
will  prevent  an  emigration  of  ufeful  and  ingeni- 
ous men.  The  Americans  were  rapidly  engroffing 
the  carrying  trade,  and  confidering  our  fituation 
and  circumftances,  we  had  comparatively  little  of 
it.  In  i775»  about  eighty  years  after  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  firft  houfe  at  Philadelphia, 
1 150  veflels  failed  from  that  port.  This  proves  a 
great  number,  although  there  is  much  deception 
in  returns  of  this  kind,  as  the  fame  fhip  may 
have  failed  feveral  times  from  the  fame  port  in  the 
fame  year. 
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This  being  the  principal  article  of  American 
commerce,  dcfcrves  much  attention  from  govern- 
ment. 
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ment.  It  was  exported  from  Virginia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  ibme  from  South  Carolina,  and 
a  very  little  from  Georgia,  to  Great  Britain  chiefly,* 
where  the  hogflieads  fuitable  for  difFerent  markets 
were  pitched  upon,  and  re-exported  unmanufac- 
tured, except  a  quantity  not  very  confiderable. 
The  exportation  being  now  free  to  every  parr, 
it  remains  to  be  determined  by  experience,  whe- 
ther it  be  more  advantageous  to  tranfport  it  to  every 
country  where  it  is  confumed,  or  to  carry  it  firft 
to  one  general  market  to  meet  the  purchaler,  and 
to  be  fortcd  for  the  different  markets.  This 
bufinefs  is  underflood  in  Great  Britain  only,  and 
to  encourage  America  to  make  this  country  the 
general  market,  the  tobacco  fliould  be  permitted 
to  be  put  into  the  King's  warehoufes,  and  there 
only,  without  paying  any  duty,  a  bond  being  only 
given  by  the  importer  to  pay  the  duty  for  furh 
part  as  fliould  be  fold  for  home  confumption; 
v/hat  is  exported  fliould  go  out  free  of  all  duty. 
It  will  be  fent  in  large  quantifies  in  return,  or 
payment  for  our  manufa^ftures,  and  we  can  afford 
to  give  the  befl:  price  in  this  manner,  by  taking 
it  in  return.  Before  the  war,  it  was  imported  on 
a  double  bond,  and  the  merchant,  on  paying 
down  three  farthings  a  pound  weight,  took  ic 
into  his  own  poflcHion,  and  had  eighteen  months 
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*  III  17^9,  4561  lbs.  were  exported  from  America  to 
Afilfa,  and  104,193115.  to  the  Weft  Indies. 
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to  export  It,  or  pay  the  duty,  then  near  7d.  per 
pound.  Since  the  war,  new  regulations  have 
been  made,  and  the  duty  has  been  encreafed  from 
the  above  fum  to  near  is.  4d.  a  pound,  when 
imported  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  to 
IS.  5d.  when  imported  from  any  place  not  of  its 
growth,  from  which  it  can-  be  legally  brought  v 
and  the  tobacco  is  locked  up  by  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  till  the  duty  is  paid,  or  an  entry  made 
for  exportation. 

By  a  late  order  of  the  King  and  Council,  every 
importer  of  tobacco  depofiting  tobacco  in  the 
King's  ftores,  was  to  pay  one  penny  per  pound, 
by  way  of  pledge  or  depofit,  to  make  a  part  of 
the  duty  if  ufed  for  inland  fale,  or  to  be  drawn 
back  if  exported :  this  meafure  certainly  will 
operate  ftrongly  againft  rwaking  Great  Britain  an 
entrepot  for  tobacco,  becaufe  it  fubjefts  the  im- 
porter to  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  on  tfie  value, 
without  any  benefit  whatever  to  government,  and 
on  the  fuppofition  that  two- thirds  of  the  tobacco 
of  America  would  center  in  Britain,  to  be  af- 
fbrtcd  for  other  markets,,  it  would  divert  from 
the  capitals  of  the  merchants  zoo,ocol.  to  lye 
dead  in  the  cuftomhoufe,^  which  might  other- 
wife  bo  ufefully  employed  \n  the  trade.  This 
rcftriftion,  while  Dunkirk  is  opcn«  as  a  free  port, 
and  Holland  lays  only  a  duty  of  about  3  |  per 
cent,  will,  if  not  fpecdily  altered,  divert  the  car- 
rying trade  of  tobacco  to  ihofc  ports,  by  way  of 
-.  •  dcpofzt. 
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tlepofit.  It  is  the  word  policy  to  throw  the  Ame- 
ricans into  new  trafts.  If  they  are  encouraged, 
by  equal  advantages,  to  bring  their  tobacco  to 
Britain  to  be  picked  out  here,  Ihips  will  confe- 
quently  load  from  Britain  in  return,  inftead  of 
Holland  and  Dunkirk.  The  tobacco  will  be  left 
to  pay  for  the  goods,  or  to  form  a  fund  of  credit, 
which  will  attach  and  rivet  the  trade  to  this 
country. 

The  idea  of  obliging  a  merchant  to  advance  4I. 
for  liberty  to  (lore  a  hoglhead  of  tobacco,  which 
cofts  only  eight  or  nine  pounds,  appears  too  ab- 
furd  not  to  claim  the  immediate  attention  of  his 
Majefty'^  miniftcrs.*  They  cannot  too  foon  hold 
out  fuch  proper  encouragemcqt  as  (hall  fecur« 
to  this  country  the  advantages  pointed  out  in  the 
tobacco  trade ;  nor  can  any  argument  be  drawn 
from  want  of  fecurity  on  the  part  of  government, 
when  it  is  propofed  to  lock  qp  the  article,  and 
not  to  deliver  out  any  tobacco  for  inland  con- 
fumption,  till  the  full  duties  are  paid,  which  have 
been  from  62  to  661.  on  a  hogfliead  of  tobacco, 
which  cofts  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  ftcrling. 
The  firft  price  is  from  i  f  d,  to  2  i  d.  per  pound. 
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•  Since  the  former  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  the 
ilifHculty  complained  of  has  been  removed  by  a  fub- 
fequent  proclamation.  This  ready-money  duty  is  con- 
verted into  a  bondable  duty,  and  the  importer  is  al- 
lowed to  give  his  own  fecurity  for  it,  along  with  the 
other  duties,  payable  in  fifteen  months  from  the  entry. 
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feldom  lower;  duty  in  England  is.  4d.  In  France, 
tobacco  is  monopolized  by  the  farmers-gtrneral, 
and  it  can  be  bought  wholefale  only  by  them. 
America  will  not  afford  her  tobacco  fo  cheap  to 
France,  as  the  latter  got  it  through  Britifh  cbii- 
tra(5lors  before  the  war.*  France  will  be  much 
difappointed :  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has 
been  greatly  interrupted ;  it  will  never  be  fo 
great  as  it  h:is  been  ;  it  will  not  be  eafily  reco- 
vered until  the  Have  trade  be  revived,  and  that 
will  require  more  credit  from  the  Englifli  mer- 
chant than  the  American  planter  is  likely  to  have. 
There  has,  and  will  be  a  confiderable  emigration 
from  the  tobacco  country.  The  lands  wear  our. 
Better  land  beyond  the  mountains  may  be  got 
very  cheap,  and  free  from  taxes.  Other  kind  of 
farming  is  preferred.  PofTibly,  however,  as  the 
cultivation  decreafes  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
It  will  be  taken  up  to  the  fouthward  in  a  greater 
degree  than  at  prefent.  The  confumption  of 
tobacco  in  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  20,000 
hoglhcads,  near    2000  of  which  arc  fuppofcd  to 

*  And  the  manner  of  treating  the  tobacco  (hips  that 
came  to  France  from  America,  fiiicc  the  peace,  will 
by  no  means  encourage  them  to  go  there  again.  They 
were  induced  to  land  their  tobacco  under  expectation  of 
fiich  terms  as  they  pleafed  i  the  farmers-general,  how- 
ever, offered  fuch  price  as  they  thought  proper,  much 
below  the  value,  and  the  Americans  were  not  permitted 
ti)  rcfliip  the  tobacco. 
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have  been  fmuggled.  Britain  imported  the  five 
or  fix  years  before  the  war,  between  90,000  and 
1 00,000  hogfhf  ids  i  *  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  was 
manufadlured  into  Carots  and  fent  from  London 
to  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  lately  to  Qijcbcc. 


*  In  the  year  1775,  55,965,463 lbs.  of  tobacco  were 
imported  into  England,  and  33,769,986 lbs,  were  re- 
exported. The  fame  year  45*863, 154  lbs.  of  tobacco 
were  imported  into  Scotland,  and  30,324,301  lbs.  were 
re-exported.  Very  nearly,  or  the  whole  of  the  tobacco 
trade,  carried  on  in  Scotland,  was  at  Glafgow,  and 
wanted  only  a  fifth  of  being  equal  to  the  whole  import 
into  the  reft  of  the  ifland.  Glafgow  had,  in  a  great 
meafure,  commanded  the  tobacco  trade ;  her  merchants 
had  their  factors  in  Virginia  ;  the  planters  were  deeply 
in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  Glafgow,  and  if  the  latter 
had  not  fortunately  had  a  large  ftock  in  hand  when  the 
war  broke  out,  (the  value  of  which  rofe  extremely) 
they  muft  have  been  ruined.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
great  debt  of  the  planters  to  Britain  was  no  fmall  motive 
towards  the  quarrel. 

The  value  of  tobacco  at  2d.  2  5  d.  and  2  J  d.  per 
pound,  exported  from  North  America  in  the  year  1770, 
amounted  to  906,637].  i8s.  i^d.  The  quantity  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  and  from  thence  cxpoitcd 
to  all  parts,  dlltlnguiflung  the  ftveral  countries,  and 
the  quantity  fent  to  each  place,  may  be  found  in  the 
Tables  of  the  Appendix,  The  exportation  from  hence 
was  in  Britifli  vefllls,  employing  a  great  number  of 
fmall  fliips,  and  railing  many  feamcn  for  the  nary. 
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Large  quantities  of  fnufF  were  likcwifc  fcnt  to 
America,  particularly  to  Bofton,  but  the  principal 

part  of  the  tobacco  exported,  was  unmanufactured. 

France  is  fuppofed  to  confumc  from  20  to  24,000 

hogflieads,  about  19  or  20,000  of  Lcc  came  from 

America. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco  has  declined  in  England  and 

America.     One  thoufand   tons  of  tobacco   was 

exported  lad   year  from  Peterfburg,    and   about 

500  tons  from  Riga  and  other  parts  of  Rufiia;  it 

chiefly  went  to  Lubeck  and  Holland-,   a  confi- 

derable  part  was  returned  manufaiftured.     A  large 

quantity,  (the  growth   of  the  Ukraine)   during 

the  war»  went  to  France  through  Holland,  &c. 

Kuffia   fupplied  herfclf,   but  the  confurtiption  is 

not  very  great  there.     Hamburgh  had  tobacco, 

for  common  ufe,  from  Germany,  and  feme  from 

England.      A  confiderable  quantity   is  raifed  in 

Brandenburgh,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Palatinate, 

Flanders,  and  Holland.      Flanders  grows  more 

tobacco  than  flie  confumes.     Tobacco  has  lately 

been  raifed  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  to 

the  amount  of  40!.   per  acre.     America,  during 

peace,  may  fupply  better  than  Europe-,  whether 

cheaper,  remains  to  be  feen.     Labour  is  lower  in 

Europe,  manure  more  plentiful,  and  freight  will  be 

Icfs.     European  tobacco  is  not  in  general  fo  ftrong 

nor  fo  high  flavoured  as  American,  which  may 

arifc  partly  from  the  foil,   and  partly  from  the 

pnanner  of  curing  ic.     It  certainly  would  be  much 

better 
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better  than  it  is,  under  proper  cultivation  and 
management.  In  Annerica,  tobacco  is  dried  in  a 
houfe  ;  in  Europe,  in  general,  the  flavour  is  ex- 
haled by  drying  in  the  fun.  At  Icaft  a  fufficicnt 
quantity  might  be  raifed  in  Europ<<,  though  per- 
haps not  of  the  beft  quality  j  or  if  we  cannot 
have  an  advantageous  trade  for  tobacco  with  Amc- 
lica,  we  may  encourage  the  growth  round  our 
fadories  in  Africa.  The  fuperlor  foil,  and  low 
price  of  labour  there,  will  give  great  advantage. 
It  will,  in  fome  degree,  civilife  the  natives,  and 
encreafc  the  demand  for  our  manufa«5lures  there. 
The  lands  at  St.  Vincents  and  Dominica,  and 
the  inland  parts  of  Jamaica,  not  proper  for  the 
culture  of  fugar,  are  capable  of  producing  as 
much  tobacco  as  could  poITibly  be  made  an  ar- 
ticle of  home  confumption,  or  foreign  trade.  '  ' 
While  the  drawback  remains  on  the  prefenC 
footing,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  lofs  to  ths 
revenue  by  the  manufafburc  of  tobacco.  Much 
water  is  ufed  in  it ;  the  weight  is  encreafed  in  the 
manufadturing,  and  by  that  means  much  more  is 
payed  as  drawback  on  exportation,  than  the  im- 
port duty  on  the  leaf.*     The  prcfent  duty  on 

*  An  arbitrary  redu£\ion  on  that  account,  made  at 
the  fcalc  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  (hipping 
officer,  from  lo  to  25  per  cent,  has  induced  the  mana* 
fafturcrs  lately  to  dry  it  in  kilns  erected  for  that  pur«. 
pofe,  an4  to  t«nder  it  for  exportation  now  in  a  proper 
<lry  ftatc. 
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tobacco  being  above  five  times  the  value,  until  it 
is  raifcd  by  excife,  the  temptation  to  fmuggle  it 
will  be  very  great. 

i    N    B    I    G    O. 

None  of  the  American  States,  except  the  Ca- 
rolinas  and  Georgia,  produce  this  article  •,  and  it 
is  of  a  quality  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Spanilh, 
Portuguefe,  or  French.  Even  the  indigo  raifcd 
on  the  Mifliflippi,  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
fuperior  to  that  of  Carolina,  and  the  quantity 
produced  per  acre  near  double.  The  cold  feafon 
comes  on  too  early  in  Carolina  to  raife  indigo  to 
as  great  advantage ;  it  is  feldom  cut  above  two 
or  three  times  there  j  u'hereas  on  the  Miffiffippi, 
the  planters  begin  to  cut  early  in  July,  and  con- 
tinue till  December.  The  cultivation  of  indigo 
has  greatly  encrcafed  within  the  laft  fifteen  years 
in  all  the  European  fettlements  in  America ;  in 
South  Carolina  it  has  been  nearly  doubled.  In 
the  year  1776,  the  produce  of  indigo,  upon  the 
MifliiTippi,  had  encreafcd  in  two  years  from 
75,000  to  250,0001b.  The  planters,  in  the 
foreign  colonies,  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
to  extend  the  culture  of  this  article,  fince  the 
trade  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  has  been  (hut  up, 
and  as  the  quality  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
Carolina,  it  is  probable  the  cultivation  will  be 
continued  •,  if  fo,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
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from  not  allowing  a  bounty  on  indigo  from  the 
American  States.  From  the  latter  a  great  quan- 
tity was  Tent  to  England,  and  mu(^  be  taken  in 
return  for  goods.  The  indigo  of  the  Carolinaa 
and  Georgia  will  anfwcr  only  in  the  northern  parts 
of  .Europe,  including  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
the  quantity  of  it,  however,  that  goes  to  the 
Baltic  is  trifling.  The  Spaniards  raife  gfeat  quan^ 
tities  of  indigo  in  South  America,  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Guatimala,  where  indigo  of  the 
firft  quality  is  cultivated.  The  quantity  of  in^ 
digo  railed  in  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  encreafes 
very  faft,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  price,  viz, 
14s.  per  pound,  it  is  better  than  any  ever  yet 
fent  to  market.  The  French  alfo  raife  a  large 
quantity  in  their  Weft-India  iOands,  which  is 
much  better  than  the  indigo  of  the  American 
States. 

Indigo,  by  the  migration  of  the  Georgians  and 
Carolineans  to  Jamaica,  is  found  to  fucceed  Co 
well  there,  that  they  have  prayed  the  bounty, 
formerly  given  on  indigo  raifed  in  thofe  provrncej, 
may  be  difcontinucd.  Upwards  of  ten  thoa* 
fand  flaves,  belonging  to  the  Loyalifts,  were  re- 
moved from  Georgia  and  Carolina  to  the  Weit 
Indies.  In  order  to  get  immediate  fubfiftance 
for  them  in  Jamaica,  their  maftcrs  at  firft  let 
them  out  for  hire,  to  be  employed  in  the  public 
works  then  carrying  on  for  the  defence  of  the 
iflandsi  but  that  bufinefs  being  over,  they  are 
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RICE. 


now  employed  in  cultivating  indigo,  and  there 
is  the  faireft  profped  of  fuccefs,  the  climate  be- 
ing much  better  calculated  for  the  railing  indigo 
of  a  good  quality,  than  the  Carolinas.  Jamaica, 
Dominica,  and  St.  Vincents,  might,  in  time,  very 
well  fupply  all  our  demands.  Tobago-  raifcs  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  indigo.  If  wc  may 
judge  from  analogy,  the  Eaft  Indies  muft  pro- 
duce the  beft  indigo*,  but  the  European  fcttle- 
ments  in  America,  and  the  American  States,  pro- 
duce more  than  there  is  a  demand  fur.  The 
quantity  imported  in  178 1  into  England  from 
India  was  24,3 17 lbs.  and  in  1782,  25,575lbs. 

Indigo  exported  in  1769  from  America  to 
Britain,  and  to  no  other  place,  423,563  lbs.  at 
4s,  6d.  95,3011.  13s.  6d. 

R      J      C      E. 

No  part  of  the  American  States  produces  this 
article,  but  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Spain 
and  Portugal  took  a  confiderable  quantity,  but  the 
great  confumption  of  American  rice  is  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  All  that  went  thither 
was  firft  landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  left  a  duty 
of  7d.  f  per  cwt.  that  duty  is  now  taken  off,  very 
properly,  by  an  order  of  Council,  and  American 
rice  will  ftill  come  here  in  order  to  have  a  choice 
of  the  foreign  markets,  as  they  cannot  know  in 
America  to  what  port  in  Holland  or  Germ  air/ 
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it  will  be  beft  to  fend  it ;  but  the  Britilh  mer- 
chants, by  their  corrcfpondence  with  the  feveral 
i  ,  parts  of  Europe,  aro  well  informed  of  the  ftate 
of  all  the  markets,  and  can  judge  how  to  diftri- 
bute  it  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  is  not  long 
fince  that  the  Portuguefe  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  growth  of  rice  in  the  Brafilsj  fuch  quan- 
tities are  already  raifed  there,  that  they  have  very 
little  occafion  for  any  from  the  American  States, 
from  whence  (before  the  war)  they  imported  an- 
nually 30,000  barrels. 

A  fliip  lately  arrived  at  Lifbon  from  South 
Carolina,  laden  with  rice,  the  demand  was  fo 
little  for  that  article  there,  that  it  would  have 
been  at  a  much  better  market  if  it  had  come  to 
England.  In  a  very  few  years  the  Brafils  *  will 
be  able,  not  only  to  fupply  the  Portuguefe  con- 
fumption,  but  alfo  other  parts  of  the  world  j  and 
the  rice  is  of  a  quality  much  fuperior  to  that 
raifed  in  Carolina  or  Georgia.  Rice  of  a  better 
grain  is  produced  in  Africa,  and  may  be  to  any 
extent.  There  Ihould  be  a  fmail  difference  of 
duty  on  rice  imported  in  other  than  Britifh 
fhipping. 

Rice  exported  to  Britain  in  1769,   79,831  barrels. 
Ditto  to  South  of  Europe,  32,296 1  ditto. 
Ditto  to  Africa,  148  ditto, 

*  Since  the  former  edition,  Portugal  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  rice  from  North  America, 
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Rice  exported  ro  the  Weft  Indies,  22,193  barrels, 

and  53  Hags. 
Total  exported  from  America,    134,468  barrels, 
and  53  bags,  at  2I,  5s.  per  barrel,  and  20s.  per 
bag,  302,6071.  2s.  6d. 

This  greatly  exceeds  any  article  of  export  from 
America,  except  tobacco,  and  wheat,  including 
bread  and  flour^  4s  may  be  feen  in  the  Tables  of 
the  Appendix* 
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FURS    and    P  E  L  t  R  T. 

Previous  to  the  reduction  of  Canada,  the  cx» 
portation  of  furs  was  very  confidcrable  from  the 
American  States  J  but  iince  1763,  it  has  been  of 
no  great  confequencc,  except  deer  fkins.  Thefc 
were  exported  to  a  very  confiderable  amount 
from  the  fouthern  provinces,  and  as  we  have  ceded 
Florida  to  Spain,  this  trade  is  entirely  given  up, 
and  deer  ikins  muft  be  had  from  the  American 
States,  Canada  not  being  able  to  furnifli  a  fuffi- 
cient  fupply.  Canada  cannot  now  command  the 
fur  trade  as  before  the  peace.  The  principal 
Indian  country  has  wantonly  been  ceded  to  the 
American  States,  the  command  of  the  water  com- 
munication by  the  great  lakes  is  given  up,  with 
the  upper  pofts  and  carrying  places,  and  fome  of 
thofe  forts  which  remain  to  us,  are  ufelefs.  The 
Indians  have  long  been  ufed  to  refort  to  thofe 
pofts,  and  will  not  eafily  change.  Our  fide  of 
Niagara  is  fq  mountainous,  that  it  cannot  have  a 
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carrying  place;  it  is  the  moil  important  pafs  in 
America.     Merchants'  houfes  have  been  forming 
laft  fummer  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the 
Indian  trade  by  the  Hudfon,  Mohawk,  and  Oneyda 
rivers,  from  Albany  to  Fort  Stanwix:   at  Sche- 
necdady,  there  is  a  carrying  place  of  twelve  miles, 
the  road  very  good  ;  from  the  Mohawk   river  to 
the  Oneyda  river,  which  runs  into  Lake  Ontario, 
thf  carrying  place  is  only  one  mile.     The  treaty 
declaring  the  center  of  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  boundary  from  the  45  th  degree  to  the  head, 
is  an  exprcflion  which  may,  and  probably  will, 
be  taken  advantage  of,  to   the  exclufion  of  this 
country,  as   an  ifland,   which  is  a  fmall  diftance 
above  the  45th  degree,  feparates  that  river  for 
nine  miles,  the  great  and  principal  body  of  water 
running  on  the  weft  fide,  which  j>erhaps  may  be 
deemed  the  river,  down  which  no  boat  can  pof- 
fibly  pafs,  owing  to  the  violence  and  rapidity  of 
the  torrent;   and  the  other  fide  of  this  ifland, 
being  the  only  paflage  down  the  river,  if  yielded 
to  the  Americans,  will  give  them  the  whole  na- 
vigation to  its  fource,  by  which  Canada  will  lofc 
the  fur  trade  upon  the  Weft  fide  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  a  paflage  that  way  from  the  Upper  Lakes, 
and   Fort  William    Auguftus,   and    Frontinack, 
will  be  rendered  ufelefs  to  this  country. 

Our  duties  fliould  be  entirely  drawn  back  upon 
the  exportation  of  furs  from  Britain;  if  they  be 
not,  almoft  the  whole  of  this  trade  may  be  thrown 
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into  the  hands  of  the  American  States;  for,  in 
order  to  avoid  duties,  all  the  furs  intended  for 
foreign  markets,  will  be  carried  through  them, 
whereas  if  the  duties  were  entirely  taken  off,  part 
would  come  through  Quebec  to  this  country, 
and  be  re-exported  from  hence. 

It  may  alfo  be  good  policy  to  take  off  all  duty 
upon  furs  from  Canada,  and  our  other  northern 
colonies,  properly  certified  to  be  fuch,  and  even 
grant  a  fmall  bounty,  for  a  time,  to  encourage 
that  trade  under  its  late  misfortune. 

There  was  feme,  though  no  very  large  quan- 
tity of  furs,  (of  the  beft  fort)  imported  from 
Georgia  and  Carolina  into  England, 

The  value  of  furs  exported  to  Britain  in  the 
year  1769,  was  99,0101.  14s.  Skins  69,271!.  17s, 
lod.  The  amount  of  hides  exported  from  Ame- 
rica, was  only  809I. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  wife  nation  to  derive 
every  poflible  benefit  from  her  misfortunes.  As 
we  have  now  loft,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  American  States,  fo  much  of  the  commerce 
of  peltry,  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to 
Hudfon's  Bay.  The  trade  thither  has  long  been 
juftly  confidercd  as  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  no  broad  bottom.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  but  juft  policy  in  parliament,  to 
purfue  the  fame  rational  mealiircs  with  rcfpe(St 
to  the  Hudfon's-Bay  Company,  as  was  formerly 
praftifcd  with  regard  to  the  great  African  Com- 
1  pany; 
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panyi  namely*  to  purchafe  the  chartered  right 
of  the  Hudfon*s-Bay  Company  in  order  to  admit 
every  trader  to  carry  on  his  bufmefs  within  the 
wide  extended  limits  of  their  charter,  upon  pay- 
ing a  fmall  fum  towards  fupporting  the  necelTary 
fortifications. 


FLyiX-SEED. 

This  article  was  exported  from  the  American 
States  to  North  Britain  and  Ireland  only ;  no 
other  country  in  Europe  is  in  want  of  it,  nor  can 
Ireland  be  furnidied  with  it  to  fo  good  advantage 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  for  though  it 
may  be  had  from  Flanders,^  and  in  the  Baltic,  it 
is  in  fome  refpefts  dearer,  and  muft  be  paid  for  in 
money,  inftead  of  linens,  which  are  exchanged  for 
it  in  America.  The  feed  from  Flanders  is  very 
indifferent,  bccaufe  the  flax  is  pulled  while  green, 
for  the  fake  of  having  it  finer  and  better.  Riga 
fupplies  a  conHderable  quantity  of  the  fowing 
feed.  That  for  oil  comes  from  Archangel,  Pctcr- 
(burg,  Riga,  &c. 

*  The  people  of  Ireland  fince  the  war,  have  got  into 
the  way  of  prefcrviog  their  own  flax  feed,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  their  future  impor- 
tations will  be  lefs  confidcrabiC, 
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Flax  feed   exported   from   America  in   1769, 
To  Britain       11,811  bufhcls. 
To  Ireland     199,9161 


ai  1,727!  at  2S.  3d.  23,8191.  6s.  lod. 
Nova  Scotia  and  St.  John's  ifland  appear  to  be 
fit  for  flax,  the  trials  in  St.  John*s  ifland  are 
encouraging. 
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Moft  parrs  of  North  America  abound  in  iron 
mines  •,  the  ore,  however,  is  fo  fcarce  in  Virginia, 
that  almoft  all  that  is  ufed  there  comes  from 
Maryland.  The  high  price  of  labour  in  the  Ame- 
rican States  would  not  have  pernnitted  the  expor- 
tation of  iron,  without  the  advantage  of  enter- 
ing free  into  Britain  in  competition  with  foreign 
iron,  which  pays  a  very  heavy  duty,  as  ftated, 
Note,  page  3.  We  fent  from  this  country  Ruf- 
fian, Swedifh  and  Britifli  bar  iron  to  a  great 
amount,  particularly  to  the  Northern  Colonies ; 
and  it  was  fold  cheaper  than  iron  made  there 
or  brought  from  any  other  part  of  America. 
Canada  has  plenty  of  iron  mines.  The  only 
argument  that  can  be  ufed  in  favour  of  fuf- 
fering  iron  to  be  imported  duty  free  from  the 
American  States,  is,  that  it  may  come  in  the  place 
of  money  in  rcriirn  for  our  manufafturcs,  and 
fomc  think  that  it  might,  in  fomc  degree,  prevent 
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the  manufadure  of  iron  in  America.  The  quan- 
tity, however,  exported  from  thence,  has  not  be«ii 
conliderable,  and  the  diftinftion  may  give  um- 
brage to  the  north.  Rhode  IHand,  MalTachufetts^ 
and  New  Hampfhlrc,  exported  little  iron.  The 
States  to  the  fouthward  of  Rhode  Ifland  imported 
little  iron;  moft  of  them  exported.  But  althougK 
the  Middle  Colonies  exported  iron  in  pigs,  and 
in  bars,  (the  heavy  duty  on  the  iron  of  other 
countries,  when  imported  into  this,  a(5ling  as  an 
extraordinary  bouncy  to  America)  they  imported 
their  hoes,  axes,  and  all  forts,  even  of  the  moft 
heavy  and  common  iron  tools. 

Exported  from  America,  principally  the  Middle 
Provinces,  in  1769, 

Bar  iron  2475  ^^"'>  ^^  '5^*  P^*"  ^^^* 

Caft  iron  21  ditto,  at  15I.  ditto.  ^V 

Fig  iron  4739  ditto,  at  5I.  ditto. 
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Very  little  pot  a(h  had  been  made  in  Novi 
Scotia  or  Canada  previous  to  the  war,  but  it  may 
be  made  to  greater  advantage  in  thoic  provinces 
than  elfe where  in  America,  on  account  of  the 
plenty  of  wood,  and  owing  to  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  fuel  confumcd  there  during  a  long  and  fevcrc 
winter.  Aflics  of  an  excellent  quality  have,  dur- 
ing the  war,  been  imported  from  Quebec.  In 
fome  of  the   American    States,   firing  becomes 
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fcarcc.  If  i«  a, well-known  fad,  that  the  cheapcft 
fuel  that  eoald  be  procured  in  the  town  of  Bofton 
before  the  war,  was,  coals  from  Ncwcaftle  \  arifing 
from  the  advanthgc  of  being  carried  out  a&,  balkii. 
Furl  is  ftill  deardr  at  New  York^  -f  r^ijVl  •  ■^: 

f  To  eflcour'age  our  own  collieries  and  carrying 
trade,  we  rtiuft  ftiH  continue  to  prevent  the  get- 
ling  of  co^l  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  iJreron,  where 
there  is  plenty  eifily  to  be  got,  above  the  level  ot 
the  fca.  Th€  coal  is  differently  repreicntcdi 
fome  fa/  it  is  not  of  a  good  quality.  ft^?r^*:cn3y  < 
•;  Pot  afli  exported  from  America  in  1769: 
To  Britain,  1239  tojis,  10  f  cwt,  m  \^nr«^  i 
siuv  Tolrelawd,    '       ^N--*    4!    ^^■^^'n^ 

Total        1 244  1 5  ,,  i  ^ti "...  ^k 


"Which,  at  22I.  los.  per  ton,  amounts  to  28007!. 

If  it  will  not  caufc  jealoufyj  it  may  anfw«r  to 
us  to  fuffer  pot  a(h  to  enter  duty  free  from  the 
American  States,  as  It  will  be  in  return  for  our 
manufafbures ;  if  we  take  it  from  other  countries, 
perhaps  it  may  be  paid  for  in  money.  It  (hovld 
be  confidered,  whether  the  advantage  will  make 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  revenue.  qj  "*;f  nri 

^  '  The  prices  Tchich  are  put  to  fbe  fevcral  articles 
of  export  from  America^  are  the .  value  at  the  ports 
of  exportation,  in  Jlerlhg  money. 

■   '  The  above  articles  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of 

the  exports  from  the  American  States  of  the  growth 

cf  the  country. 
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^he  Articles  imported  by  the  JmerJcan  States 

from  the  Brttljh  and  Foreign  JFeJi  Indies  (t^ 

the  amount  of  about  Zoo^oooLferUngy^earlyJ 

*   ^ivere  the  following^  viz,  i     •   .  •  •  ,     .... 
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The  difference  of  price  between  French^  DaniHi 
and  Dutch,  ahd  Britiih  Weft- India  fugars,  was  fo 
great,  that  nearly  half  the  fugar,  regularly  en- 
tered, came  from  the  foreign  iflands,  and  was 
cheaper^  nptwithftanding  the  duty  of  5  s.  per 
hundcied  oa  foreign  fug^rs;.  In  1769,  were  im- 
ported 46,673  .cw!t-  of  foreign  brown,  at  il.  8^. 
and  of  foreign  white  or  clayed  fugar  for  lexporta- 
tion,  506  cwt.  at  2I.  5^.  ^n  the  fa^ie  year  were 
imported  of  Britifh  browi\,  49}67;z  c^t.  ^t  il.  i^u 
and  of  clayed,  85  cwt.  at  zl.  5s.  the  foreign  inde- 
pendent of  ^he  duty  ;  by t  it  is  fupppfed  that  above 
^wo^thirds  of  the  fugar  confum^d  in  iSLmerica  was 
foreign,  that  which  was  fmu^led  Is  cpmputcd  to 
have  incurred  an  expence  equal  to  half  the  duty,  be- 
iii4es  the  expei\ce  of  getting  it  in  a  clandeftine  man- 
ner from  tilie  foreign  iilands  and  Surinam.>*  It  feems 
that  our  fugars  could  not  have  been  taken,  but 

••••  •'  •<•/■..  « 

*  It  IS  clear  from  this,  that  our  fugars  will  not  be 
takcQ  for  confumption  in  the  American  States,  and 
that  they  -only  m<an  to  be  -carricfi  elfewbere,  if  pcr- 
•ttUted  to  go  to  our  iflands. 
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thro*  the  advantage  of  barter.  The  American  States 
cannot  expeft  that  they  fhould  be  fulFered  to  take 
this  article  from  our  iflands ;  neither  Holland  nor 
France  will  fufFer  them  to  carry  fugars  from  their 
ports  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  licence  givea 
lately  by  the  Court  of  France  to  cred:  fugar 
houfes  to  refine  3,000,000  pounds  of  fugar  in 
Martinico  for  the  American  market  for  a  limited 
time,  cannot  and  will  not  be  confidered  as  a  fa- 
vour by  the  States,  who  cannot  wifli  to  avail 
thenifelvcs  of  it,  having  many  refineries  of  their 
own.  No  indulgence  is  allowed  by  France  as  to 
raw  fugars. 

iSouth  Carolina  has  made,  in  the  article  of  rc- 
iinid  fugar,  a  difcrimination  in  favour  of  France, 
Spain,  Holland^  Denmark  and  Sweden,  of  one 
hundred  per  cent.  duty.  The  refined  fugar  of 
]  the  Britifti  plantations  being  fubjefted  to  double 
duty,  and  the  raw  fugars  to  25  per  cent,  more 
than  the  foreign}  furely  this  conduft  does  not 
entitle  the  States  to  any  indulgence  in  trading  to 
Our  iflands.  The  difcriminatjon,  however,  is  as 
odious  as  it  is  unneceflary. 
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Are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  American 
States,  on  account  of  their  numerous  diftiUeries,* 
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and  the  cxtcnfive  commerce  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  rum  made  out  of  them.  Thefe  were  pur- 
chafed  and  imported  into  the  American  States 
from  the  French  iQands*  and  from  Surinam,  in 
gre^t  quantities.  The  Britifti  Weft-India  iflands 
prudently  diftil  their  own  molafles,  and  compara- 
tively with  the  foreign  iflands,  export  an  inconfi- 
derablc  quantity.  Very  little  goes  from  our  iflands, 
except  Jamaica.  In  1769,  3,580,144  gallons  of 
foreign,  and  only  299,678  gallons  of  Britifh  mo- 
laifes  were  imported  into  North  America.  Be- 
fore the  Americans  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
French  iflands  for  molafles,  (they  are  not  allowed 
to  carry  away  any  thing  clfe)  it  was  an  objeft 
wii'ti  the  French  fugar  planter,  to  contrive  to  get 
rid  of  his  molafles  by  conveying  it  into  the  fea, 
or  to  fome  wafte,  while  the  Britifli  planter  con- 
verted his  into  rum.  When  the  New  Englanderi 
were  firft  permitted  to  carry  on  this  trade  from 
the  foreign  iflands,  they  paid  only  a  fmall  trifle 
for  the  molaflfes,  2s.  or  3s.  per  hogfliead ;  they 
are  fl:ill  very  confiderably  cheaper  than  in  the 
Britifli  iflands.*^  The  Americans,  who  fold  their 
cargoes  in  our  iflands,  ufed  to  take  the  money, 
jind  go  with  it  to  foreign  iflands,  where  they  laid 
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*  When  molafles  were  exported  from  St.  Kitt\ 
they  were  fold  from  8d.  to  lod.  per  gallon.  Great 
quantities  of  molaifes  were  exported  from  Cuadaloupe 
into  Dominica.  Some  Dominica  merchants  had  diftille* 
net  in  Guadaloupe. 
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ic  out  in  molafles,  &c.  This  has  been  a  ferious  coivtr 
plainc  a  long  time,  ^t  ^  rv  j'.ai  sbi^ra-KirrKO'.;!  : . 
.  The  former  edition  of  this  work  faid,  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  molades  into  our 
colonies  fhould  be  taken  off,  but  on  fiUler  in- 
vefifgation,  it  feems  better  policy  to  prohibit  the 
unportation  of  foreign  molafies,  and  to  continue 
the  duty  on  Britifh.  The  fyftem  of  encouraging 
a  ilaple  commercial  article  of  one  plantation  or 
'ColoD'y,  in  another,  where  it  is  not  natural,  and 
which  has  its  proper  ftaples,  fccms  very  errone^ 
jous.  The  connexion  be' ween  our  Weft-India 
iflands  and  .continental  colonies,  would  be  better 
muntaincd  by  exchanging  rum,  fugar,  &c.  for 
flour,  fi(h,  and  lumber,  than  by  raifing  an  unnar- 
^ural  competition  in  rum  diftilleries,  and  cncour 
raging  our  colonics  to  daftrefs  each  other.^  By 
preventing*  the  importation  of  foreign  molaffes,  we 
certainly  deprive  our  continental  colonics  of  an 
advantage  which  the  American  States  will  have, 
but  thofe  colonies  will,  with  other  Britiih  fub* 
Indis,  have  a  gricat  advantage  in  return,  by  the 
monopoly  of  our  Wed-India  markets,  in  many 
eifential  articles.  The  greateft  and  Urongeft  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  New  England  rum,  bad  a3  it  is, 
is  preferred  by  the  Canadians,  and  lower  ranks ; 
Itiftftronger,  and  25i>er€ent.  cheaper  j  and  the 

*  On  the  fame  principle,  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  Britain 
to  encGuragc  phe  diiUllation  of  fpjrits  from  corn,  in  oux 
American  colonies.  .  ^^    .  -•    i 
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(Tifcotiraglng  dillillerics  in  our  remaining  Northren 
Colonics,  will  encourage  the  fmuggling  of  New- 
iingland  rum.  >;i>«  t^-f.^'v/y'  j-"  ,i*» i**  v^ >  <*ji 

{i  The  quantity  of  foreig  molaflfes  imported  into 
America,  anterior  to  the  war,  was  even,  as  appears 
by  the  Cuftom-boufe  books,  greater,  than  tbc 
quantity  of  Britifli  rum  confumed  there-,*  but 
the  latter  being  free,  and  the  former  fubjedl  to  a 
duty  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  upon  the  prime 
colt,  we  n>ay  reafonably  add  to  the  Cuftotn-hpulc 
•recount  of  the  .molaffes,  one  third.  Tht  coik 
fumption  of  this  article,  undiftillcd,  was  very 
trifling,  except  in  the  fifhery  and  New  Etigland, 
and  even  there  it  was  made  uic  of  to  no  ?reat 


extent. 
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The  amount  of  this  article,  imported  and  con- 
fumed  in  the  American  States,  greatly  exceeded 
any  other  article  of  the  Weft-India  produce  im- 
ported into  thofe  States :  with  this  circumftance, 
that  of  the  other  articles,  a  part  was  re-exported, 
^particularly  the  rum   made  out  of  the  molalTes, 

■  *    •  -  '       .     h'  » 

*  One  hundred  gallons  of  common  molafles,  make 
of»e  hundred  g.tlIons  of  rum  ;  the  better  fort  will  make 
one  hundred  and  five  gallons.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  ia 
crop  time,  the  fcum  of  the  fugar,  added  to  the  mp- 
laifes,  will  produce  an  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  gallons,  which  gives  a  confiderable 
advantage  to  the  Weft-India  diftillcries ;  however  tht 
Americans  difputc  the  facl. 
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the  "gfeateft  part  of  which  was  fent  to  Africa,  to 
Nova  Scotia^  to  Newfoundland^  to  Canada^  and 
to  the  middle  colonies^  and  a  large  quantity  for 
the  fupply  of  the  Southern  Indians.  It  was  much 
cheaper,  and  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Weft 
Indies ;  but  the  rum  imported  from  the  latter 
was  confumed  in  the  country,  and  except  a  fmall 
quantity  from  Dcmcrary  of  a  good  quality^  and 
fome  from  Santa  Cru2  of  a  very  indifferent  qua- 
lit}',  the  whole  was,  and  may  ftill  be,  imported 
from  the  Britifti  Weft-India  iflands.  The  rum 
from  Sanca  Cruz  is  generally  3d.  or  4d.  per 
gallon  cheaper  than  our  Weft- India  rum.  Within 
ten  years  the  quality  of  our  rum  has  been  con- 
fiderably  improved.  The  only  burdens  on  the 
exportation  of  it  from  our  iflands,  are  the  4  I  per 
cent,  duty,*  which  is  about  6s.  per  hogfliead,  and 
an  abfurd  powder  duty,  raifed  by  the  Weft-India 
alTemblieSj  that  fometimes  amounts  to  one  third 
of  the  freight,  it  being  raifed  on  the  tonnage. 
The  French  make  very  little  rum,  and  that  of  a 
bad  quality :  as  it  might  interfere  with  their 
brandies,  they  have  not  encouraged  it.  In  the 
year  1769,  2,834,752  gallons  of  rum,  value  at 
28.  3d.  31^,9091.  I2S.  were  imported  into  Ame- 
rica. The  Dutch  and  French  iflands,  and  fettle- 
ments  on  the  main,  cannot  fupply  the  demand  of 
the  American  States,  even  if  they  Ihould  ereft  dif- 
tilleries  and  manufafture  their  own  molaflTcs, 

•  This  docs  not  extend  to  Jamaica  or  the  ceded  tfland8» 

Nothing 
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Kolhing  can  be  r  tore  trifi  ig  and  left  founded, 
than  the  clamour  on  the  fup^ofitior  /  lofinj  the 
rum  trade  which  our  iflands  had.  l  he  cor  ^ti- 
tion  with  ^ur  iil^ds  will  be  exactly  nc  fame  whe- 
ther the  molailes  are  diftilled  in  the  foreign  iilands> 
or  on  the  continent  of  America.  It  is  the  intered 
of  the  American  States,  and  not  our  bufinefsf  to 
difcourage  the  diftillation  of  molafles  in  the  foreign 
iilands.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  New  England  in 
particular  $  and  when  the  cncouragemenu*  lateljr 
held  out  in  the  French  iflands  to  elbblifli  diftil- 
leriesy  are  ufed  as  an  argument  for  the  purpofe  of 
frightening  us  into  conccOlonSi  they  can  only  be 
attended  to  by  the  mod  ignorant. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  rum  exported 
from  North  America  in  the  year  1769 :  this  trade 
will  be  in  great  pare  gained  by  our  iilands  in  future. 
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To  Great  Britain 

..    Ireland 

The  South  of  Europe 
Africa  •       .   .  • 

The  Weft  Indies 


Gallons. 

a5.974 

2,020 

13,871 

322,683 

12,027 
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Carried  over 


*     -       376,575 

•  Even  if  the  adrantages  held  out  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  French  iflands  were  not  delufive,  unkfs 
they  were  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  hitherto 
Dflcred,  it  will  not  be  worth  their  embarking  to  a  large 
extent,  and  the  obtaining  a  quantity  and  perfe^ion  of 
quality  confcquently  would  be  prevented.  '  -''  •'  "     : 
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103,119 

248,000 
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Thefe  exportations  from  the  Ameticain  States^ 
arc  not  very  conHderablCi  when  compared  with 
their  importations  of  rum,  and  their  own  di filia- 
tion of  molalTes;  and  it  appears  from  the  im- 
portation of  the  latter  already  Hated,  that  they 
diftillcd  above  a  third  more  rum  than  they 
imported.  .  a:: t j?i  7*1  iit,  -  ,i  >  *>  i  -*.m 
;  It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Americans 
would  confine  themfclves  to  the  ufe  of  our  Weft- 
India  rum,  even  if  we  were  weak  enough  to  give 
them  every  advantage  held  forth  in  the  bill  which 
gave  rife  to  thefe  obfervations.  The  Americans 
would  certainly  go  to  the  cheapeft  markets ;  but 
they  will  require  the  fame  quantity  they  did  be- 
fore, confequently  there  will  be  the  fame  demand ; 
and  they  muft  have  it  from  our  iflands,  as  they  can- 
not have  a  fufHcient  quantity  elfewhere.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  the  Jamaica  and  Grenada  rum 
is  preferred  by  them.  As  our  Weft-India  iflands 
will  be  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the  rum  trade 
%vith  our  remaining  colonies,  they  will  be  bene- 
fited in  this  trade  at  leaft,  by  the  difmember- 
ment  of  the  American  States.  If  any  new  com- 
petition could  be  raifed  in  this  trade,  the  mono- 
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COFFEE. 
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poly  in  qucftion  would  doubly  compenfate.  The 
quantity  of  rum  confumed  in  our  filhcries  and 
remaining  colonies^  is  very  great  indeed;  and 
through  Canada,  the  inland  parts  of  the  American 
provinces  will  be  partly  (bpplied.  If  our  rum  fhould 
be  prohibited  there,  the  Americans  will  be  grati- 
fied by  the  opportunity  of  fmuggling.  The  quan- 
tity of  North- American  rum,  imported  into  our 
remaining  colonies,  has  already  been  dated.  The 
quantity  of  Weft-India  rum,  imported  the  fame 
yearintoNewfoundland,  was  only    6,766  gallons. 

To  Canada       -       -       -      22,223   ditto. 

To  Nova  Scotia  -  -  7»426  ditto. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  quantity  of  rum, 
confumed  in  our  remaining  colonies,  has  mUch  in- 
creafcd  fmce  1769,  and  certainly  will  Incrcafc  very 
much  in  future.  The  importation  of  North- Ame- 
rican rum,  therefore,  muft  be  prohibited,  as  it 
will  create  a  demand  for  Weft-India  rum,  and 
promote  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Weft 
Indies  and  our  remaining  coloi^ics^ 
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Confiderable  quantities  of  coflfee  were  ufed  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  Southern  and  Middle 
Colonies,  where  the  poortft  peafant  ufed  it,  as  it 
was  cheaper  than  the  loweft  priced  tea  -,  fome  fo. 
low  as  6d.  fterling  per  pound  j  moft  of  it  was 
foreign  and  fmugglcd.  In  the  year  1769,  4,073 
.  Qji  cwt. 
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cwt.  of  Brittlh,  at  8d*  (which  paid  duty)  and 
23  cwt.  of  foreign  coffee,  at  the  fame  price,  were 

imported,  ' .     -.ivv   «..   .-.!<;  i  -f    .    ,.. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  no  very  ac- 
curate idea  can  be  formed  of  the  imports  of 
America,  where  the  article  was  liable  to  high 
duties,  a0brding  a  temptation  to  th$  fmuggler : 
the  extent  of  moll  of  the  ports,  or  rivers  lead- 
ing to  ports,  affording  almoft  uninterrupted  op- 
portunity, where  the  inhabitants  were  univ^rfajly 

oppofcd  to  Britiib  laws  and  regwlatjons. 


COCOA 


Was  purchafed  and  imported  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  coffee;  1 1 2,866  lbs.  of  Britifh, 
ac  6d.  and  185,212  lbs.  of  foreign,  at  the  fame 
price,  were  imported  into  the  American   States 

c  or  TO  N,    V,    !    . 

The  quantity  of  Britilh  cotton  imported  into 
the  American  States,  in  the  year  1769,  were 
179,108  lbs.  at  lod.  and  of  foreign  cotton,  the 
fame  year,  were  imported  3 17,435  lbs.  This  was 
chiefly  ufed  in  th?  home  or  family  manufadures 
of  the  country  in  the  Northern  States.  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  raifed,  of  a  coarfe  kind,  more 
thap  a  fufHciency  for  their  own  ufe. 
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Of  this  article,  in  the  year  1769,  were  im- 
ported, from  the  fouth  of  Europe,  608,100 
bufticls  at  IS.  and  from  the  Weft  Indies,  527,785 
bufliels  at  the  fame  price.  That  from  the  Weft. 
Indies  was  particularly  ufed  for  butter  and  pork  i 
it  came  from  Sal  Tortuga ;  it  was  not  fo  much  the, 
produ6i;ion  of  labour,  as  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
was  collected  by  the  Bermudians  and  others,  and 
fold  at  a  low  price  to  the  ihips  from  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  crews  of  the  (hips 
collefted  it  themfelves,  and  were  at  no  other  cx< 
i>cncc  than  their  labour.  .     ,     ., 
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The  Articles  exported  to  the  Weft  Indies  from 

North  America  were  the  following^  viz» 

« 
Borftifor  the  Saddle  and  Draught, 
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■  In  the  year  1769,  6398  hoi'fes*  were  imported 
into  the  Britifli  and  foreign  Weft  Indies  from  North 
America.  A  very  good  kind  of  horfc  was  in- 
troduced from  Canada,  very  excellent  for  the 
faddle.  Horfcs  for  draught,  and  for  the  fugar 
works,  arc  cflentially  necelfary  in  the  Windward 
Iflands,  and  they  alio  may  be  had  from  Canada 
reafonably.  They  are  fmall,  but  very  ftrong  and 
hardy.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  horfes  from  the 
Southern  Colonies,  being  ufed  to  a  warm  climate, 
are  preferred.  A  confiderable  number  of  mules  go 
from  Barbary  to  the  Windward  Iflands :  they  arc 
reckoned  very  good.  Some  are  brought  from  the 
Spanifli  main,  and  fomc  from  Poito  Rico.  It  is 
thought,  it  would  anl'wer  to  fend  horfes  both  for 
draught  and  faddle  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

rionr  and  Breads  or  Bijcuit,      '   " 

Vo  wheat  is  fcnt  from  America  to  the  Well 
Indies,  except  a  very  fmall  quantity  for  poultry, 
or  fuch  ufes.  In  the  year  1769,  160  bufliels  of 
wheat  were  ex^^ofted  from  North  America  to  the 
Weft  Indies;  but  12,730  tons  of  flour  and  bread 

♦  The  greater  part  went  to  the  foreign  Wgll-lmlia 
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were  exported  from  thence,  in  the  year  1 770,  into  our 
iil;.nds.  As  wheat  has  been  for  feveral  years  paft, 
and  previous  to  the  war,  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in 
the  American  States,  and  as  the  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  mills  were  ten  years  agofupplied  with 
40,000  quarters  from  Canada,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thefe  articles  will  come  cheaper  from 
that  province,  when  a  fufficient  number  of  corn 
mills  are  ereded,  than  from  the  American  States. 
Canada  will  then  be  able  to  fend  her  flour  imme- 
diately to  the  place  of  confumption,  without  palTing 
through  the  medium  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, leaving  a  great  profit  at  thofe  places. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that,  on  a  medium.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  could  fupply  our  Weft-India 
idands  as  cheap  as  the  continent  of  America ; 
certainly  at  this  time  they  can.  The  cafe  has  been, 
and  more  probably  than  before,  it  will  be  the 
cafe  in  future,  that  Britain  can  fupply  her  iflands 
with  grain  at  a  cheaper  medium  price,  for  kscn 
or  ten  years,  than  America  has  done,  or  probably 
can  do;  for  the  confe'juenccs  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion in  America  mull  be  an  encreafe  of  the  value 
of  labour,  and  the  dcarncfs  of  every  flaplc  com- 
modity, among  other  caufes,  through  the  nutn- 
ber  of  people  that  their  armies,  and  other  eft^- 
blilhments,  have  drawn  away  from  produvOive 
employments,  and  various  other  circumliinccs, 
have  difpcrfed.  France  has  the  good  policy  i^ 
encourage  her  own  agriculture  by  psohibliing  the 
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Salted  Beef,  Salted  Pork. 


importation  of  thefe  articles  from  foreign  court- 
'tries  into  her  iflands,  or  any  other  articles  which 
the  mother  country  can  fupply.  i 

Nova  Scotia,  or  St.  John's  ifland,  cannot  for 
fome  time  fpare  much  grain,  as  they  are  new 
fcttlements.  They  plant  fummer  wheat  at  in  Ca- 
nada ;  but  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the  fummer,  and 
becaufe  the  planters  are  not  in  good  order  fuf- 
licient  to  take  all  advantages  of  the  fealbn,  and 
are  not  acquainted  as  yet  with  all  the  adequate 
methods  that  may  be  known  in  a  more  advanced 
(late  of  fettlement,  the  fummer  wheat  is  apt  to 
blall)  the  fettlers,  therefore,  adt  injudicioufly  in 
giving  themfelves  up  fo  much  to  the  culture  of 
wheat.  Thefe  countries  grow  fine  barley,  good 
rye,  and  tolerable  oats ;  and  as  thefe  grains  are 
not  fubje^  to  the  accidents  peculiar  to  new- 
lettled  Northern  Countries,  they  fhould  therefore 
principally  cultivate  them  and  peafe,  at  leaft  for 
the  prefent.  Lower  Canada  grows  fummer  wheat. 
Higher  Canada,  which  is  the  great  granary,  grows 
both  fummer  and  winter  wheat. 
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SalUd  Beef,   Salted  Pork,    Butter,   Candles^   and 

No  quantity  of  beef  was  exported  from  any 
colony  but  Connecticut.  The  merchants  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Rhode  Ifland,  were  fup- 
plied  from  thence  and  New  Jerfey.    American 
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beef  is  good  when  it  has  a  quick  palTage  to  the 
Weft:  Indies,  but  the  barrel,  when  once  opened, 
muft  be  quickly  ufed,  left:  it  become  rotten, 
Maffachufetts  falted  fome  for  exportation  and  for 
the  navy,  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Ire- 
land, and  nut  fo  well  cured.  There  is  but  little 
in  Virginia.  The  beef  of  the  provinces  fouch  of 
l^ennfylvania,  is  not  good.  Conntclicut  fupplied 
more  than  all  the  other  American  States.  The 
Southern  Scates  make  very  little  ufe  of  faked 
beef;  they  have  but  few  (hips  to  viftual,  and 
their  flaves  are  fed  on  Indian  corn  and  rice  :  they 
export  a  fmall  quantity.  On  the  back  part  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  great  herds  of  cattle  are 
bred,  very  fmall  and  lean  ;  they  run  wild  in  the 
woods:  the  mildnefs  of  the  winters  enables 
them  to  live  without  cxpcnce.  The  fettlers  fatten 
as  many  in  the  inclofed  pafturcs  and  meadows^ 
as  they  want  for  home  confumption,  and  they 
arc  ufually  fat  in  the  wood  pafturcs  in  October. 
However  they  fufFer  very  much  from  the  fly, 
which  greatly  checks  their  fattening.  The 
wild  cattle,  when  lean,  are  fold  for  a  guinea,  or 
a  guinea  and  a  half,  to  perfons  who  drive  them  to 
Pcnnfylvania,  where  they  are  fattened  for  the  Phi- 
ladelphia market.  The  want  of  a  demand  may 
be  the  caufc  why  the  fettlers  on  the  back  part  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  have  not  as  yet  im- 
proved the  breed  of  cattle,  and  fattened  them  for 
exportation.    Their  attention  has  been  given  to 
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their  (laple  articles — rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
Indian  corn:  but  having  fine  palUires  in  the  back 
country,  there  feems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent 
them>  when  there  is  a  iufficient  demand  in  their 
fea  ports.  It  is  not  long  fince  they  difcovered 
they  could  make  as  good  pork  as  their  northern 
neighbours,  and  they  can  afford  it  one  third 
cheauer;  their  winters  being  mild,  there  is 
no  expence  attending  the  hogs  till  they  are  fully 
grown ;  and  Indian  corn,  the  bell:  food  for  them, 
is  30  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  Southern  than 
Northern  States  -,  but  the  American  pork  in  general 
is  not  of  a  good  quality.  Some  has  the  fame 
fifliy  tafte  we  difcovcr  in  wild  fowl,  which  is 
generally  imputed  to  their  being  fed  upon  fifli. 
The  Burlington  pork,  however,  is  very  good.  T  he 
hams  are  well  tailed,  but  lean  ;  thefe  were  brought 
to  the  Weft  Indies  in  confiderable  quantities. 
The  Carolinas  raife  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  hogs,  and  can  feed  them  at  fo  little  exj^nce, 
as  before  mentioned,  that  pork  can  be  afForded 
there  much  cheaper  than  from  England  and  Ire- 
land, but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  good  as  that  ex- 
ported  from  the  latter ;  it  does  not  keep  fo  well. 
The  fat  of  the  Carolina  pork  is  fofter.  Our  re- 
maining colonies  are  not  as  yet  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  afford  pork  for  exportation,  but  their 
beef  and  mutton,  butter,  &c.  are  far  preferable 
to  that  of  the  more  Southern  Provinces. 

American    beef    however    does   not    keep    fo 
t  well 
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-well  as  the  Irifh  ;  fait  hardens  it,  and  cats  np 
rhe  fat  and  juices.  At  prefent,  beef  undoubt- 
cdlv  m.iy  be  imported  cheaj^il:  and  belt  into  the 
Weft- India  inlands  from  Ireland,  where  the  falt- 
ing  uf  it  is  better  mana9;ed  tlian  in  any  part  of 
the  world  ;  however,  the  price  is  grea'ly  raifed 
within  thirty  years.  Cattle  are  raifcd  and 
fed  cheaper  there,  and  even  in  England,  than 
in  any  other  of  the  n.)aritinne  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. Tiie  f6uthern  parts  of  Europe  are  not 
good  pafturc  countries  for  cattle ;  and  in  the 
northern,  the  great  fevcrity  of  the  winters  give 
England  and  Irclr.nd  the  advantage.  Some  good 
beef  is  imjiorted  into  St.  Croix  and  Euftatius 
from  Holftein.  Chccfe  has  been  lent  to  the  Well 
Indies  from  America.  The  countries  that  can 
raile  and  feed  cattle  the  cheapeft,  can  in  general 
afford  to  underfell  others  alfo  in  the  articles  of 
butter,  candles,  and  I'oap.  Very  little  Aaierican 
butter  is  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  it  very  foon 
fpoilb  on  being  expofed  to  the  air ;  and  as  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  their  beef,  neither  of  them, 
at  leaft  for  fome  time,  are  likely  to  become  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  foas  to  interfere  with  Ireland. 
The  Southern  States  muft  tiike  fome  butter,  foap, 
and  candles  from  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Weft 
Indies  will  take  a  large  quantity  of  ihofe  articles 
and  faked  beef.*     A  confiderable  quantity  of  can- 
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*  '"  n7S  J'l'TJaica  imported  from  Ireland,  beef,  porki 
gutter,  and  herrings,  to  the  amount  of  79,810!. 
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dies  and  foap  ufed  to  go  from  l;;.ngland  to  Ame-» 
rica.  Our  iflinds  were  never  well  fupplied  with 
foap  from  England;  they  got  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity from  the  Dutch.  There  is  a  drawback  on 
exportation  of  id.  per  pound  on  candles,  and 
I  I  d.  on  foap.  If  the  trade  with  the  Weft  Indies 
Ihould  be  laid  open,  Britain  and  Ireland  may  lofe 
the  foap  and  candle  tr-ide.  Ruflia  exported  350 
tons  of  the  laft  article,  in  1782,  to  different  parts. 
She  has  lowered  the  duty  on  candles  when  ex- 
ported. As  our  Weft-India  iflands  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  Britilh  and  Irilh  markets,  it  is  no 
more  than  equal,  that  they  fhould  take  from  us 
whatever  we  can  fupplv  ;  though  perhaps  they 
might  get  fome  arric'es  cheaper  eliewhcre.  That 
we  might  get  Well  India  produce  much  cheaper 
than  theirs,  is  well  known. 

Exported  in  the  year  1769  from  North  America 
to  the  Britifli  and  Foreign  Weft  Indies, 
Beef  and  pork,  3036  tons,  6  cwt.  (of  which  to 
the  Britifh  iflands  1250  tons.) 

Soap,  94,590  lbs. 

Candles,  tallow,  65,500  lbs. 

jCheefe,  49>i44  lbs. 

Tallow  (not  in  candles)  162,730  lbs. 


S  J  L  T  E  D      FISH, 

From  many   c'rcumftances,   can  be  fent  from 
Newfoundland,   Nova  Scotia,   and  St.  John's  to 
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the  Weft  Indies,  cheaper  than  from  the  American 
Srires,  Mickerel  may  be  caught  on  the  Britifh 
coaft  and  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  nearly,  if  not 
quire  as  cheap  as  the  Planters  ufed  to  get  them 
from  the  American  States,  allowing  a  bounty  equal 
to  the  duty  on  the  fait  with  which  they  may  be 
cured.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  allow  a  farther 
bounty  on  the  exportation,  as  this  bufinefs  would 
employ  a  great  number  of  feamen.  Mackerel 
fifhlno;  is  a  confiderable  bufinefs  on  the  coaft  of 
Nova  Scotia  ;  but  it  might  be  carried  on  as  cheap 
in  our  feas  with  fuch  advantage.  A  bounty  is 
allowed  on  herrings  exported  from  Britain.  Ire- 
land uled  to  fupply  the  Weft  Indies  with  Swcdifti 
herrings  ;  but  fince  the  Irifli  Parliament  very 
v,'ifely  rcfufed  the  drawback  on  their  export,  the 
Irifh  herrings  go  there,  and  the  quaniity  fent  is 
very  conffderable.  Herrings  alfo  are  fent  to  the 
Weft  Indies  from  the  Clyde  ;  and  it  may  here  be 
obferved,  that  the  manufadlures  we  export  to  the 
Weft  Indies  not  taking  a  tenth  part  of  the  tonnage 
which  may  be  fent  to  bring  home  the  produce  of 
the  iflands,  the  freight  of  fifti,  or  other  articles 
fent  from  hence,  will  be  very  low.  The  fifti  from 
New  England  and  the  country  adjacent  cannot  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  herrings  fent  in  great 
quantities  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  nor  ftiould 
any  regulation  be  made  likely  to  afFed  this  nurfery 
for  feamen,  which  may  be  greatly  incrcafed  witK 
proper  attention. 
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Salt  fifh  exported  to  the  Britilh  and    Foreign 

Weft  Indies  in  1769:  * 

Dried.  Pickled. 

From  Newfoundland      8823  qtls. 

Canada                  2378  52!  barrels. 

Nova  Scotia          1864  644  ditto. 
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13065  696J 

But  the  whole  quantity  exported  from  North 
America  to  the  Britilh  and  Foreign  Weft  Indies 
was  i 84^955  quintals  and  36,900  barrels. 

It  can  fiardly  be  fuppofed,  that  any  Englilhman 
will  wilh  to  give  any  (hare  of  our  markets  to 
rivals  in  the  lifheries.  If  any  monopoly  can  be 
fupported,  this  certainly  muft ;  it  is  moft  effential 
to  our  marine,  as  wtll  as  to  our  commerce  ;  and, 
if  we  allow  even  fmalJ  American  veflcls  with  pro- 
vifions  to  come  to  our  iflands,  they  certaiily  will 
acquire  this  trade.  The  illands  muft  be  fupplied 
with  filh  immediately  from  Newfoundland.  The 
veffels  employed  in  this  trade  may  return  with 
rum  in  barter,  or  proceed  to  the  fouthern  whale 
fiihery  •,  but  at  all  events  the  Newfoundland 
fifherici.  Ihould  be  encouragea  from  Ireland,  the 
South  and  Weft  of  England,  the  Weft  of  Scot- 
land, the  Orkneys,  and  Shetland,  by  bounties,  by 
privileots,  and  by  every  means  pofTible.  It  is 
repeated,  that  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  New- 
foundland fiftiery  were  remitted  to  Britain,  but  it  is 
faid  not  above  a  third  of  the  New»England  fiihery 
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was  remitted  to  this  country,  cnfh  or  the  produce 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  liih  was  carried, 
being  taken  in  return  to  New  England. 

A  great  quantity,  nearly  a  third  of  the  fi(h  of 
America,  went  to  the  Weft  Indies,  including  the 
fifh  that  will  not  do  for  European,  &c.  markets, 
which  is  fent  for  the  negroes.  The  lofs  of  the 
fupply  of  our  iflands  will  certainly  be  as  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  Americans,  as  the  monopoly  of  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  us.  But  as  we  have  given 
the  Americans  (with  what  policy  it  is  not  neccflary 
to  mark)  the  fiflieries  of  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  St.  Lawrence,  &c.  which  we  denied  to 
Spain  and  Holland,  they  will  have  fome  fhare  in 
that  trade  which  is  moft  to  be  coveted  by  us. 

Lumber,  viz.  Slaves  and  Hoops,  Scantling  and 
Timber  for  Houfe  and  Mill  Frames,  Boards, 
Shingles,    ^c. 

From  the  great  plenty  of  timber  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada,  and  the  beginning  fcarcity  of  it  near 
water  carriage  in  the  American  States,  moft  of 
thefe  articles  may  be  imported  from  the  former, 
on  better  terms  than  from  the  latter.  Hoops  for 
fugar  hoglheads  arc  often  carried  from  England. 
Ships  going  to  the  Weft  Indies  have  only  a  light 
freight,  and  carry  out  this  article  ;  and  it  will 
anfwer  to  carry  from  hence  ftavcs  and  boards,  and 
they  are  of  a  fuperior  quality.     Our  fugar  (hips 

might 
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might  generally  go  out  full,  if  all  our  ftores  went 
from  Britain,  particularly  coals  for  the  diftiileries, 
oats  for  horfes,  and  other  grain,  and  provifions 
for  the  flaves.  Great  part  of  the  rum  puncheons 
are  now  fenc  from  England.  As  workmanfliip  is 
dear  in  the  Weft  Indies,  rhey  are  finilhed  here 
with  iron  hoops,  and  filled  with  provifions  or  dry 
goods,  by  which  the  freight  of  the  puncheons 
are  laved.  The  bed  American  rum-puncheon 
Itaves  come  from  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colo- 
nies ;  but  they  are  confiderably  dearer  than  from 
other  parts  of  that  continent.  At  Jamaica  the  fugar 
ilaves  are  moftly  made  on  the  ifland.  The  neceflity 
the  States  will  be  under  of  exporting  their  pro- 
duce, will  oblige  them  to  fell  to  our  fhipping  that 
may  come  for  ir,  all  forts  of  lumber.  Timber 
cutting  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  faw-naills  would 
greatly  decreafe,  if  they  do  not.  There  is  little 
profpeft  of  new  markets  for  them.  Before  the 
war,  the  Americans  glutted  the  Weft  Indies  with 
lambcr  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  this  trade  was 
fuppofed  to  be  at  its  height.  Nova  Scotia  will,  at 
leaft  for  fome  time,  have  little  elfe  to  depend  on 
but  her  filheries,  and  cutting  of  lumber,  aiid  it  is 
found  that  province  has  plenty  of  N^'iiite  oak  for 
rum-puncheon  flaves,  and  red-oak  ftaves  for  fugar 
and  molalTes  Cafl<^,  with  plenty  of  timber  for  all 
other  purpofes.  Many  faw  mills  arc  already  erect- 
ed in  Nova  Scotia. 

If 
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If  Britain  will  grant  a  bouiuy  upon  lumber  for 
a  limited  time  from  our  remaining  Colonies,  tliey 
Would  foon  fupply  our  Weft- India  Illands  ;.  and 
fuch  a  flep  would  alarm  the  Americans,  Icil  they 
fliould  loofe  the  whole  of  this  trade.  Tiie  idea 
of  their  withholding  their  lumber  for  any  time 
from  our  fliipping,  is  too  triffling  to  require  at- 
tention. The  great  quantity  they  lent,  for  which 
they  have  no  other  marker,  is  fliewn  in  the  tables 
of  the  Appendix.  It  varied  from  40  to  60 
million  of  feet,  of  which  our  iflands  took  about  24 
million.  The  quantity  of  (hingles  exported  from 
America  in  1769,  amounted  to  41,732,356  ;  but 
our  iflands  took  only  about  18  million.  Bermuda 
vefiels  were  not  calculated  for  carrying  lumber, 
yet  there  were  exported  from  the  Bermudas  in  the 
year  1769  to  the  Weft  Indies,  brought  from  the 
continent,  45,770  feet  of  pine  plank,  171,620 
fhingles,  and  11,100  fpars.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed 
the  Bermudians  will  now  build  more  proper  vef- 
fels  for  the  lumber  trade» 
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Livi  Oxen  and  Sheep,  Poultry  of  every  Kind,  for 
^     •'  frefh  Proviftons,  i^c.  in  the  Iflands. 


A  confiderable  number  of  oxen  and  (beep  have 
been  fent  from  New  England  to  the  Windward 
Iflands,  but  none  to  Jamaica  i  mutton  is  not  a  ge- 
neral food  in  the  iQands  ♦,  a  good  many  (heep  are 
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however  bred  there,  and  the  mutton  is  excellenr. 
Nova  Scotia  and  St.  John's  may  raife  oxen  fuffi- 
eient  for  the  illa^^ds,  having  fine  paftures.  1  he 
Britilh  army  and  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Bofton, 
during  the  blockade  in  1775,  and  '77^>  were  Tup- 
plied  with  freili  provifions  of  every  kind  from 
thence ;  ten  years  before,  Halifax  was  in  a  great 
meafurc  fupplied  from  New  England  with  frefli 
provifions  j  and  had  not  the  demand  during  the 
war  been  fo  exceeding  great,  frefli  meat  would 
have  been  under  two-jjence  a  pound  in  Nova 
Scotia  from  its  own  produce.  Poultry  will  pro- 
bably be  purchafed  as  cheap  in  Canada  as  in 
the  American  States,  as  corn  is  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  there.  Neat  4000  dozen  of  poultry 
were  imported  into  the  Weft  Indies  annually  be- 
fore the  war,  chiefly  by  the  Bcrmudians,  wlio  alfo 
imported  large  quantities  of  onions.  In  the  year 
1769,  2887  live  oxen  were  fent  from  North  Ame- 
rica CO  the  Britilh  and  foreign  Weft  Indies,  and 
of  that  number  2032  went  from  Connedticut  alone. 
About  1003  went  to  our  iflands.  The  fame  year 
13,788  fliecp  and  hogs  were  imported  into  the 
Weft  Indies,  moftly  from  Rhode  Ifland  and  Con- 
nedicut  *,  but  of  theic^  only  about  4000  Went  to 

our  iflands. 
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Ricey  Indicn  Corn,  and  Tobacco, 

The  quantity  of  rice  which  went  to  the  Weft: 
Indies,  and  principally  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  Indian  corn  innported  imo  thofe  iflands.  The 
latter  came  chiefly  from  Virginia  and  North  Ca- 
rolina. The  planters  raifed  provifions  for  their  ne- 
groes in  a  great  meafure  during  the  war,  and  it 
would  always  in  a  certain  proportion  anfwer. 
Bermuda  veflels  will  bring  as  much  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles as  are  wanted  cheaper  than  the  vefiels  of  the 
American  States,  and  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  fupplying  our  iflands  in  a  great  meafure.  Indian 
corn  may  be  raifed  as  well  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  as  in  New  En[7,land  j  but  thofe  provinces 
havingr  had  hitherto  little  intercourfe  with  the 
Well  Indies,  they  ncgleded  the  cukivation  of  that 
article. 

Oars,  beans,  (lores,  and  provifions,  to  a  very 
confiderable  amount,  go  from  Britain,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  fupplying  them  fliould  incrcafe.  The 
taking  every  thing  however  from  the  port  of 
London,  impofes  in  lome  cafes  an  unncceflary  ex- 
pence  on  our  iflands.  This  arlfcs  partly  from  the 
advantage  of  aflbrtlng  cargoes  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  partly  from  the  circumftance  cf 
lugar  fa<5lors  generally  fixing  themfclves  there  j 
•but  in  many  cafes  ftores  and   provifions   mij^hc 
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be  fhipped  from  the  ports  that  can  fupply  them 
cheaped. 

None  but  manufa6>ured  tobacco  is  introduced 
into  the  Weft  Indies  for  confumption  there; 
nearly  enough  is  raifed  in  the  iflands  for  the 
life  of  the  negroes :  tobacco  was  firft  the  growth 
of  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  fold  in  England  about 
the  year  1630,  ^or  a  Jacobus  per  lb. 

The  quantity  of  rice  imported  into  the  Britifh 
and  foreign  Weft  Indies  in  the  year  1769,  was 
J  98 17  cafks,  53  b;igs;  moreover,  2847  bufhels  of 
rough  rice:  ihc  <iuantity  imported  into  our  iHiuds 
varied  from  7  to  15,000  ra<ks. 

There  were  lent  the  fame  year  from  Bermuda 
to  our  iflands,  10,503  bufhels  of  Indian  corn, 
which  had  been  brojght  from  North  A'TTica  ; 
but  upon  a  medium,  about  350,000  bufliel '  •  i, 
imported  into  our  illnnds. 


As  to  the  African  trade,  Congrelb  and  fomc 
of  the  cencral  affemblies  have  declared  af>ainft 
ir,  but  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  at  Icaft,  mufl 
cimtinue  it.  It  is  laid,  negroes  only  can  fland 
the  work  in  thofe  hot  climates.  Rice,  indigo, 
and  tobacco  cannot  for  lome  time,  if  ever,  be 
raifed  to  advantage  without  Haves,  but  the  impor- 
tation by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increafc, 
the  price  of  (laves  was  lowered  before  the  war  j 
flavcs  born  in  the  country  were  preferred,  as 
fcafoned  to  the  climace.    The  ilaves  purchafed  ia 
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Africa  by  the  American  traders,  were  of  an   in- 
ferior low    priced   fort.    The    Americans   never 
had  fuch  of  the  flave  trade  to  the  iflands.     The 
Northern  States  may  attempt   to  fupply  the  con- 
tinent  of  America   with  flaves,  for   the   fake  of 
difpofing  of  their  rum,  a  large  quantity  of  which 
t^  yufcd  to  fend  to  Africa,  but  this   trade  will 
now    be    difficult    to   them.      If    it     muft    be 
carried  on,  it  (hould  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
Briftol,   Liverpool,    and    Glafgow,   by    allowing 
the  Qave   fliips  on  their  return    from   the  Weft 
Indies  to  bring  back  rum,  to  be   ftored   in   the 
King's  warehoufes,  till  they  fit  out  again  for  Africa, 
without  being  charged  with  any  duty  or  expencc 
but  ftorage.     This  will  open  a  new    market  for 
our  rum,  and  will  extend  our  trade  to  Africa;  the 
number  of  negroes  imported  into  North  America 
in  the  year  1769,  were  6391,  amounting  at  401, 
each  (which  is  a  low  price)  to  255,6401.  Iterling. 
It  is  not  probable  chat  all  nations  will  give  up  this 
cruel  trade: — benevolence  is  not  fo  general : — the 
trade  is  l^iid  to  be  neceffary  ;  but  although  it  be 
advantageous  to  England,  and  even  if  it  were  in- 
finitely more  fo,  the  difcontinuance  of  it  is  much 
to  be  wlHKd,   unlefs  we   can  learn  to  treat  the 
negroes  better.    In  fome  parts  (>f  America  they  arc 
ufcd  better  than  in  our  Weft-India  iflands,    and 
tlic  French   ufc  them  ftill  better  than  the  Ame- 
ricans. 
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From  the  foregoing  flate  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  America,  to  and  from  Europe  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  thiir 
natural  courfe  and  tendency— of  their  imp(jr- 
tance, — and  of  the  meafures  that  IhouJd  be  adopt- 
ed by  Great  Britain  i  or  rather,  it  appears,  thai 
Jittle  is  to  be  done,  and  our  great  care  fhould  be, 
/a  avoid  doing  mijcbief.  The  American  States  are 
feparated  from  us  and  independent,  confequently 
foreign  j  the  declaring  and  treating  them  as  fuch, 
puts  them  in  the  only  fituation,  in  which  they 
can  now  be  ;*  friendly,  indeed,  we  may  yet  be,  and 
well  difpofed  to  them,  but  we  (hould  wait  events 
rather  than  endeavour  to  force  them;  and,  relying 
on  ihofe  commercial  principles  and  regulations 
vnder  which  our  trade  and  navy  have  become  lb 

*  That  the  American  citizens  are  no  longer  to  be  confidcr- 

eil  on  the  footing  of  Britifli  fuhje^ls  is  furely  put  out  of 
doubt,  by  their  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  this  country, 

mid  by  our  latiiication  of  the  preliminary  articles;  hut 
it  /hould  he  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  at^  of  Parliament,  for 
tnany  weighty  comniercial  as  well  as  political  confuler.i- 
tions:  contufjon  may  arifo  at  our  cuftom  houfes,  and  iu 
cafe  of  a  future  war,  as  the  feamen  of  England  might  pre- 
tend to  be  Americans,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  higher 
wages,  but  to  avoid  the  pr^fs,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
mark  the  line  of  diltinftioii  between  our  fubjt'6ls  and  thele 
aliens;  alfo,  it  is  incumbent  to  acknowledge  as  Hrinfli 
fubje^ls,  tbofe  faithful  Americans  and  non-jurors,  and 
all  tbofe  who  may  emigrate  at  lenft  within  a  limited  time, 
into  any  part  of  the  Britifli  dominions,  and  there  take  the 

€aUis  of  ali*::giance. 

£"a^ 
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rrrcp.t.  Great  Britain  will  lofe  few  of  the  advantac;5f 
ijie  pofTcnVd  before  thcle  States  became  indepen- 
dent, and  vvitli  prudent  management  (he  will  have 
as  much  of  their  trade  as  it  will  be  her  intercft  to 
wifh  for,  without  any  expencc  for  civil  cilabiifh- 
ment  or  proteflion.  The  States  will  fuffcr, — they 
have  loft  n:i\ich  by  reparation.*— We  fhali  regret 
the  money  that  has  been  fquandered,  but  it  is  not 
probable  our  Commerce  will  be  much  hurt,  and 
it  is  certain  the  means  of  employing  and  adding 
to  our  feamen  will  be  greatly  inereafcJ,  if  wc  do 
not  throw  away  the  opportunity. 
The  Navigation  "f*  ad  prevented  the  Dutch  from 


^ 


being 


•  Pefore  the  year  1776,  fcarcc  a  man  in  America  had 
fhe  idea  of  Reparation  from  this  county.  The  wirti  of  tlw 
i^mericans,  was  independance  of  the  Britiili  Parliament; 
but  having  taken  arms,  they  went  farther  of  courfc.  The 
wlrti  to  be  independant  of  Parliament,  at  lead  a:  to  interior 
management^  #as  founded  in  good  lenfe;  buttheadvantag* 
will  he  found  by  no  means  equal  to  the  difadVantage  of 
feparaiion.  If  taxes  had  been  raifed  in  America  by  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  they  would  have  been  fpcnt  there. 
The  only  other  advantage  gained  by  America,  is,  freedomf 
from  having  improper  perfjns  fent  fometimes  frcna  henc« 
as  governois,  judges,  comiflioners,  &c. 

t  The  Navigation  atl  was  firft  enacted  in  the  titn* 
of  the  Ufurpation  in  1 651,  and  re-eha£ted  oil  At 
RcAoration  with  fome  variations,  as  appears  by  ScolicH'» 
Collectioni.  The  principle  of  this  atSt  was  Intcrwo- 
vcnby  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  iiuo  the  colonial  fydeilu 
a  thm 
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being  the  carriers  of  our  trade.  The  violation  of 
lelaxation  of  that  aft  in  favour  of  the  Weft-India 
I  Hands,  or  of  the  American  States,  will  give  that 

advan- 

Thc  Parliament  and  Cromwell  only  enforced  what  tlic 
foregoing  kings  had  introduced.     The  Parliament  of 
Scotland  upon  the  re-ena6lment  of  the  Navigation  aft 
by  the  Reftoration  Parliament,  thought  their  Country 
ruined  by  it.     They  fcnt  to  London  three  Peers  to 
folicit  a  relaxation  of  it  as  to  Scotland,  but  they  did 
not  fucceed.     From  this  anecdote  it  appears,  that  the 
Parliament  and  nation  would  not  relax  their  favourite 
fyflem  even  in  favour  of  fcllow-fubjecls,    which  the 
Scots  then  were,  far  lefs  ought  the   Parliament  now 
to  relax  in  favour  of  aliens  and   rivals  in  navigation* 
The  tonnage  of  England  in  Elizabeth's  reign  (158 1) 
"Vvas  72,450  tons,  and  the  fcamcn  of  all  kinds  14,295. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  the  commercial  tonnage 
of  the  kingdom  was  95,266  :   on  eftablifliing  the  Navi- 
gation acl   at   that  time,  the  tonnage   augmented  in 
fifteen  years  to  190,533;  in  twenty  years  more,  that 
is,  about  the   year  17C0,  it  had  increafed  to  273,693  i 
in  the  year   1750  it  amounted  to  609,798,    and  in  the 
year  1774,  the  year  before  the  American  difturbanccs 
began,  it  had  rifen  to-------     798,864 

But  this  being  the  regiftered  tonnage,  in  oidcr  i 
to  find  the  real  tonnage,  add  one  third  -      j         ' 

,  »;•      ^^ -.  t.  i-     ..  !  1,065,152 

Add  one  15th  for  the  tonnage  of  Scotland,   -      71,010 

Britifh  commercial  tonnage,     -     -    -     -     1,136,162 
navigated  (allowing   12  men  to  200  tons)  by  68,228 

failors. 

At 


advantage  to  the  New^Engiiinders  ^,  and  encoii* 
rage  to  the  greatcft  degree  the  marine  of  America, 

to  the  ruin  of  our  own*     The  bill,  in  its  prefenc 

:K{M.iP     •      ■.';   .    ;....].-,.  •,.:.•  .1'.,:.,       ftate. 

At  the  time  of  eftablifhing  the  Navigation  a£J, 
the  foreign  tonnage  cleated  outwards,  was  equal  to 
half  the  Englifh  tonnage.  About  the  year  1700,  it 
was  confidcrably  lefs  than  a  fifth  of  the  Englifli.  About 
the  year  1725,  it  was  little  more  than  a  nineteenth 
part.  In  1750  j:  .  as  rather  more  than  a  twelfth  part, 
and  in  1774,  it  was  confiderably  lefs  than  a  twelfth. 

The  immediate  great  efFe£l  of  the  a6t  in  quefHon, 
and  the  gradual  great  efFedl  fince,  furely  fpcaks 
fuflFiciently.  Is  it  neceflary  to  add  more  to  induce 
Engli(hmen  to  fupport  that  ineftimable  law!    .        • 

When  the  laft  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lifhed,  the  author  had  not  then  had  the  advantage  of 
reading.  The  Eftimate  of  the  comparative  ftrength  of 
Britain  during  the  prefent  and  four  preceding  reigns, 
by  George  Chalmers,  Efq.  Thofe  who  wi(h  for  fuller 
information  relative  to  navigation,  will  there  find  it. 
The  man  the  bed  informed  will  derive  benefit  from  an 
attentive  pcrufal  of  it ;  the  idle,  and  thofe  of  many  avo- 
cations, will  find  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  well  dated, 
that  which  required  great  indiiftry  to  draw  from  the 
beft  and  mod  authentic  documents  and  muc;h  good 
fenfe  and  ability  to  arrange  and  illulliate,  relative  to 
Ihlpping,  trade,  cudoms,  coin,  and  population. 

•  And  to  them  only,  for  none  of  the  other  dates 
have  at  this  time  any  fhipping  •,  but  the  bill  will,  in  the 
mod  effectual  manner,  encourage  the  feveral -provinces 
to  raife  {hipping.     Should  the  Wed-India  trade  be  laid 
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fbte,  allowing  an  open  trade  between  the  Ame- 
rican States  and  our  iflands,  relinquilhes  the  only 
ufe  and  advantage  of  American  Colonies,  or  Weft- 
India  Iflands,  the  monopoly  of  their  confumption, 
and  the  carriage  of  their  produce ;  for  that  objeft 
alone  we  could  be  tempted  to  fupport  the  vaft  ex- 
pence  of  their  maintenance  and  prote^ion.  Our 
late  wars  have  been  for  the  cxclulive  trade  of 
America,  and  our  enormous  debt  has  been  in> 
currcd  for  that  objeft.  Our  remaining  Colonies 
on  the  Continent  and  Id^nds,  and  the  favourable 
ftate  of  Englifli  manufadlurcs,  may  (till  give  us, 
almoft  cxclufively,  the  trade  of  America.  But 
the  bill  grants  the  Weft-India  trade  to  the  Ame- 
rican States  on  better  terms  than  we  can  have  it 
ourfelvcs,  and  thefc  advantages  are  beftowed, 
while  local  circumftances  infure  many  others, 
"ivhich  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  againft,  rather  than 
promote.  It  makes  it  the  intereft  of  our  mer- 
chants to  trade  under  the  American  flag.  Ship- 
ping may  be  had  in  America  at  much  lefs  original 
expence  than  is  required  here,  but  the  quality  is 
greatly  inferior.*     It  alfo  makes  it  the  intereft  of 

-,  our 

open  to  (hips  carrying  the  flag  of  the  American  States, 
their  allies,  the  French  and  Dutch,  will  avail  them- 
felves  of  it,  as  they  did  of  the  Imperial  in  Europe,  and 
our  iflands  will  foon  be  as  much  crowded  with  foreign 
Shipping,  as  the  port  of  Ofl;end  has  lately  been. 

*  The  timber,  mafts,  and  yards  are  much  cheaper 
than  in  England.    Several  particulars  have  been  alrea- 
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our  remaining  Colonies  in  North  America,   (/or. 
whom  no  advantages  are  referved  by  the  bill  in^ 
queftion,)  to  be  as  independant  as  the  American 
States,  in  order  to  have  their  trade  as  open,      '  ■''^■ 

'  •  '        It 


dy  dated  under  the  article  of  (hips  built  for  fale — that 
in  the  New-England  States,  veflels  are  built  and 
equiped  from  7I.  los.  to  81.  per  ton.  The  fhipping  of 
the  middle  colonies  were  more  efteemed,  and  coft  per 
ton,  timber  and  building,  4I.  total  building  and 
equiping  from  81.  to  81.  los.  The  (hipping  of  the 
foutheru  provinces,  the  timber  being  live  oak  (of  which 
however  there  is  no  quantity  in  America,  and  what 
there  is,  is  confined  to  the  Carolinean  coaft)  coft  per  ton 
5 1.  10 s.  and  from  4I.  los.  to  5I.  more  for  equipping. 
The  fhipwrights  and  caulkers  had  from  2S.  6d.  to  4s. 
6d.  per  day  wages-  Philadelphia  fliipping  is  inferior  to 
Carolina,  much  fuperior  to  Virginia  and  New  York, 
and  greatly  fuperior  to  New  England  (hipping.  The 
medium  Peace  price  in  the  river  Thames  for  a  vcffcl. 
about  300  tor  ,  handfomely  fini(hed  and  painted,  is  9I. 
per  ton,  and  about  150I.  for  mafts  and  yards.  Rigging, 
(lores,  &c.  about  three-fourths  value  of  the  hull. 
VelTels  built  at  Hull,  Whitby,  &c.  about  30  s.  per  ton 
lefs.  Mafts  and  yards  nearly  the  fame.  On  our 
(buthern  and  weftern  coaft,  (hips  are  built  for  about 
20s.  per  ton  lefs  than  in  the  Thames.  The  fliipping 
of  our  out-ports  is  equally  good  as  the  beft  American 
(hipping,  whofe  timbers  are  of  live  oak.  The  wages  of 
an  able  fcamau  in  America,  are  ten  dollars,  or  45  s. 
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It  is  the  policy  of  France  and  Spain,  not  to  fufTer 
foreijgn  vefKels  to  trade  to  their  iOands  and  colonies^ 

per  month.    The  common  Peace  wages  of  feamcn  in 
England,  are  from  25  s.  to  30  s.  per  month. 

From  this  invefligation  it  might  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Americans  can  navigate  cheaper  than  we 
can  :  yet,  as  to  the  value  of  the  fliipping,  it  may  be 
added,  from  good  information,  that  fo  inferior  in  gene- 
X^l  is  the  New-England  Ihipping  in  materials,  build- 
ing, and  equipping,  that  a  veflel  which  cods  700I, 
there,  would,  if  well  built  in  Britain,  be  worth  1600I. 
It  is  faid  that  the  New  Englanders  ufed  formerly  to 
build  for  fale,  as  low  as  2I.  los.  per  ton.  It  muft  only 
be  the  New  Englanders  that  can  navigate  cheaper 
than  us.  The  fea  veflels  belonging  to  Philadelphia,  re- 
giftered  and  partly  owned  there,  (England  and  Ireland 
having  fliares)  never  amounted  to  280  fail  at  any  pe- 
riod; regiftered  tonnage  about  15,000,  real  tonnage 
about  22,000,  yet  it  feems  the  general  opinion  of  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  that  in  the  Provinces  from  the  Cape  of 
Florida  to  Philadelphia  inclufive,  there  are  not  400 
American-born  failors,  exclufive  of  matters  and  mates. 
The  United  Provinces  of  Holland  confiding  of  about 
the  Aime  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  American  States, 
viz.  two  millions  and  a  half,  notwithftanding  they 
have  fo  great  a  fliare  in  the  carrying  trade,  have  not 
above  eight  or  ten  thoufand  national  failors  at  the  moft 
(part  of  thefe  are  engaged  in  the  fifheries,  and  having 
property,  do  not  engage  in  war)  the  reft  of  their  failors 
are  Germans,  or  from  the  north  of  Eurppc,  and  may 
amount  to  25,000. 


[     HI     ] 

and  our  own  maxims  have  hitherto  been  the  fame; 
but  the  bill,  without  the  Iraft  necefilty,  gives  up 
this  moft  neceffary  reftri6\ion,  and  our  whole 
commercial  fyftem.  The  French,  indeed,  opened 
the  trade  to  their  Weft-India  iQands  in  1779,  ^^ 
neutral  nations,  that  they  might  take  every  feaman 
they  poifibly  could  for  their  navy,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  their  iflands  from  ftarving.  The  confe- 
quence  would  foon  have  been  the  deftru6^ion  of 
their  navy,  as  it  was,  for  the  time,  of  their  trade. 
Ships  from  all  parts  went  to  their  iflands,  and 
carried  the  produce  wherever  they  pleafed.  Weft 
India  produce  became  fcarce  in  France  at  the  time 
it  was  plentiful  in  the  north.  The  revenue  failed. 
France  lofl:  one  million  and  a  half  fterling,  and 
the  fame  or  greater  lofs  would  have  been  annually 
repeated  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  There  was 
an  end  of  the  trade.  There  was  no  nurfery  for  fea- 
men  left,  and  if  the  war  had  continued,  feveral  (hips 
mud  have  been  laid  up  every  year  for  want  of  failors. 
Reprefentations  came  from  Bourdeaux,  Nantes  *, 
&c.  and  immediately  on  the  figning  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, the  permiflion  for  neutral  nations  to 
go  Co  her  iflands  was  withdrawn  -f- :  and  fo  jealous 


*  No  lefs  than  twelve  capital  houfes  in  Bourdeaux, 
and  in  the  other  fea  ports  of  France,  failed  in  the  fpacc 
of  a  fortnight. 
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f  The  fame  was  done  at  the  Havannah. 
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had  the  French  been  of  the  trade  of  their  iflands, 
that  before  the  lofs  of  Canada  and  Louifbourg, 
tbofe  Colonies  were  not  allowed  a  dired  trade  to 
them,  and  France  has  had  the  good  fenfe,  by  her 
treaty  with  the  American  States,  to  withhold  the 
very  thing  we  are  fecking  to  give  iip.§     '  »«■•  . 

By  any  violation  or  relaxation  of  the  Navigation 
aft,  the  adb  will  be  entirely  loft  as  to  Ireland : 
that  kingdom  cxpreflly  adopted  it  only,  as  long  as 
it  fhould  remain  unaltered  in  Great  Britain,  It  is 
a  principal  tie  between  the  two  countries.  But 
befides  the  lofs  of  the  ad*,  as  far  as  it  conBnes  Ire< 
land,  we  ftiould  involve  ourfelves  mod  ferioufly 
with  that  kingdom  in  another  refpeft.  Ireland 
received,  as  a  right,  every  advantage  (he  has  lately 
acquired,  except  the  participation  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Weft-India  confumption  of  Britifli  products 
and  manufactures  -,  for  that  (he  was  thankful ;  and 
in  return,  pafled  the  ad  which  encreafed  the 
duties  on  fugars,  and  other  Weft-India  articles, 


>  tv 


^  France  has  fince  allowed  the  importation  from  Am  e- 
rlca  into  her  illands  of  fuch  articles  as  the  mother 
country  cannot  fumi(h ;  this  excludes  American  flour, 
and  feems  to  include  little  more  than  lumber  and  fome 
articles  of  provifions.  The  edidl  is  fo  exprefTed,  that  it 
may  admit  of  fuch  interpretation  as  the  Governors  of 
the  iflands  may  chufe  to  put  upon  it.  This  uncertainty 
affords  little  advantage  to  the  Americans  that  they  had 
not  before,      '         ..•-,- 
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ant!  eftgages  ro  augment  them  farther  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duties  which  may  in  fiitUK  be  im- 
pofed  upon  them  in  Great  Britain,  and  lays  pro- 
hibitory duties  on  fimilar  articles  from  forc'gii 
iflands.  By  this  bill  that  monopoly  would  ccafe. 
Deprived  of  the  advantage,  Ireland  will  think. 
Britain  has  done  away  the  confideration  that  in- 
duced her  to  Ihut  her  ports  againft  foreign  fugars. 
The  Irilh  a6t  laying  prohibitory  duties  is  biennial, 
and  will  expire  next  Chriftmas;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,  under  the  circunDllance  alluded  to, 
it  woud  be  continued.  Her  redrefs  might  be  to 
take  foreign  Wrft- India  goods ;  at  leafl:,  fne 
would  not  tliink  it  neceflary  to  charge  her  own 
confumption  cr  fuga  s  wiih  higher  duties  than 
are  required  from  /  irerica.  She  will  cxeped  to 
have  Weft- in  .i;  goods  on  ,.  good  terms  as  the 
American Srues,  now  become  foreign  Weil-India 
planters  therefore  fliould  confider,  whether  a  direft 
trade  to  the  American  States  will  recompenfe  them 
for  the  lofs  (f  the  Irifli  confumption-,  and  Par- 
liament fhould  confider  what  would  be  the  ftate 
of  fmuggling  from  Ireland  into  this  country, 
if  Ireland  Ihould  become  the  repofitory  for  fo- 
rei^.a  Weft-India  goods,  or  of  our  own,  under 
low  iiuties.   ■•  ^  ~  t  '        .     ♦  t .,  .  . 

The  reprefentation  of  the  Committee  of  Vv'eft- 
Jndia  planters  and  merchants  to  the  }' ing's  Mini- 
iters,  fets  forth,  that  •*  the  permiflion  of  American 
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Ihips,  as  heretofore,  freely  to  bring  the  produce  of 
the  dominions  of  the  American  States  to  the  fugar 
colonies,  and  take  back  the  produce  of  our  iflands 
in  return,  is  obviouily  effential.'*  The  wool- 
growers  of  England  might  equally  fay,  a  free  ex- 
portation of  wool  is  obviouQy  effential  to  their 
intereft ;  but  an  unqualified  exportation  would 
put  an  end  to  our  mod  valuable  export  of  wool- 
lens: it  would  enable  France  to  underfell  us. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  the  iflands  cannot  exift 
without  an  open  trade  to  the  American  States; 
in  anfwer,  it  may  be  aflced,  how  they  have  exiftcd 
during  the  war,  when  even  Canada  or  Nova  Sco* 
tia,  and  alfo  England  and  Ireland,  were  not  open 
to  them  without  great  expence  and  rifle  ?  They 
got  thetr  lumber  by  prizes,  and  through  neutral 
iflands  i'^^  but  not  fo  much  as  may  now  be  got  imme- 
diately from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  lumber 
in  general  of  thofe  colonies  is  as  good  as  any  in 
America,  and  may  be  foon  fent  cheaper  than  it 
could  from  the  revolted  provinces  in  their  prcfcnt, 
or  any  probable  ftatc  -,  their  number  of  hands  is 
leffencd,  and  their  taxes  arc  increafed.  Some  little 
time  may  be  neceffary  before  a  full  fupply  of 
all  thi  articles  ^hey  can  produce,  will  be  ob- 
tained-, but  it  will  be  better  for  this  country  to 
allow  a  bounty  on  lumber,  conveyed  in  Britifli 
vcffcls  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  or  even  from  all  parts,  for  a  limited  time, 

than 

*  Jamaica  had  lumber  from  the  Mifliflippi. 
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than  to  facrifice  our  carrying-trade.  *  However 
abundantly  our  remaining  colonies  may  be  able 
hereafter  to  fupply  our  iflands  with  lumijcr,  that? 
trade  is  not  fufficiently  eftablifhed  as  yet  to  fee u  re 
an  immediate  lupply.  The  iflands  might  there- 
fore have  fome  reafon  to  complain,  if  they  were 
limited  to  thofe  colonies,  but  they  are  not  confined 
in  bringing  it  from  any  part,  in  Britifli  fliipping. 
Every  place  is  free  to  them,  that  was  open  before 
the  war.  The  fuppofition  that  the  States  will  for 
any  time,  refufe  their  lumber,  and  lofe  their  market, 
is  too   ridiculous   to   be   infided   on. 

Under  the  article  of  wheat,  it  has  appeared  h<nv 
amply  Canada  can  fupply  our  iflands.  It  appears 
alfo,  that  no  part  of  America  furniflies  greater 
advantages  for  fliip  building  than  our  remainirig 
colonies.  The  oak  of  Caniida  is  heavier,  and 
much  more  lafling,  than  that  of  New  England. 
In  fliort,  it  is  unqucftionably  a  facfV,  that  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  may 
foon  become  capable,  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment, of  fupplying  our  iflands  with  all  the  fliip- 
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*  In  general,  ai  to  tlic  bounties,  wc  had  better  with- 
draw them  in  as  many  inftanccs  as  pofliblc,  anJ  take  off 
duties  on  raw  matciials  imported,  at  Icaft  to  the  amount 
cf  the  laving  from  l^ounties:  but  in  the  prclcnt  cafe  it 
might  be  advikabic  lo  give  bounties  foi  four  or  five  yean 
"cjtain. 
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ping,  fifli,  timber,  and  lumber  of  every  kind, 
and  with  mill  or  draft  horfes,  with  flour,  and 
feveral  other  articles,  they  may  want ;  and  Bermuda 
iliipping  alone  might  fupply  the  iflands  with  frelh 
provifions  and  fuch  articles  as  will  be  wanted  from 
the  Southern  States,  viz.  Indian  corn,  and  rice. 

From  the  Southern  and  Eaftern  coafts  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  our  iflands,  the  navigation  is  Ihorter  and 
quicker  than  from  the  American  States.  Veflcls 
going  from  the  latter  are  obliged  to  fteer  far  to  the 
eaft,  to  get  into  the  trade  winds.  From  the  moft 
leeward  iflantis,  the  paflagc  to  the  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence  may  be  made  in  15,  20,  or  25  days,  al- 
though 35  or  40  may  be  necelfary  to  go  to  Quebec. 

It  fliould  fcem,  that  there  muft  be  fome  other 
obje«Sl  in  relcrvc,  which  is  not  yet  acknowledged, 
bcfides  the  cheapnefs  of  lumber  and  provifions, 
and  a  market  for  rum,  to  account  for  the  cagcr- 
nefs,  which  Tome  cxprcfs,  for  opening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  aflTcrtion,  that  our 
iflands  muft  ftarve  if  'ley  are  not  opened  to  Ame- 
rican (hipping,  is  a  carious  indance  of  the  flight 
ground  on  which  men  will  be  clamorous :  poflibly 
Ibmc  deceive  themfclvesj  but  the  clamour  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for,  by  the  facility  of  deceiving 
the  public  on  certain  fubjefts ;  becaufc  few  men 
will  t2ke  the  trouble,  efpecially  in  matters  of  a 
complicated  nature,  of  fufiiciently  informing  ihein- 
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fflves.*  It  has  already  been  flared,  that  the  Ber-^ 
mudians  in  great  part  fupplied  our  iflands  with  frelh 
provifions.  Our  remaining  colonies,  or  at  leaft 
part  of  them,  will  foon  equip  fmall  vclTels,  and 
carry  on  the  fame  trade.  If  our  iflands  are  fo 
helplefs,  and  would  rather  facrifice  our  marine 
than  make  fo  fmall  an  eflfort  as  to  fit  out  vcflels  in 
addition  to  thofe  of  Bermuda,  and  our  remaining 
colonies,  fufficicnt  tofupply  themfelves  with  provi- 
fions and  himber,  they  defcrve  to  fuffer  or  to  pay 
an  extraordinary  price.  Even  if  they  fliould  be  fo 
helplefs,   no  man  can  fay,  they  will  be  fubjeft  to 

anjr 

■^  It  is  a  well-known  fa£V,  that  our  Weft-India  plan- 
tations have  been  fettled  and  extended,  in  no  inconfider- 
able  degree,  upon  the  credit  given  by  our  merchants; 
and  that,  perhaps,  not  lefs  than  a  thin!  part  of  all  the 
property  in  the  iflands  is  either  owned  by  or  owing  to 
the  inhabiiant-- of  this  country  ;  under  futhcircumftances, 
furcly,  the  Britifh  creditor  has  a  right  to  txpedt  every 
kind  cf  public  fccuriiy  for  his  property  thus  inverted, 
which  he  conceived  he  derived  from  the  navigation  a£V  ; 
pofTibly  in  a  great  ineiifiirr,  from  the  idea  of  this  fccu- 
rity,  he  ventur..'  Uj  launch  out  fo  largely  in  a  concern 
fo  diftant  from  his  iinmcdiatc  inlpcftion.  if  the  Northr 
American  States  aiT  permitted  to  became  the  carriers 
betsveen  the  contiiKiu  and  the  iriaiidj.,  •■\  very  favourable 
opportunity  will  be  alFonlcd  to  fuch  of  the  planters  as 
may  wifli  to  evade  the  payment  of  their  (hbts  to  thi^ 
country,  when  they  find  it  more  convenient  to  apply 
their  crops  lo  other  pu;    >  >. ,     h  it  not  a  po'Jiblc  cate, 
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any  other  inconvenience,  than  that  of  paying  an  ad- 
vanced price  for  thofe  articles,  through  the  medium 
of  foreign  Weft-India  free  ports  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  inconvenience  can  be  nothing  when  put  in 
competition  with  theobjcft  of  our  navigation,  and 
the  unforefeen  mifchiefs  that  may  arife. 

Ithasalfo  been  flievvn,  under  the  articles  "  mo- 
lailcs  and  rum,"  —  that  the  competition  with  our 
iilands  in  the  latter  article,  will  be  the  fame  whe- 
ther the  molaflcs  are  diitilkd  either  in  the  foreiajn 
iflands,  or  on  the  Continent  of  America — That 
tlicre  will  be  the  tame  demand  there  ufcd  to  be — 
and  that  the  foreign  Weft-Indian  fettlements  can- 
iiot  fupply  that  demand,  even  if  they  fhould  creift 
diftillcries,  and  manufadlure  their  own  molafles, 

that  they  may  in  fome  inftanccs  fell  a  part,  or  the  whole, 
of  their  crops  to  the  North- American  merchants,  who, 
having  cftablifhed  a  credit  herr,  \vill  pay  them  one  third 
in  bills  of  exchange  upon  England,  a  third  in  lumber, 
provifions,  ^'c.  and  the  remainder  cit'ier  in  cafh  or 
bills,  when  the  cargo  is  dilpofed  of  in  Europe,  and  the 
merchant  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  proceeds  ?  The 
planter  mny  apply  the  money  to  difchargc  his  engage- 
ments in  the  iflands,  in  purchafing  flaves  to  improve  and 
extend  his  cftate,  ^c.  &c.  whilft  his  Britifli  creditor  may 
be  put  off  from  time  to  time.  But  the  evil  might  not 
reft  here.  The  North-Amcri'*an  merchant  would  he 
furniflicd  widi  a  valuable  commodity,  which  would 
cflaMifli  his  credit  in  Europe,  and  enable  him  to  pui- 
•  chafe  thofe  foreign  nianufadlures,  that  would  otiicr- 
wife  be  imported  into  America,  through  the  medium 
•f  Great  Britain. 

and 
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and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  our  planters,  if  their 
long-eftabli(hed  rum  didilleries  do  not  maintain 
the  afcendency  over  the  infant  diftillcries  of  the 
prench.  .    , 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  fomc  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  will  fell  lumber  and  provifions  to  any  vef- 
fels  that  will  go  for  them,  otherwife  they  will  not  be 
able  to  fell  them  at  all.  Thty  can  have  no  other  fufH- 
cient  market.  Theargument  is  weak,  which  fays,  hi- 
therto lumber,  in  no  fufBcientquantity  forouriilands, 
has  been  brought  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  therefore  thofe  provinces  cannot  fupply  them.* 
While  the  old  colonies  furnilhed  fuch  abundance, 
there  was  no  encouragement  for  thofe  infant  colo- 
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*  However  extraordinary,  it  Is  an  undoubted  fa£t, 
that  the  various  kinds  of  lumber,  ufed  by  the  coopera, 
were  brought  even  from  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  and 
]/ake  Champlain,  to  the  river  Thames,  and  fcnt 
thence  into  the  Weft  Indies.  If  fuch  a  circuitous 
voyage  could  anfwcr  at  any  time,  furely  the  fame  lum- 
ber during  peace,  may  go  a  dire£l  voyage  to  our  iflaiids, 
and  be  afforded  at  a  reafonable  price.  Lumber  for  the  ufc 
of  the  cooper  which  is  brought  over  as  dcnnage  in  tobacco 
ihips,  is  fo  plentiful  now  in  the  London  market,  that 
it  can  fcarce  be  fold  for  any  price.  If  wc  had  plenty 
of  faw  mills  in  England,  it  wouM  undoubtedly  atifwer 
ti)  fend  many  VimU  of  lumber  from  hence  to  our  illands. 
A  tord  of  wood,  is  as  cheap  or  clicapcr  in  Suilex 
(w  hich  is  by  no  means  the  chcapcil  part  of  EngKuul) 
than  in  any  confidcrablc  town  in  America,  This  mull 
#rifc  from  the  different  value  of  labour. 
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iiies.  Nova  Scotia  was  not  fufRcicntly  fettled,  and 
during  the  war  the  navigation  to  thefe  parts  was 
greatly  interrupted.  The  experience  of  the  laft 
eight  years  has  proved  incontertably  how  little 
ncceflary  the  American  States  are  to  our  iflands ; 
and  that  we  have  no  occafion,  efpecially  with 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  in  our  poiTefiion,  to 
make  any  facrifice  whatever,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  French  depend  on  their  Weft  Indies  for 
the  fupport  of  their  marine;  all  their  writers  fay 
fo.  Sould  we  then  neglect  the  fame  opportunity 
of  fupporting  our  own  ?  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  French  fettlements  at  St.  Domingo  alone,  em- 
ployed before  the  late  war,  450  large  fhips  in 
their  commerce  with  France,  and  200  fmallcr 
veifels  in  the  Weft  Indies  apd  the  two  Americas. 
The  French  Leeward  iflands,  taken  collcftivcly, 
have  hitherto  kept  pace  with  St.  Domingo,  or 
very  nearly  fo ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  tradtf 
of  all  the  French  Colonies  put  together,  is  not  at 
this  lime,  carried  on  by  lefs  than  1000  fhips,  ex- 
clufive  of  coafters  :  the  number  of  feamen  railed 
atui  employed  by  this  means,  is  little,  if  at  all, 
fi-iorc  of  ao,oco  men :  the  total  produce  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  all  its  branches,  isfaid  to  exceed  that 
of  Jamaica  about  one  third  j  •  at  the  fame  period  the 

trade 

*  The  difference  of  tjje  bulk,  as  well  as  value  of  St.  Do- 
niingo  proilucc,  arofe  almoft  mtircly  fiom  the  cultivation 

of 
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trade  of  the  latter  ifland  was  carried  on  by  ^t6 
lliips  only,  of  about  the  fame  fize,  of  which  23  j 
were  employed  between  Europe  and  Jamaica,  and 
77  of  this  number  touched  upon  fome  part  of  the 
coaft  of  Africa. 

If  the  fyftem  is  adhered  to,  of  prohibiting 
fmall  American  velTels  from  trading  with  our 
iilands,  many  hundreds  of  floops  and  fchooners 
willbe  builtin  Bermuda  and  ourrcmainingNorthern 
Colonics,  and  our  dilcharged  feamen,  who  are  now 
pading  over  to  the  Americans,  will  be  employ£:d  ; 
but  if  we  permit  fmall  American  veffcls,  limited 
to  100,  or  even  Co  tons,  to  come  to  our  iilands, 
under  pretence  ni  brinp^lng  lumber  and  provifions, 
and  carrying  away  rum,  il\^  bufinels  of  the  iilands 
will  be  done  principally  by  them  ;  there  will  be 
no  end  of  fmiig^^ling,  and  we  /hall  raife  a  molt 
r.umcrous  marine  on  the  coalls  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  there  is  none  at  prefent,  at  ihecxpcncc 
of  our  own.-- 

Rather 

of  coffee,  The  weiglu  of  coftee  exported  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  1776,  was,  to  that  of  indigo  and  cotton,  as 
3?,ooo  to  5,300  this  will  be  fufficient  to  (hew  its  im- 
portance as  an  article  of  freight,  though  the  cotton  and 
indigo  together,  were  douLli  its  value. 
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*  By  preventifig  their  vc/Tels  from  coming  to  our 
ifl.iuds,  we  /ji.ill  av(.ii|,  in  gre.it  iiicafure,  the  mifchief 
f-onip!.:i;i?J  of,  that  il.c  Amciicaus  took  caili  from  our 
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'  Rather  than  give  up  the  carrying  trade  of  ou^ 
iflands,  furely  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  up 
the  iflands  themfelvea.  It  is  the  advantage  to  our 
navigation  which,  in  any  degree,  countervails  the 
enormous  expence  of  their  proteftion.  It  can  be 
no  pleafure,  to  interfere  with  the  fatisfadtion  the 
Weft  Indians  have,  in  tallejng  of  the  revenues  their 
iflands  produce  to  this  country  •,  but  Britain  is  be- 
nefited only  by  the  advantages  derived  to  her  na- 
vigation, manufaftures,  and  agriculture.  The 
fame  revenue  would  arife,  if  the  articles  came 
through  the  Dutch,  Danes,  or  French  :  while  our 
planters  have  a  monopoly  of  the  Brltifli  market, 
the  duties  fall  almoft  entirely  on  the  confumer.^ 
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idands  for  lumber  and  provifions,  and  laid  it  out  in  the 
foreign  iflands  from  the  opportunity  of  getting  Wcft- 
Iiuliu  produce  there,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  If  this  trade 
fliould  be  confined  to  our  own  fhipping,  rum  and  othec 
Articles  will  be  bartered  for  lumber  and  proviilons. 

*  If  our  iflands  raifed  much  more  fugar  than  our 
markets  take,  there  would  be  more  reafon  in  the  com- 
plaint, that  thfe  duties  diminifli  the  confumption. 
Certainly  the  confumption  would  increafe  if  the  duties 
were  confiderably  lowered.  The  greatefl  quantity  of 
fugar  fent  in  one  year  from  the  Britifh  Weft-India 
iflands  to  America  was  about  wpo  hogiheads  -,  and  that 
fuppofing  the  hogflieads  only  looo  weight.  It  is  faid 
France  con  fumes  little  more  than  40,000  hogfheads,  while 
the  Britifh  iflands  confume  125,000  hogflieads.  The  ufe 
of  tea  and  punch  in  the  latter,  is  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
diflerence. 

The 
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The  confi>mcr,  who  pays  the  revenue,*  as  well 
as  the  increafed  price  in  war,  would  pro- 
bably pay  lefs  for  the  article,  as  foreign  iflands 
underfdl  ours  from  15  to  15  per  cent,  and  the 
conrjpetition  to  fupply  us  would  probably  prevent 
the  price  from  being  raifcd  •,  if  fo  much  cheaper, 
the  confumption,  and  confequently  the  duties, 
would  be  much  increafed.  Our  iflands,  if  declared 
independent,  could  not  prote(5l  themfclvcs,  nor  is 
there  a  probability  that  the  American  States  will 
hate  a  navy  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  If  added 
to  France,  the  prefent  Planters  at  lead,  from  their 
own  accounts,  mull  be  ruined  ;  for  they  fay,  they 
arc  nearly  fo  at  prefent,  and  furely  their  ruin 
would  be  compleated,  if  they  had  not  the  tnono- 
poly  of  our  market,  wiiich  pays  them  from  15  to 
25  per  cent,  and  fome  fay  more,  above  the  price 
they  could  get  elfewhere.  Britain  alone  can  afford 
them  prices  adequate  to  their  necelTities.  This 
fliouid  not   have  been    dated,   if  it  was   not  ne- 

ccfl'ary  to  prove,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the 
fuppiy  and  navigation  of  the   iflands,    they  are 

valuable  to  us.  .•     -       •        t 

That  the  Wefl:-India  planters  would  derive  ad- 
vantage in  their  principal  ftaplc,  fugar,  from  the 
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»  *^  It  wonld  amount  to  near  two  millions  Aerling,  i^ 
tlie  coiifamption  fliould  continue  the  fame  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  war,  and  all  the  prefent  taxes  fliould  bs  con- 
tinued. 
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(hipping  of  the  American  States  being  pcrnriittcd 
to  carry  their  produce  to  any  part  of  the  world,  is 
very  doubtful.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  they 
cannot  afford  it  on  the  fpot,  at  the  price  that 
foreigners  can  ;  and  the  very  increafing  cultivation 
of  this  article  by  the  French  and  Dutch,  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  alter  the  cafe.  The  price  of  freight 
would  undoubtedly  be  lowered  by  the  competi- 
tion; but  it  does  not  appear  they  would  derive  any 
other  advantage,  except,  perhaps,  having  lumber 
a  little  cheaper  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  furely  they 
are  liberal  men,  and,  on  refledion,  will  not,  from 
the  mod  felf-interefted  motive,  wilh  the  greateft 
mifchief  to  the  empire :  many  do  not  j  if  any 
ihould,  we  muft  not,  for  their  emolument,  facri- 
fice  the  advantages  of  their  trade,  and  eventually 
the  marine  of  England.  Much  may  be  done  in 
other  ways  for  the  Weft- India  planters  and  mer- 
chants. It  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  be  relieved 
in  the  manner  of  paying  duties,  and  that  fome 
will  be  lowered.  The  importer  of  fugars  Ihould 
have  the  fame  advantage  the  importer  of  tobacco 
has,  by  the  late  regulations.  The  former  require  a 
larger  capital  to  anfwer  the  duty,  becaufe  the 
whole  of  it  is  paid  upon  importation,  and  amounts 
to  about  7I.  I  OS.  per  hoglhead  ;  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  argument  againft  the  propofition, 
that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco,  and 
not  above  a  tenth  of  the  fiigar,  is  re-exported, 
and  therefore  the  indulgence  is  unneceflary.  The 
I  fugar 
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fugar  merchant  fufFers  much,  by  not  being  able  ta 
come  to  an  immediate  market,  the  fugar  bakers 
only  buying,  as  they  difpofc  of  their  refined  goods : 
Tind  the  permilTion  to  ftore,  might  ultimately  tend 
to  a  greater  importation,  and  confequently  to  a 
greater  exportation  of  fugar.  To  aflift  and  pre- 
ferve  the  merchant,  more  efficacious  means  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  fmuggling  foreign  *  produce 

into 

*  There  is  nothing  fo  loudly  calls  for  the  vigorous  in- 
terference of  the  Legiflature,  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  frnug- 
gling  in  this  country  ;  not  only  for  the  fake  of  revenue 
and  morality,  but  for  the  fake  of  trade,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  flrong  meafures  fhould  be  adopted.  It  will 
hardly  be  found  pra€licable  to  check  the  evil,  unlcfs 
duties  are  in  part  lowered,  and  the  Parliament  can  recon- 
cile itfelf  to  feme  of  thofe  neceffary  feverities  which  are 
exercifed  againd  fmugglers  in  other  countties.  Illi- 
cit praflices  ruin  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  fair  merchant,  and  promotes  additional 
burthens  upon  the  people  at  large.  There  is  good  foun- 
dation for  faying,  that  if  all  the  articles  liable  to  pay  duty, 
and  confumed  among  us,  did  pay  duty,  the  revenue 
would  be  increafed  two  millions  at  leaft  i  and  in  addition 
to  the  mifchief,  fmuggling  is,  in  a  very  fmall  degree,  a 
trade  of  barter.  Thofe  concerned  in  it,  purchafe  the 
articles  for  fmuggling,  from  our  rivals  in  trade,  with  the 
coin  of  tlie  country,  or  with  bills  of  Exchange,  or  raw 
wool.  Smuggling  corrupts  our  feamen,  who  are  become 
vifibly  lefs  attached  to  theif  country;  it  habituates  them 
to  fight  again  ft  their  country  ;  it  gives  them  the  expcdta- 
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into  thtfc  kiugdcmbj  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed  the ' 

ftace  0^    'lis  country   may  allow  the  duty  on  rum 

in  pa-'.;»xKir  to  be  lowered  ;*  perhaps  it  would  be 

the  oiay  cftedtuai  mesns  of  preventing  the,  illicit 

introdu(51:ion  of  French  brandies  among  us;    and, 

for  the  fake  of    increaiing   the   confumption,    it 

furclv  would  anfwcr  to  do  the  fame  in  regard  to 

many   articles  which  pay   very  high  duties.     It 

is  generally   allowed  that  the  duty  on  rum  is  too 

high  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue,   and 

that   the   Planter    at    prefent,    has    little    or    no 

profit   on    this    article.     Delays  at  the    Cuftom 

Houfe    may    be    removed,    and    reforms     made 

there   in  many   points   to   the    advantage  of  the 

trader,  and  of  the  revenue ;  but  at  lead  in- 
(_|uiry  Hiould  be  made  into  the  ftate  of  the  port 

tion  of  higher  wages,  wliich,  exclufive  of  the  expence, 
is  mifchievous,  rendt-^ring  them  idle  and  debauched ;  thefe 
lawlefs  perfons  facriiicing  one  principle,  readily  give 
up  all  others,  and  in  time  of  war  take  part  with  tlie 
enemy;  betray  their  country  by  carrying  intelligence; 
fit  their  veflels  as  privateers  commiffioned  by  the  enemy; 
at  \he  fame  time  fmuggling  on  the  coaft,  and  capturing 
Britifli  veflels.  1  hefe  were,  in  a  great  meafure  tin; 
American  privateers  wliich  appeared  in  thefe  feas  in  th'^ 
late  war,  feveral  of  them  even  now  carrying  up'.vards  of 
20  guns,  are  the  prei'ent  fmuggling  veflels. 

*  The  average  quantity  of  rum  imported  for  ten 
years,  from  1773  to  1782,  was,  2,052,842  gallons; 
ditto  exported,  617,939. 

du'.ies 
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duties,  or  rather  charges  in  the  Weft  Indies* 
The  Cuftoni  Houfes  there  are  faid  to  be  fcanda« 
loufly  and  unneccflarily  opnreflivc  j  and,  except 
in  cafes  of  great  necelTity,  they  prevent  intercourfc 
between  the  fugar  iflands ;  that  intercourfe  is  kept 
up  by  fmaJl  (loops  and  fchooner?;,  and  confilb  in 
an  exchange  of  fuperfluous  ftnres.  The  ufual 
freights  are  from  30 1.  to  50 1.  and  near  half  is  paid 
for  cuft-om  fees,  not  taxes;  which  fink  in  the 
officers*  pockets.  The  Cuftom-houle  <  ffices  are 
fo  beneficial,  that  perfons  who  art  as  deputies  to 
their  principals  refiding  in  this  country,  and  by 
whom  the  office  is  farmed,  are  enabled  to  remit  a 
large  falary,  to  live  well  themfelves,  and  make  a 
fortune  in  a  (hort  time.  Our  iflands  alfo  misuht  be 
affilled  by  encouraging  the  growrh  of  indigo, 
coffce,^^  cocoa,  cotton,  tobaccvi,-}^  and  Indian  corn, 


{' 


•i 


*  That  we  have  markets  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
cofFee,  appears  from  this,  that  although  wc  raife  a 
large  quantity,  foreign  coffee  to  a  confiderable  amount, 
is  imported  here  through  free  ports.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  is  re-exported. 

t  Tobacco  is  raifed  in  St.  Vincent's  with  very  little 
labour,  and  might,  with  ^<J\\\  and  attention,  be  greatly  im- 
proved. It  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  which  makes  the 
high-priced  macaba  fnufF  of  Martiiiico.  The  Charib 
lands  would  be  moA  profitably  turned  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  indigo.  Dominica  is  faid  not  to  be  fit  for 
fugar,  but  wopid  produce  thcfe  articles  and  coffee. 
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on  fuch  lands,  as,  from  fituation  and  foil,  arc' 
unfit  for  the  culture  of  fugar ;  and  there  arc  great 
trafts  of  uncultivated  lands  in  the  iflands  very  fie 
for  thofe  artick^s/^  ' 

But  above  all,  the  iitmoft  endeavours  fhould  be 
exerted  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  Weft-India 
produce,  fo  as  to  enable  this  country  to  fupport  a 
competition  at  the  American  as  well  as  European 
markets  ;  for  which  purpofe  a  candid  enquiry  into 
the  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  price  of  Britilh 
fugars,  when  compared  with  foreign,  might  be 
ufeful.  The  redudion  of  the  price  would  be  the 
true  and  proper  means  of  relieving  that  rcfpcdlablc 
body  of  men,  the  Well-India  planters  and  mer- 
chants, to  whom  every  attention  is  ducj  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  of  increaling  the  trade  of  this 
country  in  tliat  bulky  article,  iugar,j-  which  cm- 
ploys 

*  The  cultivation  of  fome  of  our  IflanJs  certainly 
might  be  carried  much  farther  than  they  are,  which  woulil 
be  much  better  pohcy  than  incicafmg  ihe  number  of 
little  iflands,  which  iliiniitilhing  the  fecurity,  raife  lh« 
expencc  of  protedlion,  at  the  fame  time;  that  they  arc 
liable  to  be  taken  by  a  frigate,  aiul  5  or  600  land  forces. 
The  produce  of  the  iOand  of  Jamaica  alone,  it  is  believed, 
might  be  trebled  at  lea  ft. 

•f  The  average  fjuantity  of  fngar  imported  during  frn 
years  into  tbii  country,  vr/..  from  1773,   to  1782  iiiciu- 
five,  was    1,514,4^3  cwt.     The  quantity  exported  was 
140,63*  cwt.  which  is  lelii  than  a  tenth  of  the  importa- 
tion* 
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ploys  fo  much  Ihipping.  1  he  planter  will  fay, 
that  it  can  only  be  done  by  opening  the  ports  of 
the  Weft  Indies  for  provifions  and  lumber.  It  is 
already  anfwered,  that  we  had  better  give  up  the 
iflands,  than  give  up  the  advantages  we  derive  from 
them;  that  a  temporary  rife  of  provifions  and  lum- 
ber, through  an  advantage  taken  from  the  particular 
circumftances  of  the  limes,  fliould  not  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  ovcrfctting  a  fyttem  on  which  fo  much 

tion.  A  gieat  part  of  this  is  faid  to  have  been  a  rcfufe 
fort,  which  not  being  liked  by  our  fugar-bakers,  was  feiit 
to  the  Dutch.  The  average  export  of  refined  fugars  for 
eight  years,  viz.  from  1774  to  1781  inclufive,  was  >  1,342 
cwt.  The  amount  of  lefmed  fugar  confumed  in  Ireland 
previous  to  the  exlention  of  their  trade  to  t'le  Weft 
indies,  was  cftimated  at  90,000  cwt.  of  tiiis  Great  Britain 
fuppiied  only  9000  cwt.  confecjuently  81,000  cA't.  was 
refined  in  Ireland  fiom  raw  fugar  import^'d  there.  The 
bounty  on  refined  lugars  exported  is  a6s.  per  cwt.  and  yet 
it  feenis  barely  fufiicient  to  anfwer  the  parpofe,  allhoiii;h 
it  is  about  one  fourth  of  tiie  price  for  which  refined  fugar 
is  fold  by  us  to  foreigners.  From  this,  a  fupcrficial  oh- 
ferver  might  conclude  th.it  the  gain  to  Great  Britain  was 
only  75  per  cent.  Even  this  would  be  a  very  gre.it  advan- 
t.ige  in  foiTK*  years ;  but  ;;s  the  whole  price  is  paid  by 
foreigners  to  the  Englifli  refiner,  and  the  bounty  is  only 
fo  much  money  transferred  from  the  public  toi's  mem- 
bers, it  will  be  found  that  the  intirc  fum  for  which  refined 
fugar  is  lold  to  foreigners  is  fo  tnuch  clear  gain  to  the 
piafs  of  national  wealth. 

tle^icnds ; 
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depends ;  and  that  the  rife  is  probably  only  tem- 
porary, furely,  has  already  been  fufficicntly  proved  ; 
but  the  full  anfwer  is,  that  the  difference  of  price  be- 
tween Britidi  and  foreign  fiigars  exifted,  when  our 
iflands  were  open  to  all  t;ie  Ihipping  of  Anierxa.  It 
isfaid  the  French  arc  enabled  to  underlcll  us,  bccaufe 
tftey  raife  a  great  part  of  their  provifions  in  their 
idands,  and  alfo  a  confiderable  quantity  of  lum- 
ber, and  that  France  can  fupply  them  with  all 
articles  cheaper  than  we  can.  The  firft  is  true ; 
but  the  prcccuing  examination,  as  to  the  probable 
future  fupply  of  America,  fcems  to  prove  that 
the  latter  aflcrtion  is  by  no  means  founded  ,  and 
as  to  the  fupply  of  negroes,  we  have  fuch  a  de- 
cided fuperiority  in  the  African  tr  ide,  that  it  is 
allowed  we  have  Haves  one  fixth  cheaper.  It  is 
alio  faid,  that  the  foil  of  our  illands  is  more 
ungrateful  tnan  thiit  of  the  I'lench,  and  that  our 
mode  of  cultivaii)n  is  mu<.h  more  expcnfivc ; 
and  the  French  fay,  we  do  not  exadl  fo  much 
labour  from  our  fl.ivcs  as  they  do,  that  wc  feed 
them  at  a  f^reatcr  txj>cnce,  and  particularly  that 
wc  are  iefs  indullrious. 

But  the  ar'Tument  which  is  rnoft  flrongly  urged, 
is,  that  the  cxpenfivc  manner  in  which  our  plan- 
ters live,  cannot  be  accomniHlattd  to  fmall  profit ; 
that  the  French  planters,  in  their  manner  of  life, 
rcfemble  our  veomanrv  and  farmers,  and  that  our 
planters,  except  their  having  been  lately  rivalled 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  Eaft,  are  among  tht! 
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iiioH  fplcndid  members  of  the  empire.  The  an 
fwer  to  this  difficulty  does  not  immediarelv  occur , 
but  as  long  as  fo  many  of  them  gcncrouHy  fpend 
their  incomes  among  us,  without  cxpei^ing  or 
requiring  the  aioft  cirential  intercfls  of  the  coun- 
try fliould  be  relinquiflied  for  their  advantage, 
Englifhmcn  will  not  be  jealous  of  the  affluence 
of  this  very  confidcrable  part  of  the  community, 
or  repine  at  paying  a  higher  price  than  their 
neighbours  for  Weft-India  commodities ;  but  if 
expectations  or  requifitions  of  the  fame  kind 
lliould  be  continued,  we  fliall  only  obfervc,  that 
bodies  of  men  are  too  apt  to  imagine  the  empire 
ouph  to  be  accommodated  or  fitted  to  their  in- 
terelt,  without  rccollcding  that  their  intercfl: 
Hiould  rather  be  accommodated  or  fiitcd  to  that  of 
the  empire.  ., 

But  there  is  no  article,  the  extraordinary  price 
of  which  appears  fo  remarkable,  as  that  of  rum. 
It  is  furely  very  fmgular,  that  not  only  the  foreign 
plantations  underlel  us,  but  even  tlic  Ame- 
ricans afford  chat  article  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
cheaper,  and  it  is  faid,  even  of  a  ftronger  qua- 
lity ;  at  leail  of  a  quality  which  it  liked  by  In- 
Jians,  fifliermen,  and  the  lower  ranks  in  genera]. 
This  fecms  to  prove  fomething  fundaircnr.iily 
wrong}  for  the  allcrtion,  that  the  Amcric.inA  can 
diftil  more  rum  from  the  fame  quantity  of  mo- 
laflcs,    appears,    at  Icaft,    contrary  to    rcillbn.^ 

X  How- 


♦  The  Weft  Indians,    if  equally   ikillul,  muft  have 
grc4t  advantages  over  the  Amcricuis.     Ji  m  faid,  that 
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However,  the  confideration  of  the  means  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  Weft-India  commodities  to  the 
level  of  thofe  of  the  foreign  plantations,    is  ex- 
tremely worthy  the  attention  of  the  planters  and  of 
the  Lcgiflature.     It  is  an  objeft  of  high  national 
import,  and  might  greatly  promote  the  weakli  and 
navigation  of  this  country ;  and   confiderin^  the 
bulk  of  Weft-India  commodities,  viz.  fugar,  mo- 
lafles,  and  rum,  particularly  the  former,  the  uni- 
verfality  and  extent  of  its  confumption,   a  con- 
fumption  in  its  infancy  even  in  Europe,  and  ftill 
more  fo  in  America,   it  is  not  improbable,  that, 
in  a  few  ages,  the  nation  which  may  be  in  pof- 
(cffion  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  beft  cultivated 
fugar  iflands,  fuhjevSt  to  proper  policy,  will  take 
the  lead  at  fca. 

The  carrying  trade  of  the  Weft  Indies  muft 
be  therefore  particularly  attended  to;  and  to  en- 
courage it,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  objsft,  in  our 
commerce  with  thofe  iflands,  to  have  our  (hips 
go  out  full  and  return  fo  ;  and  fucli  is  the  pro- 
portion  between   the   provifiqns   and  ftores,  ne» 

r 00  gallons  of  good  mohn'es  will,    in   Amcrir',   make 

from  ICO  to  105  gallons  of  rum.     Where  the  planters 

are   careful  to  keep  the  boiling  houfc  anc^  ilill  houfe 

going   on  together,  above  a  third  more  lum  is   madti 

than  when  they  diltil  from  molafl'es  alone. 

If  n    hogfliead   of  fugar  gives  above  40  gallons  of 

iTiolalRs,  it  is  not  unfrcquent  to  make  from  70  to  8Q^ 

even  90  gallons  of  rum  j  lixty-five  gallons  is  a  moderate 

^'.i.iiuity. 
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ceffary  for  the  Weft-India  iflands  and  their  pro- 
duce,  that   it  might   be   managed   partly   by   a 
dire(fb,  and  partly  by  a  circuitous  trade :   but  this 
objedt  has  been  greatly  negleftcd.     Britifh  ihips 
often  went  cut  in  ballaft,  often  not  half  loaded, 
and  often   returned  with  half  a  load :   this  may 
have  arifen  from  bad  management  in  fome  de- 
gree.   The  American  (hipping,  by  various  means, 
were  monopolizing  this  bufinefs ;  they  ufcd  to  give 
their  lumber  at  half  the  current  price  to  thofe 
who  would  load  their  veffels  with  fugar.    They 
were  encouraged,  and  fent  away  loaded  in  a  few 
weeks,  while  our  (hips  often  lay  eight  months 
wailing  for  a  cargo,  and  at  laft  were  obliged  to 
tome  away  half  loaded.     One  confequence  was, 
that  Britifli   fugar  fliips  were  gradually  lefTening 
in  number,  every   man  concerned  in  them  with- 
drawing  himfelf  as  faft  as  he  could,  and  getting 
into  other  branches  of  trade.    But  Great  Britain 
can  never  be  abfurd  enough  to  give  out  of  her 
own  hands  the  fugar  carrying  trade  j  if  that  be 
ktpt  up,  the  fupply  of  her  colonies  with  provi- 
fions  ami  (lores  (hould  follow  of  courfe,*  and  there 
h  no  rcafon  for  fuppofing  that  it  cannot  be  puc 


*  The  tonnage  of  (hipping,  cleared  outwards  from 
America  for  the  Briti(h  and  foreign  Wtu  Indies,  in 
the  year  1769,  was,  101,536  tons;  but  this  being  the 
regi tiered  tonnage,  a  third  Ihould  be  added  to  nnake  thfi 


real  tonnage. 
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on  a  fvjoting  mutually  advantageous  to  Brlr<jiri 
iand  her  Weft- India  iflancis.  But  if  this  is  not 
properly  managed,  it'  the  Well-India  iilands 
Ihould  be  opened  to  the  Americans ;  iiiflt«d  o( 
having  a  freight  there  and  back,  we  (hall  not 
only  throw  away  the  great  advantage  of  freight, 
but  alfo  of  commifTion,  &c. 

The  idea  of  fupplying  the  Weft. India  plantfrs 
with  lumber,  &c.  from  America  at  prime  col!, 
charging  only  cuftomary  freight  and  commiirion 
of  5  per  cent,  is  founded  on  the  following  cal- 
culation, as  well  as  on  feveral  bthcrs,  which  might 
be  ftatcd :  In  June  or  July,  a  Ihip  nr»ay  be  fenr 
from  hence,  for  example,  to  Philadelphia,  (or  any 
port  in  America,)  with  a  cargo  on  freight,  whi^:h 
is  equal  to  the  freight  to  Jamaica — fuppofe  600I. 
— fhc  would  arrive  there  in  September,  load  and 
depart  in  Oftober,  and  in  November  arrive  in 
Jamaica  with  freight  equal  at  Icaft  to  500I.  and 
the  commiffion  on  2000I.  the  amount  of  the 
cargo,  at  5  per  cent.  lool.  more — Hie  might 
difcharge  that  cargo  (even  dolivciing  at  diftcrenr 
ports)  in  December,  and  load  with  the  firft  of 
the  new  crop  fo  as  to  arrive  in  I  rij-land  in  Mav. 
and  by  that  means  be  ready  to  perform  the  fame 
circuitous  voyage  next  year.  This  is  no  fpccu- 
lativc  idea,  for  before  we  were  fwpplanted,  this 
trade  was  carried  on,  noc  unfuccefsfully,  by  many 
houie*  in  LobJop.  Various  other  modes  ot 
freighting  fnips  will  occur  j  fomc  may  leave 
^>^  Britain 
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Britain  in  October,  vvich  manufactures,  flores, 
&:c.  land  them  in  the  iHinds,  carry  rum  to 
America,  fiilinp;  from  rhc  i Hands  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  January,  load  back  with  lumber,  In- 
dian corn,  &c.  for  the  Weft  Indies,  and  there 
load  with  fugars,  8:c.  and  fail  fur  Europe  la 
June  and  July.  Oihers  might  be  fent  out  from 
Europe  to  arrive  in  the  Weft  Indies  in  June, 
load  with  rum,  he.  for  America,  fail  the  l)c- 
ginning  of  Auguft,  and  during  the  hurricane 
months,  difpofe  of  their  rum,  and  load  lumber 
to  return  to  the  Wert  Indies,  and  there  take  the 
gleanings  of  the  former  crop  of  fucrar.  Some  of 
our  (hipping  may  take  a  cargo  early  in  the  Spring, 
difpole  of  part  of  it  with  the  American  States, 
then  proceed  to  the  fifherles  there,  difpole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo  for  filh,  oil,  lumber,  &c. 
with  which  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  there 
load  with  fufj^ar  and  rum.  Some  fugar  (hips, 
bffules  a  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  made  a 
voya[;t  to  the  li.iltic. 

It  Weft- Indian  merchants  fhoultl  again  become 
owners  of  ihips,  they  may,  by  the  circuitous  trade 
above  mcniiuni'd,  be  truly  beneficial  to  the  empire 
as  well  as  to  thcmfwMvcs.  The  cxclufivc  naviga- 
tion of  our  colonics  will  make  it  anfwcr  «o  them, 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  will  check  every  riling 
doubt  relative  to  thofc  iflandsj  and  mftcad  of 
that  uneafincls  and  jealoufy  which  it  derircd  from 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  planters  would  facrificc 
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t)ur  other  colonies,  and  the  navigation  of  Britain, 
for  real  or  imaginary  advantages  to  themfclves, 
and  inftead  of  regretting  the  extraordinary  prices 
that  arc  paid  for  their  commodities,  the  friends  of 
this  country  will  vie  in  their  good  wifhes  and 
endeavours  to  promote  every  advantage  that  can 
be  given  to  the  iflands. 

With  refped  to  the  diftrefs  apprehended  (by 
the  planters,  &c.)  to  arifc  from  the  want  of  daily 
and  regular  fupplies  from  America,  it  is  ill 
founded ;  there  is  certain  information  of  no  lefs 
then  four  pretty  large  vefiels  now  fitting  out  at 
Kingflon,  and  going  to  be  cftabliflied  in  the  trade 
between  that  place  and  Philadelphia  •,  and  it  muft 
be  remarked,  that  before  the  war,  there  never 
were  more  than  that  number  of  regular  and  con- 
ftant  traders  between  thofe  ports.  Sundry  vcf- 
fels  alfo  are  now  fitting  out,  properly  calculated 
for  the  carrying  trade,  between  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies^  in  the  Thames,  and  other  ports  of 
this  kingdom. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  with- 
out breach  of  the  navigation  law,  and  i£  the 
regulations  of  the  prefent  proclamations  ftiould 
remain  in  force,  in  lefs  than  twelve  months,  the 
Weft-India  iflands  will  be  fupplied  from  Ame- 
rica with  every  thing  wanted  from  thence,  at  as 
cafy  a  rate,  and  in  as  great  plenty,  as  before  the 
war;  and  it  will  be  attended  with  thefe  addi- 
tional circumftaijccs,  that  the  profits  will  center 
ft  with 
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with  our  own  merchants,  at  the  lame  time  that 
employment  will  be  give  to  a  multitude  of  BritiQi 
feamen.  ,.  - 

Our  Weft-India  iflands  will  have  many  advan- 
tages in  North  America.     The  States  cannot  get 
rum  elfewherc,   in  any  quantity,   of  a  good  qua- 
lity,* and  though  it  appears  large  quantities  were 
diftilled  by  the  New  Englanders   from  molaflcs 
imported    from   the  Weft   Indies,    it  was  of   a 
bad  flavour,    and  was  in   great    part    exported 
coaftways,  and  to  the  parts  already  mentioned.    A 
great  proportion  of  their  own  confumpiion  was  fup- 
plied  from  our  iflands,  and  has  been  ftated  before 
as  one  of  their  grcateft  imports.     The  importa- 
tion into  Canada  and  Nova  Scocia,  of  the  rum 
diftilled   by   the   American   States,    of  courfe   is 
flopped,  and  the  ufe  of  foreign  fugars   in  thbfc 
colonies  fliould  be  prevented  as  much  as  poflible. 

The  incrcafe  of  the  confumption  of  fugar  muft 
continue  to  a  great  amount  j  as  yet  it  is  not  com- 
monly ijfed  in  one  half  of  Europe.  The  con- 
fumption  of  England  and  Ireland  is  fo  much  in- 
creafed,  as  to  take  almoft  the  whole  produce  of 
our  iflands.  France  is  increafing  her  fugar  plan- 
tations j    aod  bad  management  or  extravagance 
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■>  The  rum  from  Demerary  (which  is  in  great  part 
fettled  by  planters  from  Barbadoes)  is  good,  but  the 
quantity  is  inconfiderable.  Surinam  has  but  one 
diiliilcry, 
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chiefly,  can  prevent  our  iflands  from  felling  ai 
cheap  J^J  the  French,  although  they  now  under- 
0  us  fo  greatly.  The  Spaniards  cultivate  bare- 
ly fufficient  iugar  for  their  own  confwmption. 
The  Southern  Provinces  of  the  American  StatcL 
never  can  fuccced  in  that  article, — frofts  ana 
porch -weft  winds  will  prevent.  Attempts  have 
been  uiade  at  New  Orleans,  and  have  failed.  A 
great  field,  therefore,  will  be  open  for  the  fugar 
colonies ;  and  when  it  is  neceffary  to  relieve  them, 
ic  muft  be  done  by  other  means  than  the  facrifice 
of  our  carrying  trade,  the  nurfcry  of  our  feamcn. 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  will  foon  amply  fupply 
the  principal  articles  wanted  in  the  iflands,  except 
Indian  corn  and  rice;  and  if  there  fhould  be  a  dif. 
nculty  in  getting  thefe  articles,  the  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  pcafe  which  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's, 
and  Canada  produce  to  great  advantage,  will  af- 
ford an  excellent  fubftitute,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  fome,  they  will  be  far  preferable  to  Indian 
corn  and  rice. 

If  the  American  States  fliould  endeavour  to  pay 
their   debts,*   th:ir  commerce  will  be  burdened 

:  •    ,,    ,    with 

*  America  emitted  200  millions  of  dollars,  or  above 
4.0  millions  fterling  in  paper,  and  then  borrowed.  A 
pamphlet  lately  ptiblifhed  at  Pliiladelphia  by  Congrefs, 
and  faid  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Morris,  ftates,  the  foreign 
debt  on  the  ift  of  January  laft,  at  7,885,085  dollars; 
the  domeflic  debt  34)  u  5)  290  dollars  i  the  annual  in- 
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with  duties  and  taxes,   and  the  lands  and  produce 
of  the  farmers  mufl:  for  fomc  time  lie  under  very 

heavy 
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tered  to  be  paid  2,415,956  dollars  ;  they  are  believed  to 
be  more.  The  above  dei)ts  are  exclufive  of  tbe  pa])er 
money  depreciated  in  the  hands  of  tbe  public,  and  alfo 
exclufive  of  the  army  or  commifTary  certiticates  that 
were  not  yet  called  in  or  fatisfied,  and  of  the  debts  of 
the  feveral  States  for  their  leparatc  expences  and  defence, 
wliich  are  very  confiderable.  Although  the  Americans 
fiy  their  foreign  debt  is  only  tw-  niilHons,  and  their 
(iomellic  debt  about  (even  millions,  yet  there  is  reafon 
Delicve  their  whole  debt  is  at  lea  ft  eighteen  millions 
fterling  France  fent  (not  included  in  the  debt)  above 
6oo,oool.  fterling  in  fpecie  to  America,  being  obliged  to 
lend  caih,  finding  her  bills  for  a  long  time,  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  below  par,  whilft  bills  on  London  were  at 
the  fame  time  above  par,  in  Philadelphia  and  BoAon. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  war,  French  bills,  from  the 
pundual  payment  of  the  preceding  draughts,  rofe  near- 
ly to  par ;  but  the  purchalers  were  taken  in  ;  the  French 
court  ilopt  payment  for  twelve  months,  promifing  iii- 
tereft.  The  holders,  in  want  of  ready  money,  were 
obliged  to  allow  a  difcount  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  to 
raile  it  on  thole  bills,  which  lofs  was  one  caufe  of  feveral 
capital  failures.  From  this  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  French  credit  ami  French  paper  are  not  likely  to  be 
on  a  par  with  Englifli,  in  America.  " 

It  has  been  aiked,  what  is  become  of  the  money  we 
have  fent,  during  the  war,  to  America?  Very  little 
money  was  officially  lent  to  America  after  tlie  firft 
year  or  two  of  the  war  ;  during  that  period,  thoib  who 
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heavy  impofitions.     If,  then,  the  agriculture  and 
commerce,   and  filhcries  of  Canada,  St.  John's, 
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had  the  contract  for  fupplying  the  army  with  gold,  fent 
out  a  great  quantity  of  Portugal  coin ;  but  finding  the 
charge  of  infu  ranee  and  freight  leflen  the  value  of  the 
contra^,  it  was  contrived  to  fupply  the  army  without 
fending  more  fpecie  than  was  juft  rpquifite  to  give  the 
contractor's  agents  the  command  of  the  exchange,  whiph 
was  done  by  fending  fmall  quantities  occafionally  :  thofe 
agents,  in  different  parts  of  America,  drew  upon  the  con- 
tracSlors  in  favour  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  occafion  to  make 
remittances  to  England  -,  fo  that,  in  fa<5t,  our  army,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  was  paid  and  fupported  by 
our  manufactures  inHead  of  money,  which,  in  fome 
meafure,  may  account  for  the  apparent  eafe  with  which 
iuch  expenfive  operations  were  carried  on,  and  for  the 
little  fpecie  that  feems  to  be  in  circulation,  where  fo 
much  expence  has  been  incurred:  but  of  the  money 
which  went,  fome  is  come  back ;  a  confiderable  part  is 
the  circulating  cafh  within  our  linest  Many  Britifh 
fubjeCts  in  New  York  have  very  large  fum»  in  theii; 
pofieflioi).  The  emigrants  from  thence  to  Nova  Scotia 
will  carry  a  very  confiderable  fum  with  them.  The 
Dutch  ?n(\  Germans,  whofe  number  is  not  inconfider- 
able,  have  hoarded  up ;  and  it  is  believed,  confiderable 
fums  are  concealed.  Part  went  into  the  country  for 
provifions;  much  provifions  could  not  be  brought  in 
clandedinely,  and  the  grcateft  part  of  the  money  came 
bac|c  to  New  York,  &c,  to  purchafe  firitifii  goods,  or 
to  purphafp  bills  of  exchange,  which  were  fent  in  pay- 
ment to  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  cafli  or 
fpecie  of  the  An^erican  States,  previous  to  the  Non-im- 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  be  left  not  only 
free,  but  receive  proper  encouragement,  the  im- 

poFtation  a^fc,  which  took  place  in    1775,  is  computed 
to  have  been  between  two  and  three  millions.    They 
received   no  fpecie  from  France  or  the  Havannah,  or 
other  foreign  parts,  until  late  in  the  year  1780;  and  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  various 
and  continual  drains  mufl  have  exhauAed  the  States  of 
more  than    half   of  the  above-mt  itionfed  fpecie.      In 
1780,  very  few  of  the  wealthieft  merchants  in  the  re- 
volted provinces  were  pof&fled  of  one  hundred  pounds 
ilerling  in  fpecie,  or  could  raife  it.     From  1780  to  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  there  was  an  importation  of  money  in 
fmali  quantities  from  the  Havannah,  and  in  laiger  from 
France ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  fpecie 
imported  in  this  period,  equalled  what  had   been  pre- 
vioufly  exported  from  1775  to  1780 ;  but  as  paper  credit 
in  1780  and  1781  was  entirely  deftroycd,  fpecie  became 
the  only  medium  of  circulation ;  and  this  rendering  what 
littl6  commerce  there  was,  more  certain,  induced  thofe 
few,  who  had  hitherto  concealed  their  money,  to  bring 
it  forward  hito  circulation ;  and  the  country,  having  for 
near  five  years  feen  nothing  in  the  markets  and  com- 
merce, but  paper,  was  furprifed  to  find  every  man  with 
fpecie  in  his  hand,  and  thence  haftily  inferred,  that  the 
quantity  had  by  fome  means  been  greatly  increafedf 
whereas,  the  moil  probable  eftimate,  and  the  mod  fa- 
vourable for  the  country,  is,  that  the  preceding  deficien- 
cies were  replaced  by  the  fpecie  from  France  and  the 
Havannah.    The  clofe  of  the  war  fhut  up  thofe  two 
refources;  fince  which,  large  fums  in  fpecie  have  been 
(entf  and  ate  dally  arriving  in  Europe  from  America, 
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portant  confequerxj^s are loo evidcot,  tomftdthcH 
being  pointed  out  or  enlarged  on.  The  dilWfe" 
TICS,  the  filheries,  and  fliip  building,  have  here- 
tofore been  th«  only  refources  and  fupports  of  the 
commerce  of  the  New-England  States.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  ftiips,  when  built,  were  fent  to 
the  Weft  Indies  with  cargoes  of  timber,  lumber, 
and  fi(h;  and  to  Europe,  to  be  fold  or  take 
freight;  and  a  great  part  of  the  rum  diftjUcd  in 
the  American  States    was.  confumed   ii^  Nova 
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from  the  want  of  other  articles  to  make  remittances 
with,  and  no  refource  is  left  the  Americans  at  this  time 
for  fpecie,  but  our  fleet  anl  army  at  New  York, 
Money  to  a  confiUerahle  amount  came  alfo  to  New 
York,  to  purchafe  Britiih  manufactures  or  bills  of  ex-> 
change,  from  Philadelphia,  gained  by  an  advantageous 
trade  to  the  Havannah.  And  much  money  went  from  Plii-^ 
ladelphia,  and  other  parts,  of  the  American  States,  to 
St.  Euftatia,  befote  it  was  taken,  to  purchafe  our  mauu- 
&£lures  from  the  Dutch;  fo  that  it  is  not  probabk 
much  fpecie  will  remaia  in  America  in  confequence  of 
the  war,  but  that  fhe  will  have  considerably  Hs  thau 
file  had  before  the  war.  Her  exports  were  prodigioufly 
diminiflied,  and  fometimes  almofl  ceafed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  goods  fent  from  Britain  was  paid  for  in 
ready  money.  After  the  idea  of  flarving  our  people  was 
over,  the  Americans  would  have  gotten  all  our  money, 
and  would  have  fiiewn  themfelves  better  poHticians,  if 
,they  had  fufFered  provifions  to  go  publicly  into  New 
York;  it  would  have  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the 
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Scotia,  af»d  in  Canada,  and  in  the  fifherics  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  &c.  But  the  diftiilcries 
may  be  carried  on  to  as  great  profit  in  Nova 
Scotia  as  on  any  part  of  the  continent,  if  it  fhould 
be  thought  good  policy,  as  may  alfo  the  impor- 
tant buiinefs  of  Ihip  building ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  Nova  Scotia,  and 
St.  John's  illand,  are  better  fituated  foif  the 
fifheries,  than  any  other  country  whatever. .  In 
ihort,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  St.  JohB*s  ifland»  the  lands  in  thofe  provinces^ 
at  prefent  of  little  value,  will  increafe  in  their 
price  more  rapidly  than  can  at  firft  be  imagined, 
and  their  produce  in  every  refpedt  will  be  infi- 
nitely advanced  and  improved.*    .       ,    ..,„..,. 
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*  Letters  from  Nova  Scotia  mention,  that  the  Refu- 
gees are  much  pleafed  with  the  country,  and  with  the 
attention  and  hofpitality  of  the  inhabitants  and  officers 
of  the  garrifons.  That  province  and  St.  John's  re*? 
quire  immediate  attention,  while  fuch  multitudes  of 
Kefugees  are  looking  out  for  fituations  and  em- 
ployments. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  has  been  much  mifre* 
prefcnted  j  it  is  not  colder  than  the  Mailachufcts ; 
and  the  fea  air  round  the  pcninfula  of  Nova  Scotia 
makes  it  more  temperate,  both  in  fummcr  and  winter, 
than  the  former,  which  being  a  continent,  is  rendered 
more  cold  by  the  winds  that  blow  over  the  quan- 
tities of  fnow  which  covers  the  Northern  parts  of  that 
great  continent.     The  inteiior  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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*  If  we  preferve  our  navigation  laws  entire,  it  is 
obvious  how  convenient  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
are  to  our  iHands  •,  we  (hould  therefore  put  thofe 
colonies  on  the  beft  footing  poffiblcs*  and  the 

govern- 
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wiii"ch  is  fine,  is  known  to  few:  thofe  who  have  vifited 
oniy  Halifax  and  the  ports,  judge  of  it  from  its  rocky 
coaft.  The  fogs  which  prevail  during  part  of  the 
fttmmer  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  towards  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  ceafes  generally  at  Scateri  ifland,  and 
docs  not  extend  into  the  country  above  three  or  four 
miles.  The  entrance  into  Halifax  harbour  may  be 
fometimes  difficult,  but  there  arc  plfenty  of  the  fincft 
harbours  along  the  coaft.  Spanifti  River  at  Cape 
Breton  will  become  a  principal  fettlement.  It  is  near 
the  French,  and  has  aii  excellent  harbour  for  Ihips  of 
war,  and  ftiould  be  fortified. 
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•  *  Since  the  publication  of  thefe  obfervations,  the  author 
has  been  informed,  that  inftruf^ions  were  fent  along  with 
the  Quebec  a£t,  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  which  pofi- 
tively  enjoined  him  to  allow  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to 
every  fubjedt,  as  his  birth-right.  Whether  the  Governor 
has  in  all  inftances  obferved  it,  during  the  war,  the  author 
IS  not  informed  ;  but  where  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is 
in  force,  the  government  cannot  be  faid  to  be  military. 
The  perfons  therefore  of  the  Canadians  may  be  as  fecure 
as  the  perfons  of  the  citizens  of  London.  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  the  clamour  againft  the  prefent  form  oi  government 
there,  comes  from  the  few— that  the  Canadians  prefer  it 
to  any  other ;  that  is,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  approve 
of  it*  If  that  befafV,  it  overfeti  all  the  obfervations  on 
I  the 
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government  of  Canada  fhould  be  altered.  But 
the  undertaking  is  delicate  and  difficult,  and  fome 
of  our  ablefl  politicians  will  objed.  That  the  Ca«* 
nadians  in  general  are  difcontented  under  their 
prefent  government,  appears  from  the  aid  and  coun* 
tcnance  which  they  gave  the  American  army  when 
in  Canada*.  If  we  are  not  wife  enough  to  give 
them  a  free  conllitution  and  government,  agreeable 
to  the  wifhes  of  the  people,  the  encouragement  and 


:,i 


the  fubjeft  of  that  government ;  it  is  more  lefpedlahle  than 
all  the  theories  that  can  be  formed.  It  is  added,  that  al- 
tho'jgh  the  Canadians  have  not  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil, 
they  have  in  criminal  cafes  ;  and  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  cf  other  countries,  do  not  complain,  becaufo 
they  have  no  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cafes.  As  to  the  fecu- 
rlty  of  their  property,  it  is  faid,  the  legiflative  council  can 
exercife  no  authoritv,  but  what  it  derives  from  an  a6l  of 
Parliament ;  it  can  impofe  no  other  taxes  on  the  people, 
than  fuch  local,  fuch  parochial  impofts,  as  are  impofed  by 
every  corporation  and  vellry  in  England.  No  property, 
therefore,  is  taken  arbitrarily  from  the  Canadians. 


*  It  did  not  arife  from  a  wifti  to  return  to  the  domh* 
nion  of  France ;  they  had  experienced  th«  advantage 
of  belonging  to  Britain.  They  were  kept  poor  under  the 
French  government :  they  have  grown  rich  under  ours. 
Their  priefts  acknowledge  that  they  have,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  loft  their  influence.  The  French  Canadians  were 
diflatisfied,  but  the  fcttlers  fince  the  peace  of  1763  ftill 
jiiore  fo.    The  caufe  of  their  difcontent  will  be  explained. 
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aid  they  will  have  from  their  neighbours,  may  pro- 
mote the  wifli  of  a  government  independent  of 
Great  Britain.  A  military  police  is  bad  for  a  town, 
except  in  a  ftate  of  war,  but  totally  inadequate  for 
the  government  of  a  large  country,  fuch  as  Ca- 
nada.* The  exorbitant  fees  of  office,  the  ex- 
pence  of  obtaining  juftice  in  the  courts  there,  j-  and 
the  great  diftance,  in  many  cafes,  from  them,  are 
conlidered  as  weighty  grievances,  and  are  loudly 

*  The  north  fide  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  from  De- 
troit to  St.  John's  River,  which  divides  it  from  Labrador, 
is  1200  miles  in  length,  by  about  150  in  depth,  exclufive 
of  the  part  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  by  far 
too  great  an  extent  for  one  government ,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  it  will  be  good  policy  in  England  to 
encourage  fettlements  above  Montreal.  Nova  Scotia  will 
make  two  governments  ;  thedivifion  is  obvious.  In  the 
fine  harbour  of  PafTamaquady  there  is  a  good  fituation  for 
a  frontier  town.  If  the  provincial  corps  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried to  Nova  Scotia  and  difbanded  there,  ihould  be  put  on 
a  proper  footing,  they  may  continue  to  be  of  great  fervice, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  fafety.  A  fmall  additional 
cxpence,  as  the  officers  are  to  be  on  half  pay,  and  refide 
in  the  country,  would  enable  thofe  corps  to  afTemble  oc- 
cafionally,  and  with  them,  two  regular  battalions  at  Ha- 
lifax, might  be  fuf&cient  for  the  province,  unlefs  a  batta- 
lion towards  the  frontier  of  New  England  fhould  be  ne- 
ceflary.  .  ....  .    .         . 
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;    t  Their  courts  have  been  pm  on  a  rcfpcftable  footing, 
^nd  moderate  fees  have,  not  long  fincc,  been  cflablifhcd. 
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complained  of  by  che  Canadians.  If  we  could 
find  out  what  goveriiinent  they  would  like  bed — 
if  they  could  agree  in  their  ideas  of  the  bcft  form 
of  government, — they  ought  to  have  it  according 
to  their  wilhes,  except  in  fuch  points  as  clafli  with 
the  neceflary  commercial  inicrefts  of  the  country 
that  nurtures,  encourages,  and  proteifls  them.  All 
grievances,  and  every  fource  of  jealoufy  or  fuf- 
picion  fhould  be  removed  ;  every  inhabitant  would 
then  apprehend  a  change  of  government  as  the 
greateft  evil,  and  every  man  would  readily  take 
arms  for  its  defence ;  and  by  thofe  means  only, 
the  provinces  Ihould  be  preferved.  No  taxes 
Ihould  in  future  be  impofed  by  Great  Britain  j  nor 
Ihould  any  be  raifed,  but  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
for  their  defence  and  fecurity*;  when  they  are  able, 
they  fhould  pay  the  whole  of  their  expences,  and 
fixed  falaries  to  their  governors,  &c.  At  prefent  they 
have  no  reprefentatives ;  they  fhould  have  a  General 
AfTembly,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal cafes.    If  their  conftitution  fhould  be  formed  on 


^  Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic,  or  of  a  more  mif- 
chievous  tendency  at  the  time,  than  the  law  pafled  not 
long  fince  in  Eafl  Florida,  for  raiiing  a  perpetual  revenue 
of  5  per  cent,  upon  foreign  trade,  at  the  difpofal  of  Par- 
liament. It  would  have  produced  little;  and  it  had  the 
appearance  of  proceeding  from  the  fuggeflions  of  thofe  in 
power,  contrary  to  the  principle  wliich  it  was  fo  neceflary 
to  unprefs. 
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the  bed  plan  of  our  late  colonies  *,  it  will  draw 
many  inhabitants  from  them,  affording  an  afylum 
to  the  opprcflfcd,  and  to  thofe  who  may  fee  the 
advantage  of  living  under  a  Britifh  government, 
aad  enjoying  its  benefits :  thefe  provinces  will  fud- 
denly  become  powerful,  and  obje<5ts  of  envy  to 
thofe  who  have  preferred  anarchy,  diftradion,  and 
heavy  taxes,  to  the  equitable  and  Virife  government 
offered  to  theni  by  the  commiflioncrs.  But 
unlefs  a  free  conftitution  be  given,  the  emigra- 
tions from  the  American  States  (which,  it  may 
be  cxpe<fled,   will  be  very  confiderable)  would 

*  In  fome  of  the  colonies,  the  Council  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  office  was  held  during  pleafure. 
In  other  colonies,  it  was  chofen  annually  by  the  people. 
The  Counv.il  Should  be  more  independent  of  the  Crown, 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  people  :  the  members  of  it 
fhould  hold  their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour.  If 
prejudice  or  policy  feem  to  make  it  neceilary,  that  none 
but  Proteftants  fhould  be  of  the  Council,  yet  Roman  Car 
tholics  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  eledled  of  the  Aflem- 
bly.  The  Council  would  be  a  fufficleut  check  on  them. 
Europe,  now  in  a  great  meafure  devoid  of  fanaticifm  and 
priefV-craft,  and  the  policy  fupported  by  them,  might 
learn  liberality  in  thefe  matters  from  America.  Protef- 
tants have  been  eledled  of  the  Aflembly  in  Maryland  by 
Roman  Catholics;  yet  in  the  moft  falutary  meafures,  the 
timid  prudence  of  our  Miniflers  is  apprehenfive  of  excit- 
ing the  clamours  of  bigotry,  and  of  fupplying  the  enemies 
of  their  countrjr  wi^h  an  opportvmjty  of  mifcl?icf  and  fedi-r 
.  tipn,    :        ..:--•  /  ;-  -r^^-  ■ 
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only  tend  to  weaken  the  power  c^  government  In 
that  country,  and  bring  about  a  revolution ♦  This 
may  be  the  beft,  and  the  only  means  to  prevent  a 
wilh,  to  fcparate  from  this  country;  for*  with  a 
proper  conftitution,  the  Canadians  might  be  as 
happy  a  people  as  any  on  earth  j  and  independence, 
that  is,  a  reparation  from  this  fountry,  would 
prove  the  greateft  curfc,'  depriving  them  of  the 
very  great  and  many  advantages  they  will  have 
over  the  American  States,  by  their  being  a  part  of 
the  Britilh  empire.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  added  to 
the  Union,  they  would  fall  into  a  much  more 
infignificant  ftate. 

Even  i^they  fhould  be  conquered,  they  muft  be 
left  by  the  conquering  ftates  to  their  own  govern- 
ment or  independancc.  As  an  American  ftate, 
they  would  have  every  obftacle  thrown  in  the  way 
of  their  improvement.  The  pay  of  the  garrifon, 
the  advantage  of  the  Britifh  money  and  market,  will 
give  briflcnefs  to  their  trade  ;  and  the  confequence 
will  be,  that  fo  long  as  we  make  their  fituation 
eligibk^^they  will  chufo  to  be  dependant  on  us. 
NothiSg  will  preferve  thefe  countries  to  us,  in  a  fu- 
ture ftagc  of  fettlement,  but  their  own  will  and  con- 
fcnt ;  nor  are  they  worth  keeping  on  any  otMrlerms. 
This  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  communicating*  to 
them  fuch  advantages  as  -will  make  their  political 
and  commercial  fituation  preferable,  in  a  com- 
parative view,  to  that  of  the  American  States ;  and 
every  meafurc  that  may  have  more  rcflraint  than 
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real  utility  to  the  mother  cojntry,  ought  to^  bs 
avoided.  In  our  colonies,  the  penal  laws  thatmay 
now  exifl:  againft  Roman  Catholics,  ihould  be 
equally  repealed,  as  they  have  been  already  by  the 
American  Hates.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
proved  themfclves,  throughout  the  war,  good  fuh- 
jefts.  There  are  feveral  in  Nova  Scotia  and  St, 
John's  ;  and  particularly  fome  of  the  old  Acadian 
race,  who  have  behaved  in  like  manner.  What- 
ever makes  mankind  mod  eafy  and  contented,  are 
the  bed  means  to  fix  them,  and  render  them 
averfe  to  changes.  The  penal  laws  are  nothing  Icfs 
than  cruelty  and  injuftice,  where  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  them  •,  they  facrifice  the  happinefs  and 
utility  of  a  great  number  of  peaceable  lubjefts  to 
the  defpicable  humours  of  jealouiy  and  peevilhnefs  j 
and  whatever  caufe  there  was  for  caution,  furely 
is  now  at  an  end.  .  , 

Whether  it  be  expedient  to  encourage  fettle- 
ments  in  the  iiland  of  Newfoundland,  has,  and 
may  be,  conteftcd.  Sedentary  fiflicries  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  under  all  their  circumftances,  arc  ob- 
jedtionable ;  but  whether  it  is  not  dill  more  dan- 
gerous to  fufFer  fettlements  to  form  themfelves 
without  fyftem,  can  fcarce  be  a  queftion  ?  From 
5  to  8000  Britiih  and  Irifh^  employed  in  the  fifli- 
cries, remain  behind  on  the  iiland.  Their  occupa- 
tion in  winter,  is  getting  a  few  furs,  cutting  wood^ 
preparing  timber  for  the  filh-ftages,  building  and 
repairing  boats,  and  occafionally  iiniing,— they  take 
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advantage  of  the  very  iirft  of  the  feafon,  in  their 
ihallops  and  boats,  and  have  feme  cargoes  pre-  . 
pared  for  the  earlieft  of  our  trading  fliips  ihlt 
arrive;  and  it  is  faid,  the  bed  fifh  is  caught  in 
winter.  It  is  urged  that  it  would  be  prejudicial 
to  prevent  our  people  from  remaining  behind 
during  the  winter. — The  paflage  from  Britain  or 
Ireland  to  JCewfoundland,  or  the  Bank,  is  fcldom 
performed  in  lefs  than  a  month  or  live  weeks.—* 
The  New  Englanders  were  there  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  which  gave  them  a  manifcft  advantage. — * 
Settlements  on  Newfoundland  or  Nova  Scotia, 
will  have  the  fame  advantages  over  the  New 
Englanders,  that  the  latter  had  over  us.  The 
fifliermen  of  Nova  Scotia  may  take  the  advan- 
tage of  fair  weather,  and  run  out  on  the  neigh- 
bouring banks  during  the  winter,  which  the  New 
Englanders  cannot  do;  but  it  does  not  occur  why 
fettlements  on  Newfoundland  are  more  obje^ion- 
able  than  at  Nova  Scotia;  yet  they  cannot  be 
recommended  under  the  prefcnt  fyftem  of  a  float- 
ing Governor,  who  does  not  remain  in  thole  partf 
more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year : — fuch, 
is  not  worthy  the  name  of  government.*  Al- 
though, for  the  fake  of  a  ncceflary  control  over 
the  filheries,  it  may  be  proper  to  veft  the  command 
both  by  land  and  fea  in  the  Admiral,  as  has  hither- 
to been  the  cafe,  when  he  is  on  that  (lation,  furely 
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•  The  oflScer  who  commands  the  fliips  of  war  on  that 

ftation,  is  always  Governor. 
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t  Lieutenant-Governor  to  affift  him,  and  commanil 
in  his  abfence,  fccms  ncccffary.  But  fhould  the 
prefent  opportunity  of  fornning  the  governments 
of  the  remaining  colonies  be  neglected,  it  will 
never  recur  again.  This  is  the  itioment  j  while 
they  are  in  their  infancy,  it  may  be  managed  with 
propriety,  and  little  difficulty ;  and  if  their  navi- 
gation is  encouraged,  furely  their  feamcn,  being 
entitled  to  the  fame  advantages,  (hould  be  liable 
to  the  fame  fervices  as  Britilh  feamen.  In  form- 
ing the  governments  of  our  old  colonies,  proper 
principles  were  neglected;  and,  fince  that  time, 
ttmporifing  Minifters  often,  perhaps  fometimes 
ignorantly,  have  given  way  to  interefted  clamour : 
we  have  experienced  the  confequence.  The  truth 
is,  they  were  formed  at  firft  almoft  without  fyftem. 
We  fhould  have  led  them  by  proper  encourage- 
ments to  fuch  points  as  would  not  interfere  with 
us ;  and  we  fliould  only  have  encouraged  coloni- 


r 


I  xttion  in  fuch  parts,  where  the  llaple  commodities 
ivould  not  clalh  with  our  own,  but  would  enrich 
and  employ  the  colonifts,  furnifliing  materials  for 
commerce.     -'^•.  i*"'*'  >   .  ,.>^   ^    i.4>(»  ua-.*.**,  » 

In  competition  with  the  American  States,  Ca- 
nada and  Nova  Scotia  will  have  many  exclufive 
advantages.  Wc  muft  refcrvc  to  our  remaining 
colonics,  thofe  to  which  they  are  entitled.  We 
owe  it   to  the   Loyalifts.*      The  inhabitants  of 

*  Ev^ry  encouragement  or  advantage  given  to  CanaJa 
and  Nova  Scotia  will  be  given  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
Loyalilh,  who  may  Icttle  there,  and  who  fo  well  deferve  it. 
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l>Jantucket  and  the  Fifliing  Coaft  will  migrate 
to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  fake  of  the  fupcrior  ad* 
vantages  of  our  fifheries,  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  American  States,  for  different  advan- 
tages, which  Britifli  fubjefts  (hould  exclufively 
have.  If  we  do  not  referve  thefe  advantages  to 
our  colonies,  not  content  with  the  irreparable  and 
for-ever-dcbafing  facrifice  of  the  Loyalifts  and 
their  property  to  the  rebels,  we  continue  to  hold 
out  a  premium  for  rebellion  *.  But  if  our  re- 
maining  colonies  are  put  on  a  proper  footing,  no- 
thing could  be  more  deftrudtive  to  their  iixtereft 
than  a  feparacion  from  us,  either  by  revolc»  or  by 
conqueft.  .  .  ...* ..  ^  .-    ».. j.  . 

W9  «re  told  it  is  proper  to  court  thie  Qfucis  wick 
the  American  States.    "^  -  "■  >  ^    r '  '^    -  :'-  -  ■  ^ 

Their  treati«s  with  France  and  Holland,  to  diredb 
teTn!S,  forbid  our  being  put  on  a  better  footing  than 
thofe  countries.*    The  date  of  our  manufaAures 
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*  A  very  diHerent  fyftem  is  ncceflary  for  the  exiflence 
•f  government.  The  late  Miniflers  feem  to  have  a£(ed  on 
fuch  principles,  that  if  civil  war  or  rebellion  (hould  arife, 
it  canoot  be  fuppofed  any  reafonable  or  reasoning  man  will 
fupport  Government,  till  what  hat  been  done  is  expiated. 
The  Proviiional  Articles  tell  us,  every  thing  is  to  be  loft, 
by  fupporting  the  Legiflature,  and  evei  y  thing  to  be  ob« 
tained  by  rebellion. 

*  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  France 
;ad  the  United  States  of  America,  **  The  moil  Chridian 
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malcc  itunncceflary  J  and,  in  general,  nothing  can 
Lc  more  weak  than  the  idea  of  courting  com- 
oiercc*    America  will  have  from  us,  what  (he 

cannot 


King  and  the  United  State$  engage  mutually  not  to  grant 
any  particular  favour  to  other  nations,  in  reipeifl  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  which  ihali  not  immediately  be- 
come common  to  the  other  party,  who  ihall  enjoy  the 
£une  favour  freely.*' 
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*  By  inefFcdlual  and  unnecefTary  attempts  to  court 
American  commerce,  we  (hall  difguft  nations  with 
whom  we  have  great  intcrcourfe,  and  prejudice  the  bed 
trade  we  have.  Our  exports  to  the  Baltic  and  the  coun- 
tries North  of  Holland,  are  equal  to  what  our  exports 
to  the  American  States  were  at  any  time;  and  more 
real  Britilh  (hipping  has  been  en^ployed  to  the  North, 
than  had  ever  been  employed  to  the  American  States. 
Before  the  war,  very  few  Briti(h  (hips  went  to  the 
ports  north  of  Philadelphia  j  they  went  principally  to 
the  Southern  States. 

XJfis  of  Ships  that  paffed  the  Sound,  to  and  from  tht  Baltic^ 
for  three  years  preceding  I  J%2» 

''  Kation.        Ships  in  1779.        Ships  in  17 So.      Shipsjn  i7Si« 
Britilh     -    -     -     165 1       -       1 701      -      -       2001 

Dutch     -    -    -     2075      -       1058      -      •>  ,901 1 -^i.' 
.French    ---  o-  Q--  O 

The  Britidi  (hipping  that  went  to  Hamburg  and 
other  ports  of  the  North,  was  alfo  very  confiderable, 
but  of  the  2001  Brit(h  (hips  that  paffed  the  Sound  to 
and  from  the  Baltic,  the  greater  part  made  two  voyages, 
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cannot  get  cheaper  and  better  elfcwhere,  and  what 
we  want  from  her,  (he  will  fell  to  us,  as  cheap, 
as  fhe  will  to  others.  But  in  other  refpedts  (he 
will  affume  a  tone  of  importance,  flie  will  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  new  men ;  (he  has  indulged 
and  will  indulge  herfelf  in  puerile  infolence  -,  in 
that,  perhaps,  (he  will  not  (hew  herfelf  much  un- 
like her  parent— but  (he  has  fenfe  and  informa- 
tion i  all  her  people,  in  fome  (hape  or  other,  are 
commercial,  and  in  that  line  particularly,  they 
are  knowing  and  intelligent.*    The  truth  is,  we 

wane 

and  probably  we  hzA  not  more  than  6  or  700  (Iiips 
employed  in  that  trade. 

The  Dutch  and  French  trade  was  carried  on  to  the 
Baltic  in  neutral  fhips.  Many  of  the  Dutch  merchant- 
men went  under  Imperial,  Swedifli,  PruiTian,  RufTian, 
or  Danifli  colours,  and  fome  Englifli  (hips  did  the  fame, 
by  which  they  faved  confiderably  in  the  premium  of 

aflurance. 

* 

^  There  would  be  a  great  abfence  of  fenfe  and  intelli- 
gence, if  they  (hould  refufe  either  lumber  or  provifions  to 
our  (hipping.  They  could  not  take  a  more  certain  and 
efie6lual  means  of  encouraging  and  eAablifhing  the  rival 
trade  of  our  remaining  colonies.  They  would  compleat- 
ly  do  what  the  BritiHi  Legiflature  ought  to  do,  they 
would  give  the  ntonopoly  of  the  fupply  of  our  Weft  In- 
dia Iflands  to  the  Britifh  dominions.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marke<l,  that  none  but  the  moft  unthinking  can  fuppofc 
Ireland  will  continue  to  give  the  monopoly  of  her  market 
to  our  Weft-India  Iflands,  unlefs  her  (hare  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Weft-India  markets  is  preferved  to  her.     Ex- 
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want  little  of  her  produce  in  Great  Britatrt, 
coarfe  tobacco  excepted.  The  fineft  tobacco 
grows  in  the  iflands,  and  in  South  America. 
The  indigo  of  the  iflands  and  of  South  Ame- 
rica, is  infinitely  better  than  that  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  but  we  muft  take  thefe  and  naval  (lores, 
and  other  articles  from  the  American  States, 
which  may  be  got  as  good  or  better  elfewhere, 
in  return  for  our  manufadurcs,  inftead  of  money. 
In  payment,  for  want  of  other  fufficicnt  returns, 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  muft  come  to  Great 
Britain;  and  we  can  afford  to  give  the  bcft  price 
for  it,  by  taking  it  in  exchange  for  our  manu- 
faftures.  The  other  principal  advantage  we  de- 
rived from  the  tobacco  trade,  was,  the  employ- 
ment of  our  fiiipping  and  failors ;  we  manufac- 
turcd  little  for  exportation,  we  forted  it  for  the 
European  markets,  and  we  may  ftill  have  the 
carriage  of  much  of  it  from  hence  to  thofc 
markets.     We  (hall  have  tranfports  and  feamen 

cept  linens,  Ireland  has  no  trade  of  confequence  but 
provifions.  The  prefent  fyftem  encourages  the  American 
States  to  a  competition  with  her.  No  man  can  doubt  thr 
great  advantage  of  the  provifion  trade  of  Ireland  to  the 
empire  It  is  this  trade  that  principally  enables  Ireland 
to  furnifli  fo  many  fliilors.  Tlie  following  exports  in 
1776,  will  help  to  ftiew  what  it  is,  and  that  it  fhould  not 
be  difcouraged,  mull  be  evident ; — Barrels  of  beef  203,685; 
ditto  of  pork,  72,7 14  i  flitches  of  bacon,  24,502  ;  butter, 
272,411  cwt.  tongues,  67,284;  oats,  93,679  qrs.  oat- 
meal, 39,428  barrels;  Herrings,  15,192  barrels. 
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in  plenty  unemployed,  to  carry  our  manufafturcs , 
to  America,   and   to  carry  on  the   trade  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  fo  far  from  giving  up  any  of 
the  carrying  trade,  we  (hould  exert  ourfelves  to 
prevent    our    unemployed  feamen   from   paffin^ 
over  to  the   Americans.     This  mifchief  there  is, 
great  rcafon  to  fear,    is   now  daily   happening. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  too  attentive  to  prevent 
the  progrefs  of  an  evil,  which  vitally  afFcots  the 
intcrcfts  of  Great  Britain. 

Inftead  of  exaggerating  the  lofs  fuffered  by  the 
difoiemberment  of  the  empire,  our  thoughts  may 
be  employed  to  more  advantage,  in  confidering. 
what  our  fituation  really  is,  and  what  are  the 
greateft  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 
It  will  be  found  better  than  we  cxpcd:-,  nor  is  the 
independence  of  the  American  States,  notwith- 
(landing  their  conneflion  with  France,  likely  to 
interfere  with  us  fo  efTentially,  as  has  been  appre- 
hended, except  as  to  the  carrying  trade,  the 
nurfcry  for  feamen,  and  this  it  is  in  our  power  to 
prevent  in  a  confiderable  degree.  Tlie  carriage 
of  what  we  ufed  to  fend  to  America,  was  much 
lefs  than  of  thofc  articles  which  we  brought  from 
thence  i  a  few  tobacco  (hips  will  carry  back  as 
much  of  our  manufadures  as  all  the  American 
States  will  con  fume.  IFe  mtift  therefore  retain  the 
carrying  trade  wherever  zve  fojfibly  can. — But  the 
demand  for  our  manufaflures  will  continually  in- 
crcafc  with   the   increafing  population   of  Ame- 
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rica.  Defponding  politicians  may  derive  fome 
comfort  from  the  profpeft,  that  if  the  American 
States  ihould  hereafter  be  able  to  manufadure 
for  themfelves,  new  channels  of  commerce  will 
be  opened,  and  the  inland  parts  of  the  continent 
"will  require  an  inexhauftible  fupply.  Britiih  ma- 
nufaftures  will  for  ages  afcend  the  great  rivers  of 
that  continent,  and  by  means  of  a  mod:  extraor- 
dinary inland  navigation,*  will  be  difFufed  through 

a  coun- 


fi'if 
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*  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  only  one  mile  por- 
tage betwceii  Cayahoga  river  that  empties  itfelf  into 
lake  Erie,  which  finally  runs  into  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  the  river  Muflcingum,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  and  communicates  with  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
Notwithflanding  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  St. 
Lawrence  and  Mifliffippi  is  obfl:ru£led  in  Winter  and 
Spring*,  in  the  firft  by  ice,  and  in  the  latter  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  waters }  and  notwithflanding  the  dif- 
tance  is  not  above  60  miles  between  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Potomach,  which  runs  into  the  Chefapeak,  and 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  Ohio,  yet  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Lakes,  the  Ohio,  and  Mifliffippi,  with  the 
Oncydo,  Mohawk,  and  Hudfon's  rivers,  as  already  men- 
tioned, will  be  the  principal  communications  of  the 
vafl  country  beyond  the  mountains.  The  navigation 
of  the  Potomach,  eight  miles  above  Alexandria,  will  ad- 
mit only  flat  boats.  The  Sufquehanna  being  full  of  rapids 
and  falls,  and  not  deep,  the  navigation  of  that  river  is 
bad.  All  the  rivers  of  the  American  States  which  run 
into  the  ocean  have   in   general  bad  navigation,  and 

only 
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a  country  more  fertile,  more  fufcepcible  of  popu- 
lation, and  four  times  more  extenfive  than  all  the 
American  States.  The  dereliftion  of  fuch  a  coun- 
try,   by  the  late  inglorious   treaty,    has   deeply 


only  for  flat  boats  from  5  to  30  tons,  except  as  high 
as  the  tides  flowj  but  the  MifTiflippi  has  no  tide,  and 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  run  through  a  flat  coun- 
try, and  are  navigable  to  their  fouices. 

Half  that  river  has  been  rcferved  to  us  by  the  Pro- 
vifional  Treaty  with  the  American  States;  but  the 
right  to  the  half,  where  the  country  on  both  fides  be- 
longs to  Spain,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with 
the  latter.  If  we  had  kept  the  Floridas,  Britain  would 
have  been  the  moft  neccflary  ally  to  Spain ;  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  back,  and  the  Floridas  in  the 
front,  would  have  awed  and  kept  down  the  enterprizes 
of  the  American  States  againft  New  Spain.  The  In- 
dians, who  are  powerful  towards  the  Floridas,  much 
more  jfo  than  elfewhere,  will  foon  be  incited  againft 
the  Spaniards.  They  will  be  fup  plied  with  arm&  and 
ammunition. — Thofe  provinces  would  have  been  a  good- 
barrier  between  the  American  States  and  our  iflands. 
In  our  hands  they  would  become  populous  by  the  migra- 
tion of  Loyalifts  and  other  advantages,  inflead  of  re- 
maining almofl  defart  under  the  Spaniards,  and  ifconfl- 
dered  as  a  curb  on  Spain,  her  trade  might  be  more  effec- 
tually molefled  from  the  harbours  of  Florida,  (near  which 
every  fhip  from  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Havannah 
muft  pafs)  than  from  Gibraltar.  There  is  not  a  finer 
harbour,  than  that  of  Spiritu  Santo,  or  the  Bay  of 
Tampa,  in  Eaft  Florida. 
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wounded  the  honour,  and  perha^ps  the  confti- 
tution*  of  Britain,  and  the  American  States  might 
well  receiye  with  aftonifliment,  the  unexped^ed 
gift;  yetjhe  gift  however  difgraceful  to ourfelvcs 
and  unneceflary,  will  be  vain  and  ufelefs,  if  not 
mifchievous,  to  the  new  fovereign.  The  authority 
of  the  Congrefs  can  never  be  maintained  over  thofe 
diftant  and  boundlcfs  regions,f  and  her  nominal 
.  v.r,         .1   V.  ,   lubjcds 

i 

*  The  application  to  Parliament  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  make  peace  with  America,  acknowledges,  that  the 
Royal  prerogative  was  not  competent  to  difmember  the 
empire;  but  the  a6V  which  paffed  on  that  occafion^  by 
no  means,  enables  the  Crown  to  difmember  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  (formed  by  a£t  of  Parliament)  no  part  of 
which  was  then  in  rebellion,  or  in  the  poflefllon  of  the 
rebels.  The  a6l,  after  mentioning  the  Thirteen  revolted 
Colonies  hy  nxme^  gives  a  power  to  his  Majefly,  "  to 
conclude  peace  or  truce  with  the  said  Colonies,  any 
law  or  afl  of  Parliament,  matter,  or  thing,  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithftanding."  Andalfo,  **  To  repeal,  an- 
nul, and  make  void,  or  to  fufpend  for  any  time,  the  ope- 
ration and  effedl  of  any  a6k  oralis  of  Parliament,  which 
relate  to  the  fa\d  Colonies."  —  But  the  aft  gives  no 
other  power. 


•■,jj 


*  They  can  derive  no  benefit  from  the  American  States, 
and  they  will  be  little  difpofed  to  fliare  their  taxes  and 
burdens.  The  fettlements  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Al- 
legany mountains  are  already  very  confiderable.  Twenty 
thoufand  people  at  leart  have  fettled  during  the  war  along 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  Pittfburg  to  Kentuck, 

and 
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fubjeds  will  fpeedily  imitate  and  multiply  the 
examples  of  independence.  But  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  Americans  can  manufaflure  for 
themfelves.  Their  progrefs  will  be  ftopped  by 
the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  more  pleafing  /, 
and  more  profitable  employment  of  agriculture, 
while  frefh  lands  can  be  gotten  ;  anf^  the  degree 
of  population*  neceffary  for  manufaifcures  cannot 
be  expefted,  while  a  fpiric  of  emigration,  efpe- 
cially  from  the  New-England  provinces,  to  the 
interior  parts  of  the  continent,  rages,  full  as  much 
as  it  has  ever  done  from  Europe  to  America* 
If  m*nufa6lorers  (hould  emigrate  from  Europe 
to  America,  at  lead  nine-tenths  of  them  will  be- 
come 


m 


and  the  Aflembly  of  Pennfylvania  has  already  been  obliged 
to  make  a  law,  declaring  it  treafon  for  any  perfon  or 
perfons  to  form  independent  communities  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  th&  ftate.  .      .        ... 


*  The  following  account  of  the  population  of  the 
American  States  has  the  authority  of  Congrefs.  It  is 
only  an  edimate,  except  Rhode  liland  and  Conne6ticut : 
the  reft,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  fet  too  high,  and  that  the 
llaves  are  included.  The  bed  accounts  date  the  number 
of  whites  in  the  American  States,  as  not  exceeding 
1,700,000.  The  artifice  of  reprefenting  them  as  near 
3,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  not  now 
denied. 
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come  farmers  -,  for  they  will  not  be  confined  to  ma- 
nufaftures,  when  they  can  get  much  greater  pro- 
fit by  farming.* 

No 


An  eftimate  of  *the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
of  Annerica,  to  be  made  the  bafis  of  an  afTefTment  in  the 
r?fpe<Siive  States. 


Inhabitants. 

Proportion  of  looc. 

New  Hampfliir'e,      -      -      -     82,200 

- 

- 

34 

Maflachuii^ts  Bay,    -    -    -    350,000 

- 

a» 

147 

Rhode  Ifland,      -     i     *     -     50,400 

- 

- 

21 

Conne£licut,    -     -     -      -      206,000 

- 

'* 

86 

New  York,      -     -    -     -      200,000 

- 

- 

84 

Newjerfey,     -     -     -     ^      130,000 

- 

- 

54 

Pennfylvania,     -     -    -     -     320,000 

- 

- 

'34 

Delaware,     -----      35000 

- 

- 

IS 

Maryland,    -----     220,700 

■• 

« 

92 

Virginia,     -----    400,000 

- 

•• 

167 

North  Carolina,     -      -     -    .  200,000 

- 

m 

84 

South  Carolina,     -      -      -      170,000 

- 

- 

71 

Georgia,     -     -     .    •    -    -    25,000 

- 

■ 

IX 

«,./'» 


2,389,300  1000 


*  Yet  the  emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  American 
States  will  he  miferably  difappointed ;  however,  having 
got  into  a  fcrape,  they  may  wifli  to  k.^d  others  after 
them.  When  the  numberlefs  difficulties  of  adventurers 
and  flrangers  are  furmounted,  they  will  find  it  necefTary 
to  pay  taxes,  to  avoid  which,  probably  they  left  home, 
and  in  the  cafe  of  Britons,  gave  up  great  advantages. 
The  fame  expence,  the  fame  induflry  that  became  abfo- 
lutely  necefTary  to  fave  them  from  finking  in  America, 

if 
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Biw         ■ — 

No  American  articles   are  fa   neceflary  to  us, 
as   our  manufactures,  &c.  are  to  the  Americans, 

anJ 


portion  of  looc. 


it"  properly  employed  in  mofl  parts  of  Europe,  would 
give  a  good  eiiablifhinent,  and  without  the  entire  facri- 
fice  of  the  dearefl  friends  and  conneiftions,  whofe  fociety 
will  be  ever  lamented,  and  whofe  affiftance,  although 
not  to  be  exerted  at  the  moment,  might  at  other  times 
be  ir.oft  important. 

The  abfolute  neceffity  of  great  exertions  of  induftry 
and  toil,  added  to  the  want  of  opportunity  of  diflipation, 
in  the  folitary  life  of  new  fettlets,  and  the  difficulty  and 
fliame  of  returning  home,  alone  fupport  them  there. 
They  find  their  golden  dream  ends,  at  nioft,  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  a  tra£l  of  wild  uncultivated  land,  fubjeCt  in 
many  cafes  to  the  inroads  of  the  proper  and  more  amia- 
ble  owners,  the  Indians. 

Emigration  is  the  natural  refource  of  the  culprit,  and 
of  thofe  who  have  made  themfelves  the  objedls  of  con- 
tempt and  negledl ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to 
the  induflrious.  It  is  generally  calculated,  that  not 
above  one  emigrant  in  five  fucceeds  fo  as  to  fettle  a  fa-p 
mily.  Thofe  who  cannot  flay  at  home,  would  do  better 
if  they  emigrated  to  our  Weft-India  iflands  ;  they  might 
there  lay  out  their  time  and  fortune  with  a  greater  prof^ 
pe£t  of  fucc6fs,  than  in  the  woods  of  America. 

The  motives  that  induce  emigrants,  except  culprits* 
to  leave  their  country,  are  generally,  to  avoid  taxes,  and 
make  a  fortune.  America  is  certainly  not  now  the  coan- 
<ry  to  fuit  them.  — There  is  no  country  in  Europe  that 
pays  fuch  heavy  taxes  as  the  American  States ;  and  as 
the  number  of  thofe  who  poflefs  large  fortunes  are  incon* 
liderabl*,  the  taxes  of  courfe,  fall  heavier  on  the  lower 
V  *^s  Cc  ranks. 
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and  almoft  every  article  of  the  produce  of  the 

Amc- 
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ranks.  An  Englifhmin  thinks  nobody  pays  fuchr  heavy 
taxes  as  he  does ;  but  when  he  fees  Ihe  lift  of  tliofe  nov^r 
levied  in  the  States,  he  is  aftoniflied.'   " 

Before  the  rtvolt,  tlie  expences  of  the  provtncbl  go- 
vernments of  America  were  defrayed  by  a  poll-tax, 
and  afleffment  on  eftates,  and  by  an  impoft  on  ex- 
ports and  imports.  The  mode  of  taxation  dil^red  how- 
ever in  tlie  feveral  provinces.  It  \s  faid  that  the  province 
of  New  York  paid,  under  the  Britifti  government,  only 
the  forty-fifth  part  of  the  fum  at  which  it  is  now 
taxed.  The  taxes  in  general  are  fo  high  that  tliey  cannot 
poffibly  be  paid.  In  New  England,  a  general  excife 
has  been  laid  on  all  foreign  articles  ;  from  two  arul  a  half 
to  five  per  cent  on  wines,  brandies,  tea,  rum:  and  on  many 
other  articles,  to  a  ftill  higher  rate,  amounting  to  above 
20  per  cent  in  ma  iy  inftances.  Befides  which,  taxes  are  laid 
on  lands  improved  and  unimproved,  to  be  valued  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  affeflbr,  and  on  houfes.  All  male  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  i6  and  under  50,  are  aflefled  at  l81. 
horfes  and  cattle  three  years  old  and  upwards,  at  4I. 
«ach ,  under  that  age  in  proporticm  ;  hogs  at  20s.  alfo  co- 
vering horfes,  dogs,  plate,  watches,  clocks:,  mills  of  ail 
icinds,  furnaces,  forges,  ftills,  breweries,  tan-yards^  re- 
tailers of  fpirituous  liquors,  ferries,  irHieries,  coaches,  and 
caniages  of  all  forts:  thefe  are  aflefled  difierently  in  the 
feveral  provinces  of  America,  and  in  general  very  highr 
The  tonnage  of  veflels  of  all  forts  is  afTefled,  and  the 
fuppofed  profits  made  by  merchants,  lawyers,  and  xAe^ 
chanics,  which  is  called  a  tax  on  faculty.  The  fum  af- 
fefled  on  each  is  fixed  at  the  arbitrary  difcretion  of  the 
sfleilbrs,  except  in  the  cafe  of  lawyers,  or  prai^ifing 
vt   ..       a  attor- 
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American  States,  which  is  brought  intaEu/ope, 
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attornies,  the  lowed  of  which  is  dire(5led  by  (latute,  tc 
be  50I.  and  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  vifible  extent  of 
their  praiStice.  Traders  and  mercliants  are  aiiefled  from 
20I.  up  to  loool.  in  proportion,  as  it  is  prefumotl  by  the 
affeflbrs  that  their  bufinefs  is  profitable^,  and  the  fame 
mode  is  adopted  even  with  regard  to  the  lowefl  tradef- 
men.  Every  writ,  fubposna,  or  judicial  paper,  ami 
all  papers  iflued  out  of  the  probate  office,  are  taxed. 
Bffides  taxes  laid  on  the  above  articles,  every  male  from 
16  to  50,  16  obliged  to  labour  at  lead  four  days  each 
year  in  repairing  the  highways, and  public  roads,  and 
more,  if  the  fuperintendant  of  the  diftri6l  requires  it.  Each 
male  within  the  above  ages,  is  alfo  obliged  to  exercife  in 
the  militia  at  leaft  four  days  in  each  year,  more  if  the  Colo~ 
nel  of  the  regiment  gives  orders;  he  is  alfo  obliged  to  fur- 
niih  himfelf  with  a  good  fufee,  a  fabre,  with  one  pound 
weight  of  powder,  and  four  pounds  weight  of  ball  at  his 
own  expence.  All  town,  fchool,  and  pariih  charges, 
muft  continue.  The  expences  of  each  particular  go- 
vernment will  be  greatly  increafed,  now  that  each  has 
become  an  independent  fovereignty  —  and  to  pay  the  an-. 
nual  expences  of  the  general  confederated  government,  a 
tax  of  2S.  6d.  has  already  been  impofed,  befides  the  du- 
ties and  excife.  In  fhort,  it  is  calculated,  that  a  farmer 
pays  nearly  15s.  in  the  pound,  on  all  the  neat  income  of 
his  farm  and  of  his  labour.  The  poor  labourer  muft,  be- 
fides his  militia  duty,  and  labour  on  the  high  roads,  be 
rated  at  18I.  and  of  courfe  pay  63  ihillings  annual  tax, 
although  he  cannot  hire  himfelf  out  to  labour,  on  an  ave- 
rage, at  more  than  from  10  to  12I.  fterling,  by  tlie  year, 
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we  may  have  at  leaft  as  good  and  as  cheap,  if  not 
better,'^  elfewherc.     Both  as  a  friend,  and  as  an 

enemy. 
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even  the  beft  and  Aouteft  labourers  cannot  get  more ;  and 
all,  without  exception,  from  16  years  to  50,  the  weak 
and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  robuft,  are  fuhjeft  to  the  fame 
poll-tax.  Thus  thofe  who  were  led  to  believe,  that  In- 
dependence would  free  them  from  all  taxes  or  duties, 
are  already  become  fubje6l  to  more,  and  heavier,  than 
are  known  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country  in 
the  worlu.  Comparatively  the  taxes  fall  very  lightly 
on  the  lowed  ranks  of  people  in  England,  the  labourer 
who  drinks  little  malt  liquor,  pays  few,  ejfcept  thqfe  that 
fall  on  foap,  candles,  fait,  and  leather.  .  ,^ 

Letters  from  America  mention  the  miferahle  condition 
of  emigrants ,  one  from  a  very  refpedlable  perfon,  date4 
Philadelphia,  fays,  that  •*  a  fhip  with  German,  and  feveral 
with  Irifli  emigrants,  had  arrived  there.  Thefe  poor 
people  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
pn  their  arrival,  but  to  take  pofieflion  of  the  vacated  an^ 
confifcated  ^ftates ;  but  fo  greatly  are  they  difappointed 
that  Black  Sam,  who  deals  in  fruit,  has  purchafed  two 
fine  Irifh  youihs,  and  employs  them  in  hawking  fruit 
about  the  llreets,  and  in  the  meanefl  employs."  Irishmen 
juft  emancipated  in  Europe,  go  to  America,  to  become 
flaves  to  a  negro.  Other  letters  defcribe  fon^e  of  thq 
better  fort  of  emigrants  begging  about  the  ftreets.curfiug 
their  folly,  and  representing  the  various  means  by  whiqh 
they  were  dqceiye.d,         .1      '..* 

*'  It  has  been  fo  often  neceflary  to  mention,  that  cer- 
tain produ(Sls  of  the  American  States,  are  inferior  to 
tijofe  of  the  iflands,  and  of  South  America,  and  other 
cbunirie*;,  that  it  might  almoft  fcem  invidioas ;  but  on 
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enemy,  America  has  been  burthenfome  to  Great 
Bricaia.  It  may  be  fome  fatisfa^ion  t&  think, 
that  by  her  breaking  off  rather  prematurey. 
Great  Britain  may  find  herfeif  in  a  better  fituation 
in  refped  to  America,  than  if  (he  had  fallen  off, 
when  more  ripe.  America  never  furniihed  us  witli> 
any  American>born  failors*,  although  it  has  been 
alTerted  that  theBritifh  fleet  was  in  great  part  fup- 
plied  with  feamen  from  that  country.  More  than 
half  the  number  employed  by  the  American  States 
during  the  war,  were  not  Americans.  In  the 
Southern  Provinces,  Britiih  and  Irilh  failors  prin- 
cipally were  employed  before  the  war ;  in  all  the 
other  colonies,  they  were  more  than  half  Briti(b» 
except  in  New  England,  where  three-fourths 
might  be  natives.  In  the  time  of  her  greateft 
profperity,  the  money  which  America  raifed, 
was  trifling :  She  will  feel  the  lofs  of  370,000!. 
a  year,  which  was  the  expence  of  the  Britiih  eflt»- 
blilhment  there,  and  was  drawn  form  this  coun* 
try.^  Pennfylvania,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  parlia- 
mentary donation  of  Bo,oool.  (terling,  was  twenty 
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the  flrI(Slefl  enquiry,  it  is  found  that  they  are,  and  the 
argument  required  it  (hould  be  flated.      ;     .  ;  .. 

*  Before  the  war  in  1755,  the  expence  of  oureftai 
blifliment  in  America  was  70,000!.  From  the  peace  of 
^763  to  the  time  of  the  Stamp  a6V,  it  was  370,000k 
yearly,  although  the  French  were  driven  from  North 
America,  and  Canada  and  the  Floridas  only  were  ad- 
ded. 
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jeaRS^fiRliing  313,043!.  fterling,  granted  for  ihe 
^ptfftCe  of  the  war  begun.  1755,  at  the  rate  of 
i8d.  m  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  real  and 
f€T(aaa\  property.  PennrylvanJa,  although  (he 
ocrer  paid  much  above  20,oool.  yearly,  currency,. 
complained  greatly  of  her  taxes,  .acjn  ^nn^rt  - 
?  It  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to  bring  the  Ame- 
ricm  States  to  a6l  as  a  nation ;  they  are  not  to  be 
feared  as  fucb  by  us.  It  muil  be  a  long  time  be- 
fcre  they  can  engage^  or  will  concur,  in  any  ma- 
terial expcnce.  A  Stamp  ad»  a  Tea  a&,  or  fuch 
a£by  that  can  never  agatn  occur,  could  alone 
unite  them;  their  climate,  their  (laples,  their 
aunners,  are  different;  their  intereOs  oppofitCi 
and  that  which  is  beneficial  to  one,  is  deftru^ive 
fo  tbc  other.  We  might  as  .  reafonably  dread 
like  cffe^s  of  combinations  among  the  German 
4»  among  the  American  States,  and  depricate  the 
r«fi>Wcs  of  the  Diet)  as  thofe  of  Congrefs.  la 
fiiQity  every  circumibnce  proves,  that  it  will  be 
extreme  folly  to  enter  into  any  engagements,  hy 
which  W€  may  not  vnjb  to  be  bound  hereafter.  It  is 
impofllble  to  name  any  material  advantage  the 

ded.  The  cufloms  from  the  5th  of  January,  1768,  when 

the  Board  was  efbbiifhed,  to  1775)  when  the  troubles 

began,  amounted  to  about    290,0001.  in   a  little  more 

than  feven  years ;  out  of  which  the  expence  of  collecting 

is  to  be  deducted.    The  only   other  revenue   was  the 

quit-rents,  which  were  never  tolerably  paid,  and  barely 

4f»fraycd  the  expence  of  colie(5ting. 
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American  States  will,  or  can  give  us  in  retiirrt, 
iTJore  than  vv+at  wc  of  courfc  lliall  have.  No, 
treaty  can  be  made  with  the  American  States 
that  can  be  binding  on  the  whole  of  them.  The 
aft  of  Confederation  does  not  enable  Congfefs  t6 
form  more  than  general  treaties  i"*  at  the  moment 
of  the  higcft  authority  of  Congrefs,  the  power  in 
(jueftion  was  with-held  by  the  feveral  States.  No 
treaty  that  could  be  made,  would  fuit  the  diflferent 

*  Part  of  the  ninth  artide  of  Confedcraticni,  hxL 
<'  Provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  (hail  be  aiade» 
whereby  the  legiilative  power  of  the  refpe^ive  States 
fltall  be  redrained  from  impofing  fuch  impods  and  du- 
ties on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  fubje^  to, 
or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of 
any  f{)ecies  of  goods  or  commodities  whatfoeverj  of 
eftablifhing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cafes  what  Captanss 
on  land  or  water  iliall  be  legal,  and  in  what  mUfmfx 
prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  fervioettf 
the  American  States,  fhall  be  divided  or  appPG^riated.; 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprllal  ia  times  of 
peace;  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  feas;  and  edabhfhing 
courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally,  appeals  ia 
all  cafes  of  captures." 

The  fixih  article  fays,  '*  No  State  fliall  lay  any  duties 
which  may  interfere  with  ftipulations  in  treaties  enter- 
ed into  by  the  American  States,  in  Congrefs  liTrcabJel, 
with  any  Prince  or  State,  in  purfuance  of  any  treaties 
already  propofed  to  the  courta  of  Fraace  and  SpaiO}** 
The  Confederation  is  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1778. 

intcrcfts. 
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intcrcfts.    PP^btn  treaties  are   necejfary,  they  mufi 
he  made  with  the  States  Jeparately,     Each  State 
has  referved  every  power  relative  to  imports,  exports^ 
prohibitionsy    duties,  ^c.  to  itfelf.     But  no  treaty 
at  prejent  is  necejfary.     We  trade  with  fcveral  very 
coniiderable  nations,  withott  commercial  treaties. 
The  novelty  of  the  cafe,  and  the  neccfiity  of  en- 
quiry and  full   conQderation,   make  it  improper 
for  us  to  hurry  into  any  engagements  that  may 
poffibly  injure  our  navigation.    When  men  talk 
6f  liberality  and  reciprocity  in  commercial  mat* 
ters,  it  is  clear,  either  that  they  have  no  argument, 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  fubjedt,  that  they  arc  fup- 
porting  a  favourite  hypothefis,  or  that  they  are  ia- 
tercfted.    It  is  not  friendlhip  or  favour,  but  cx- 
aftnefs  and  pundtualiry,  that  is  looked  for  in  com- 
merce.   Our  great  national  objefb  is  to  raifeas 
many  failors  and  as  much  (hipping  aspolTiblei 
fo  far  a^s  of  parliament  may  have  effe6b  \  but  nci« 
ther  ads  of  parliament  nor  treaties,   in  matters 
merely  commercial,  will  have  any  force,  farther 
than  the  interefts   of  individuals  coincide;   and 
wherever  advantage   is  to  be  gotten,  the  indivi- 
dual will  purfue  it.  , 

At  Icaft  four-fifths  of  the  importations  from 
Europe  into  the  American  States,  were  at  all 
times  made  upon  credit;  and  undoubtedly  the 
States  are  in  greater  want  of  credit  at  this  time 
than  at  former  periods.    It  can  be  had  only  in 
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Great  Britain.*     The  French j  who   gave  them 

credit. 
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*  This  credit  was  fo  extdnfive,  and  fo  ftretched  he* 
beyond  all  propeif  bounds,  as  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  every 
Britifh  merchant  trading  to  America,  in  the  year  1772. 
The  long  credit  given'  to  America,  the  difficulty  of  reco- 
vering debtSj  (which  from  the  feeblenefs  of  the  new  go- 
vernments, muft  become  ftill  more  difficult)  greatJy  pre- 
judiced our  trade  with  that  country,  and  made  bankrupts 
of  almoft   three-fourths  of  the  merchants  of  London 
trading  to  America,  particularly  to  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land.    It   is   faid,  that  more  goods  have  been  fent  to 
America    in    1783,  than  that    country    could    poffibly 
pay  fox  in  three  years.    Too  much  credit  is  an  excefs 
in  the  principles  of  commerce;  it  ever  mufl  produce  bank- 
ruptcy in  thofe  who  give  it.     Our  merchants,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  acquired  experience  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
Dutch,  and  from  the  folly  of  many  of  our  own  and  of 
the  French  merchants.    Unlefs  there  is  prudence,  the 
credit  given  by  the   BritiHi  merchants   will,  for  fomc 
years,    in  the   prefent   Impoverifhed  ftate  of  America, 
be  a  drain  to  the  wealth  of  Britain  !   But   the  enterpriz- 
ing  fpirit  of  our  merchants  will  lead  them,  and  their 
wealth  will  enable  them,  to  give  a  proper  credit.    From 
ihem  only,  the  Americans  can  have  that  credit  which 
is  fo  neceflhry  to  their  commerce.     It  may  be  thought, 
that  having    confidered   in    what   degree    and   manner 
America  can  fupply  us,  for  fo  much,  and  no  more,  we 
ought  ro  reckon  on  her  demand  for  our  manufadluresj 
but  if  the  exports  fw^m  the  American   States    to    this 
country  are  not  fufficient  to  pay   for  the  Britifh  mam  - 
fjiflures  they  may  want,  they   mu'^  pay  the  dilFerence 
..D  d  '  as 
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credit,  are  all  bankrupts:  French  merchants  can- 
not give  much  credit.  The  Dutch  in  general 
have  not  trufted  them  to  any  amount;  thofe  who 
did  have  fu0eredj  and  it  is  not  tl>e  cuftom  of  the 
Dutch  to  give  credit,  but  on  the  beft  fccurity.  It  is 
therefore  obvious,  froai  this  ^nd  tht  foregoing  ftate 
of  imports  and  expiortSy  into  what  channels  the  com- 
merce of  the  American  Stated  muft  inevitably  flow, 
•and  that  nearly  fouT-fifths  of  their  importations^' 
will  be  fronfi  Great  Britain  dire£tly.  Where  articles 
are  nearly  equal,  the  fup^rior  credit  afforded  by 
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as  they  ufe4  to  do  formerly,  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Spain  and  other  countries,,  which  they  will  get  in  return 
far  their  falted  fiih,  flour,  and  other  articles  of  export  to 
thofe  place?.  The  Appendix  gives  the  balance  or  excels 
of  exports  to,,  and  inrpoxts  from  the  American  States,  and 
/hews  the  large  fums  which  the  Northern  States  of  Ame- 
rica were  enabled  to  pay  us  hy  means  of  their  circuitous 
trade.  -.tr'v  •.    —  ■.   lnsrsi?|  aril  ni    jii: 

*  Not  with  (landing  the  refolves  of  Cbngiefs,  and  all 
the  difad vantages  arifing  froni  the  war,  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, to  a  vad  amount,  had  the  preference,  and  in  great 
part  fupplied  America,  though  burdened  with  double 
freight,  double  port  charges  and  cpmmiilion,  and  a  cir- 
cuitous voyage  thiough  a  neutral  port.  B.efides>  what 
went  to  the  Americans  through  Halifax,  New  York,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  many  Ihips  which  cleared  for 
New  York  and  Halifax  at  the  ports  of  London,  BriftoK 
Liverpool,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  went  at  great  rifque, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  a<a  of  Congrefs,  diredly  to  North 
a  America, 
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England  will  always  give  the  preference.     The 
American  wiU,  doubtlefs.  attempt    to  perfuade 


America.     One  flirp  in  particwlar,    loaded  with  Brltifh 
goods,  cleared  from   London  for  New  York,   but  went 
dire£fcly  to  Bofton ;    the  cargo   was   fold  wholefale,  for 
27pl.   per  cent,  profit  —  what  did  the  confumer  pay 
i^ho  bpught   t)ie    articles    by  retail  ?    Several    cargoes 
jthat  went  to   the   American  States,  were  paid  for  in 
ready    money,    before    departure   froin  England.;    and 
all    this  happened    when   the    markets    and    manufac- 
tures of  France  and  Holl>ind,  &c.   were  open  to  them. 
Thefe  fa£is  being  notorious,  jcan  it  be  fuppofcd,  our 
inanufaftures  being  fo  much  better,  fo  ftiuch  cheaper, 
and  fo  m.uch  more  fuitable,  as  to  fupport  tbemXelves 
againft  all   thejk  difadvantages  in  war,  that  they  will 
not  occupy  the  American  markets  in  peace  ?  And  no 
fmall   advantage  may  arife  to  ^his  country    from  the 
xUdrufl  the  French  an4  Americans  have  of  each  other 
in  commercial  mattexs.    The  French  feai'ing  to  confign 
their  goods  to  An;xerican«,  fent  out  ^a6tors ;  while  the 
htter,  equally  jealous,  feat  their  own  people  to  tranf- 
act  their  bufinefs  in  France,  where  feveral  houfes  were 
edabliihed  during  the  war,  which  fince  the  peace  are 
fettled  or  fettling  in  England*     Aojcjican  agents  were 
alfo  in  Holland  to  Jittle  advantage.  -^  '  i  ■         r 

The  Americans  muft  feek  the  commerce  of  Britain, 
becaufe  our  raanufa6kures  are  mofl:  fuitable.  Few 
trading  Americans  fpeak  any  foreign  language ;  they 
are  acquainted  with  our  laws  as  well  as  with  our  lan- 
guage. They  will  put  a  confidence  in  Britifli  mer- 
cha'its,  which  they  will  not  in  thofe  of  other  nations, 
witU  whofe  people  they  are  unacquainted,  as  well  as 
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the  Britifh  merchant  to  be  his  fccurity  with 
foreigners  j  but  it  is  certain  piany  foreign  articles! 
will  go  to  America  through  Great  Britain,  as 
formerly,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  the  Ame- 
rican naerqhant  would  find  in  r^forting  to  every 
quarter  of  the  world  to  colled  a  cargo.  The 
Americans  fend  Ihips  to  be  loaded  with  all  forts 
of  European  goods.  A  general  cargo  for  the  Ame- 
rican market  cannot  be  made  up  on  fuch  advan- 
tageous terms  in  any  part  of  tRe  world  as  in 
England.  Jn  our  ports,  all  articles  may  be  got 
with  difpatch — ^  moil  winning  circqmftance  in 
trade;  but  wherever  they  carry  filh,  aqd  thofe 
articles  for  which  England  cannot  be  the  entrepot, 
they  will  take  back  wine,  filk,  oil,  &c.  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,   and  the  Mediterranean.*     But  if 
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with  their  laws  and  language.  They  have  imprefilons 
of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  French;  they  will 
rccoUcft,  that  when  they  went  to  the  French  iflands. 
they  were  not  permitted  to  fell  the  provifions,  &c. 
they  had  imported,  until  the  French  merchants  had 
fold  all  theirs ;  that  the  French  took  their  goods  at 
what  price  they  pleafed,  and  charged  them  as  they 
thought  proper  for  their  owi^.  •  : 
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V  "^  It  Is  not  probable  the  American  States  will  have  a 
very  free  trade  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  will  not  be 
the  intereft  of  any  of  the  great  maritime  powers  to 
protedl  them  there  from  the  Barbary  States.  If  they 
jirjQV^  tht^r  interefts,  they  will  not  encqwagc  |he  Ame- 
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fit  maintain  the  carrying  trade,  half  the  cbnvr 
ipierce  o£  the  American  3tatcs>  or  lefs  than  half, 

without 
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ricans  to  be  carFiefs.     That  the  Barbary  States  are  a4-v 
vantageous  to  th^  maritime  powers  is  certain.     If  they 
were  fuppr^fTed,  the  little  States  of  Italy,  &c.  would 
have  muph  more  of  the  carrying  trade.    The  French 
never  (hewed  themfelves  worfe  politicians,  than  in  en- 
couraging the  late  armed  neutrality ;  but  notwithftand- 
ing  their  exultation  in  it  at  firft,  it  was  not  long  before 
they  were  fenfibie  of  their  ba(^  policy.    The  league 
probably  Avould  not  long  h^ve  held  together ;  tlie  Panes 
had  already  relaxed.     It  was  the  part  the  Dutch  were 
taking  in  that  league,  that  brought  on  them  a  war, 
that  has  neither  been  very  glorious  for  them,  nor  advan- 
tageous.    The  arn^ed  neutrality  would  be  as  hurtful  to 
the  great  maritime  powers^  as  the  Barbary  States  are 
ufeful.      The  Americans  cannot  protect   themfelves 
from  the  lattpr ;  they  cannot  pretend  to  a  navy.     In 
war.  New  England  may  have  privateers,  but  they  will 
be  much  fewer  than  they  have  been^  they  will  be 
few  indeed,  if  >ye  do  not  give  up  the  Navigation  a£(. 
The  bell  informed  fay,  not  lefs  than  three-fourths  o£ 
the  crews  of  the  America^  privateers,  during  the  late 
war,  were  Europeans.     It  has  been  ihewn,  America 
has  not  many  failors,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  in- 
f^reafed  if  we  are  prudent ;   and  when  Iriihmen  learn 
to  employ  themfelves  better  than  in  fighting  the  bat- 
fles  of  the  Americans,  by  fea  as  well  as  by  land,  the 
(character  of  the  latter  will  not,  in  general,  be  very 
fnartial }  their  condition,  (late,  circumdances,  interefts 
muft  prevent.     It  is  remarkable  how  few  good  harbours 
fhere  are  for  large  ihips  of  war  in  the  American  States, 
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without  the  cxpencc  of    their  government  and 

protedion,    smd    without    thfi    extravagance   of 

-   "•     •  .  ,  boun- 

fouth  of  Cape  Cod,  jjt  Kaft  we  have  f<ii^nd  none  ex- 
cept at  Rhode  ifland;  and  if  a  navy  co^kl  be  afforded, 
there  would  be  as  much  difircgrlty  in  agreeing,  that  fo 
effcntial  an  cftablifhment  (houM  be  at  Rhode  ifland,  as 
there  would  be  in  removing  the"  Di^tch  Admiralty 
ftrom  Amfterdam,  whofe  bsifbour  Is  remarkably  bad, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  feveral  others  in  Hojland — ^but 
the  influence  of  Amfterdam  is  powerfal.  To  the 
Ibuthward  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  there  is  not  flow  of 
tide  fuflScient  to  enable  the  Americans  to  Ijave  a  dry 
clock  for  fhips  of  the  line.  The  want  ^f  durability  in 
their  timber  would  alone  make  a  navy  moft  expenfive 
to  them.  Immediately  on  the  peace,  thei^r  mailer  builders 
left  oiF  building,  on  account  of  the  high  wages,  the  high 
price  of  certain  materials,  and  the  fmaij  demand  for 
ihipping;  but  as  to  the  expence  of  forming  and  maintain- 
ing a  navy,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  before  the  war, 
America  railed  a  revenue  of  nearly  62,70*  1.  which  is 
not  a  twelfth  part  of  what  (he  muft  now  raife,  without 
an  attempt  at  having  one  fhip  of  war,  allowing  very 
moderately  for  her  different  eftablifhments,  and  only  the 
mtcreft  of  the  debt  fhe  has  acknowledged.  A  country 
which  has  fuch  opportunity  of  farming,  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  produce  many  feamen.  There  is  not  a  pofli« 
hility  of  her  maintaining  a  navy.  That  country,  con- 
cerning which  writers  of  lively  imaginations  have  lately  faid 
fo  much,  is  weaknefsitfelf.  Exclufive  of  its  poverty,  and 
want  of  refources,  having  loft  all  credit,  its  independent  go* 
rernments,  difcordant  interefts,  and  the  great  improbability 
of  a(Sling«again  together,  the  circumftauce  »tlouc  of  fuch 
♦?■>*  i  a  vaft 
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bounties,  would  be  inftnicely  better  for  us  than  ttiii 
monopoly,  fuch  as  it  waji'^  f,^  ,- r»  * 

Free  ports  at  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,*  the  Vfcft 
Indies,  &c.   have  been  fuggelkd,   as  means  of 

affift- 
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a  vaft  cotintry,  with  a  third  hfs  j^f  people  tlxaa  that  fraalt 
I'pot  in  Europe  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  is  fncompatible 
■with  ftrength.  If  the  inhabitants  were  colledled  on  one 
tenth  part  of  her  territory,  fhe  would  be  infinitely  more 
powerful,  and  might  be  more  commercial.  Her  popu- 
lation is  not  likely  to  increafe  as  it  has  done,  at  leaft  ots 
her  coaft.  On  the  contrary,  the  prefent  inhabitants  are 
likely  to  fall  back  to  the  interior  country  to  get  better 
land,  and  to  avoid  taxes  ^  anid  there  they  may,  ii*  fome 
ages,  bec6me  as  numerous  is  a  country  of  farmers,  with- 
out markets,  can  be  expe(l"led,  hut  the  fettlt-rs  beyond 
the  Allegany  mountains  cannot  beconie  commercial. 
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*  We  had  better  think  of  eftablifhi ng  the  Loyalids  ovL 
the  Bahamas,  in  the  heft  manner  we  can ;  inhabitant* 
are  wanting  on  tbefe  large  and  numerous  Iflands.  Many 
of  thofe  unhappy  people  might  live  there  comfortably  ii« 
a  fliort  time,  cultivating  lands  for  cotton,  building  fhips, 
&c.  Valuable  hard  timber,  fuch  as  mahogany,  &c.  abound 
rn  thofe  iflands.  They  fhould  be  encouraged  to  dire<3: 
their  views  to>  navigation  as  the  Bermudans  do.  Tlie 
growth  erf  cedar  on  the  rocky  foil  and  mountains  of  Ber- 
muda is  wonderful ;  in  25  or  30  years,  it  is  of  (ize  fuf- 
iicient  for  their  largeft  fhips.  The  timbers  of  a  cedar 
veflel  will  laft  for  generations.  The  Bermuda*  Ihould 
be  fortified,  and  have  a  refpe(£tabfe  garrifon,  and  a 
circumfpedl  officer,  or  be  difmantled  entirely.  But  the 
Bermudas  and  Bahamas,  properly  manag;ed,  might  eflcn- 
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■ffifting  commerce.  Particular  free  ports  are  Irii 
jurious  ; — if  general  regulations  cannot  be  madfc 
to    anfwcr   the    piirpofe   intended^     we    flidulcj 
not  venture  to  make  a  change;     We  had  better 
givfe  up  the  iflands  than  opeh  the  trade  to  the 
Americans,  or  any  nation  }  and  we  may  almoft  as 
Uvell  open  the  trade  ^  make  free  ports  in  the  Weft 
Indies.      Before  it  is  dorte,  Weft-India  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  (hould  be  lefs  cbrrlipt*     The   ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  a  Britifli  free  port, 
•which  canridt  be  got  throtjgh  a  foreign  free  port 
in  thofe  parts,  does  not  appear,     k  will  be  faid^ 
through  fret  portsj  we  fhould  get  Spanifh  dollars. 
it  is  ^nfwered,  the  latter  may  be  got  without  fuch 
means.     The  introdu6lion  of  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign iflands  into  Britilh  free  ports,  might  hurt  out 
Weft-India    iflands,    and   fmuggling    Would   be 
greatly  encouraged  by  them  ;  but  above  all  other 
fconfiderations,  free  ports  will  be  dangerous  to  our 
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tiaily  corhmanci  the    French   arti  Spanifh  Weft-India 
trade.  •  '  r 

f -Nothing  is  more  refpetSlable  than  the  liberality  and 
good  policy  of  Ireland  towards  the  Genevans.  No  coun- 
;try  is  more  forward  in  generofity.  If  ihe  has  the  means, 
.why  is  not  the  bounty  of  Ireland  extended  to  Ame^ 
tican  Refugees  ?  She  wants  inhabitants.  It  would  be  a 
great  acquiiltion  for  England,  if  the  Loyalifts  were  put  in 
joiTeffion  of  all  the  royal  forefts,  chaces,  and  wafte  lands 
of  England.  But  where  would  they  find  the  money  to 
ci^tivate  them  ?     They  might  fell  a  part. 
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cattylng  trade ;  they  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means 
of  dividing  it  with  others.  American,  or  the  (hip- 
plngt)f  any  nation,  would  carry  from  them  our  Welt- 
India  produce  where  they  pleafed.  They  may  bt 
advantageous  to  individuids  s  but  if  a  free  port  is 
in  any  cafe  necelTary,  or  proper,  it  muft  be  at  Ber- 
muda, or  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  for  thofe 
articles  only  that  it  may  be  abfolutely  necelTary  for 
the  BritiQi  Weft-India  iilands  to  have  from  the 
Southern  American  States,  Indian  corn,  and  rice ; 
and  rum  only  fhould  be  received  in  return.  The 
laws  of  Congrefs  could  not  prevent  the  Ameri^- 
cans  fiom  running  to  Bermuda  with  their  provi- 
fions,  &c.  Free  ports,  however,  in  thofe  parts 
are  abfolutely  unneceffary ;  in  many  refpefts  they 
are  exceptionable  ;*  but  the  allowing  the  pro- 
duce and  merchandize  of  the  American  States, 
imported  only  in  ihips  of  th«t  country  or  of  Britain, 
to  be  llored,  until  a  fale  can  be  made  of  them  at 
home,  or  in  feme  other  part  of  Europe,  might  be  of 
great  advantage  to  both  countries.  The  produce 
and  merchandize  when  landed  fhould,  if  fold  for 
confumption  in  the  kingdom,  be  fubje<5t  to,  and 
pay,  when  taken  from  the  warehoufes,  the  duties 
and  taxes  which  are,  or  may  be,  laid  upon  fuch  ar- 
ticles; but  fuch  part  as  fhall  be  re-exported  to 
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♦Dunkirk  is  much  more  hurtful  to  France  asafred 
port,  than  advantageous.  No  feverities  or  precautions 
can  prevent  the  fmuggling  frcm  theiice  into  the  country 
a  great  quantity  of  goods. 
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foreign  markets,  fliould  be  fubjeCt  to  no  burthen 
Dvhatever,  excepting  the  ufual  ftorc-rent,  and  imi- 
avoidable  charges  at  the  Cuftom  Houfe ;  and^gu- 
lations  IhoiiW  be  n:iade,  giving  every  poffible  fa- 
cility at  the  Cuftom  Houfes.  By  this  means  the 
Britifh  merchant  will  have  the  management  of  the 
fales  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them ; 
and  the  American,  without  running  the  rifk,  and 
incurring  the  cxpence  of  going  from  one  port  to 
another,  will  be  at  all  times  fure  of  the  beil  market 
CO  be  had  in  Europe.  The  American  commerce, 
cfpecially  for  the  moil  neceifary  and  the  mod  bulky 
articles,  would,  fn  a  great  mcafure,  center  in  this 
kingdom.  The  merchants  in  America,  not  being 
able  to  make  remittances  in  advance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  obliged  to  go  in  great  part  on  credit, 
being  enabled  thus  to  depoiit  their  eBefts  at  the 
difpofal  of  their  correfpondents,  at  the  higheft  mar- 
ket which  can  be  had  in  Europe,  and  in  cafe  they 
are  univerfally  low  on  the  arrival  of  the  produce, 
CO  wait  a  demand,  and  rife  of  them,  will  derive  to 
themfelves  a  very  elfential  advantage ;  and  the  Bri- 
tifh merchant  being  fecured  in  his  returns,  will  rea- 
dily anfwer  the  American  orders  for  goods,  pre* 
vious  to  the  faleofthe  articles  that  have  been  (hip- 
ped  to  him  for  payment.  By  adopting  this  pUn« 
we  (hould  have  the  carrying  from  hence  of  the  fc- 
veral  articUs,  or  great  part  of  them,  io  Uritilh 
ihips.  rhts  might  in  a  great  degree  prevent  the 
fhips  of  the  i\nicric;\n  Sutcs  trom  going  to  oilif r 
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•ountries,  and  taking  from  tkence  produce  and  ma* 
aufadurcs  merely  for  a  freight,  though  not  fo  ad- 
vantageous; and  it  would  promote  the  taking, 
through  Britain,  fuch  articles  as  the  American  States 
may  want  from  other  countries,  which  this  country 
does  not  fupply.  The  articles  fhould  be  placed  in 
public  ftores,  and  only  certain  ports  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  them.''^  France  is  not  without  the 
idea  of  opening  ports  in  the  manner  now  men- 
tioned. The  idea  is  fuggefted  here  for  confidera- 
tion,  and  may  be  worthy  attention.f  For  the  ac- 
commodation 


*  Since  the  lad  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  the  mode  here 
propofed  has  been  adopted  ;  but  the  idea  would  have  beea 
Rill  better  carried  on  with  refpedl  to  tobacco,  if  at  x\\t 
end  of  the  fifteen  months  (the  expiration  of  the  bond) 
flie  whole  pr  any  part  of  the  depofited  tobacco  under 
the  king's  locks  could  be  entered  for  inland  or  home 
<;onrumption  on  the  fame  duties  or  difcount  as  on  the 
day  of  arrival,  h  would  encourage  the  American  to  de- 
pofit  hit  tobacco  here,  waiting  for  a  foreign  market,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  take  it  out  on  the  fame  terms  ag 
on  the  firil  importation.  It  gives  an  advantage  to  capitals 
in  trade,  by  not  inducing  prompt  payment  for  the  fak« 
cf  the  difcount. 


1  It  h  \  mod  extraordinary  circumflance,  that  a  na- 
tion, which  ftates  itlelf  to  be  commercial,  fhould  not 
have  a  Miniller,  or  Board,  or  perfon  whatever,  who  ne- 
Cffl'arily  attends,  and  applies  to,  comprehends  or  confi- 
icfs  the  flat*  of  commerce— Som«  cftablHhment  •f  tbf 
i  Lea  kind 
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comifiodation  of  our  merchants,  all  higli-duty 
goods  fhould  be  allowed  f6  be  warehcufed,  and 
to  be  taken  for  exportation  free  of  duty; :  The 
diftrefs  which  frequently  ar*ifes  frbvh  the^  Want  of 
ready  money  to  fatisfy  the  duties  at  the  time 
of  importation,  would  be  efFedually  prevented: 
as  likewife  the  various  artifices  made  ufe  of  at 
prefcnt   to   obtain    drawbacks    fraudulently,  by 


kind  might  have  been,  particularly  at  this  moment,  of 
the  utmoft  advantage.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, operation,  influence,  and  changes  of  commerce, 
cannot  be  expefled  from  Miniflers  in  general,  efpecially 
of  thofc,  the  application  of  whofe  whole  timo  to  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  keeping  themfelves  in  office,  is  barely ;  fuflicient 
for  the  purpofe,  (yet  fuch  is  called  'government  in  this 
rountry.)  A  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  may  now 
and  then  fpnre  a  moment  to  try  a  plantation  caufis  j  but 
it  is  an  inlult  to  the  undjerrtanding  of  any  man  ac- 
quiinted  with  this  country  to  fay,  that  the  V'ivy  Coim- 
cil  will  ever  form  or  follow  any  fyftem,  examine  into, 
and  really  underiland,  the  concerns  of  commerce  ;  and  it 
mufl  ever  be  a  rcfle<?lion,  on  the  underftanding  of  the  na- 
tion which  fo  readily  gave  up,  and  on  that  bill  which  aho- 
lilhed  theBo.ird  of  Trade,  witliout  fubftituting  any  thing 
m  its  place  ;  at  the  fame  time  fuffering  fuch  offices  to 
cxift  in  the  manner  they  then  did,  as  the  Tellers  of  the 
iixcheqiRT,  Auditors  of  the  Lxchequer  and  Imprefl,  ami 
the  flnecure  oflices  oftheCuftoms,  &c.  If  the  Board  ot 
Trailc  gaye  improper  influence  (whicli  few  people  ftein 
now  to  think  it  did)  or  was  improperly  filled  up,  tlm 
oSjcdtions  might  have  been  removed,  without  the  ftr.uig- 
cil  Mff;Ies5t  of  our  colonics  and  commerce,  by  the  aboli- 
ti(*a  of  th;;  only  board  wiiich  could  be  ulcful  to  both. 

which 
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which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revenue 
fufFers  confiderably,  probably  more  ^han  it  gain* 
by  the  fums  retained  at  prefcnt  for  floods  ex- 
ported.* No  drawbacks  (hould  be  allowed  after 
the  goods  have  been  taken  out  for  home  con- 
fumption,  and  the  duties  once  fatisficd.  Each 
delivery  of  goods  fronri  the  warehoufe  ihould  be 
of  fufficient  quantities  to  prevent  hardfhips,  vexa- 
tions or  otherwife,  by  too  frequent  attendances. 
'  The  fadts  on  which  thefe  obfervations  are  foun- 
ded, were  not  by  any  means  lightly  taken  up; 
they  have  been  minutely  and  carefully  enquired 
into,  and  ftridlly  examined,  efpecially  thoH^  which 
are  in  any  degree  material ;  but  there  may  be 
miftakes,  although  every  precaution  has  l^een 
taken  to  avoid  them,  and  they  are,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  publicly  fubmitted  to  dill  farther  enquiry. 


*  Tn  1772,  previous  to  the  war,  the  import  of  tohacco 
into  Scotland,  was  45,259,6751b.  duties  1,178,637!. 
the  export  that  year  was  44,423,412;  drawbiick 
1,156,8591.  In  1773,  the  import  of  tobacco  was 
44,543,0501b. duties  1, 159,9751. theexport 46,389, 5181b. 
the  ilrawbnck  1,208,060.  But  when  the  import  and  ex- 
port were  reduced  by  the  war  comparatively  almoft  to  no- 
thing, the  revenue  was  improved.  In  1781,  the  import 
was  r,952,243lbs.  duties  53,3811.  export  i,788,o57lbs. 
drawback  48,892!.  In  1782,  the  import  was  2,6 24,8o7ibs. 
duties  110,2781.  exports  934,2821b.  drawback  39,252', 
So  that  In  the  two  years  when  the  commerce  was  at  the 
highcll,  the  revenue  loll  26,307!.  but  in  the  two  yearg 
when  It  WW  at  the  lowctt,  it  gained  75,5 15!. 
•  ^  '  The 
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The  obfcrvations  have  been  thrown  out  as  they 
occurred,  in  a  hurry^  and  without  a  nice  atten- 
tion to  method  or  to  ornament.  The  purpofc, 
however,  will  be  anfwercd,  if  they  ihould  lead 
men,  ^o  fee  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  the  fpi- 
rit  of  our  navigation  laws,  which  we  fecmcd 
almoft  to  have  forgot,  although  to  them  we  owe 
our  confcqucncc,  our  power,  and  almoft  every 
great  national  advantage.  The  Navigation  a6V» 
the  bafis  of  our  great  powtr  at  fea,  gave  us  the 
trade  of  the  world  :  if  we  alter  that  ad,  by  per- 
mitting any  ftate  to  trade  with  our  iflands,  or  by 
fuffering  any  ftate  to  bring  into  this  country  any 
produce  but  its  own,  we  defert  the  Navigation  adt, 
and  facrifice  the  marine  of  England.  BiJt  if  the 
principle  of  the  Navigation  a(ft^  be  properly 
*      -   ■.:    .-i.'.y,      ii       ..    .■..      .'-i'   v'-jn.l  undert 
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*  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  in  his  difcourle  on  trade,  mention* 
ing  the  Navigation  acl,  fays,  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
**  in  relation  to  trade,  lliipping,  profit,  and  power,  it  ii 
•'  one  of  the  choiceft  and  moil  prudent  a£l8  that  ever 
*<  was  made  in  England,  and  without  which,  wc  ha4 
<*  not  been  owners  of  one-half  of  the  (hipping,  nor 
•'  trade,  nor  employed  one-half  of  the  feamen  which 
«'  we  do  at  prcfent,'*  The  Navigation  a£l  was  only  of 
fevcntecn  or  eighteen  years  (landing  when  he  wrote. 
He  adds,  **  this  kingdom  being  an  ifland,  the  defence 
••  of  which  has  always  been  our  fliipping  and  feamen, 
•*  it  fcems  to  me  .ibfolutely  necefl'ary  that  profit  and 
•*  power  ought  jointly  to  be  confidercd  ^  and,  if  fo,  I 
**  think  none  can  deny  but  the  ad  of  Navigation  h^», 
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underdood,  and  well  followed,  this  country  may 
ftill  be  fafe,  and  great.    Miniftcrs  will  find,  when 
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*'  and  does  occafion  building  and  employing  of  three 
"  times  the  number  of  flups  and  feamen  that  otherwifc 
"  wc  lliould  or  would  do."  Talking  of  America  and 
our  Weft-India  iilands,  he  fays,  *<  if  they  were  noi 
"  kept  to  the  rules  of  the  :i£\:  of  Navigation,  the  con- 
«  fequence  would  be,  that  in  u  few  years,  the  benefit 
"  of  them  would  be  wholly  loft  to  the  nation."  lie 
faid,  **  the  Navigation  a£l  deferved  to  be  called  our 
"  Chaeta  Mari tima." 

None  of  our  writers  have  fhewn  themfelves  greater 
enemies  to  reftri^^Uons,  monopolies,  &c.  than  Mr- 
Adam  Smith,  In  his  e::cellcut  trcatife  on  the  wealth 
of  nations,  fpcaking  of  the  Navigation  Acb,  he  fays, 
"  It  is  not  imponiblf,  that  fome  of  the  regulations  of 
•*  thii  famous  a^l  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
"  animofity.  They  are  as  .vifc,  however,  as  if  tlicy 
"  had  all  been  diiitattd  by  the  moft  deliberate  wifdom. 
*•  National  animofity,  at  that  particular  time,  aini<ed 
**  at  the  fame  objed  which  the  moll  deliberate  wifdom 
»*  \yould  have  recommended,  the  diminution  of  the 
**  naval  pcjwcr  of  Holland,  the  on^y  naval  power  whicU 
**  could  endanger  the  fccurity  of  Kngland.'* 

He  adds,  **  the  z£ioi  Navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
"  foreign  commerce  ;  an4  afterwards  fays,  ic  it  tru? 
*'  that  it  lay*  no  burden  upot»  foreign  fhips  that  come  to 
**  export  th?  produce  of  Briiilh  indullry.  Even  the  an- 
<*  cicHt  a|irn\  duty,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goodg 
'*  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  fcveral  fi^bfe- 
**  qucnt  a£ts,  been  taken  olf  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
'^  arcicUi  uf  cxportatiuiu     But  if  foreigners,  either  by 
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the  country  underftands  the  qucftion,   that  the 
principle  of  the  Navigation  aft  mull  be  kept 

entire 
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**  prohibitions  or  high  duties,  are  hinderecl  from  coming 

"  to  fell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to  buy  ; 

•*  becaufe,  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the 

•*  freight    from    their  own  country  to  Great  Britain. 

"  By  diminifhing  the  number  of  fellers,   therefore  we 

"  necefiarily  diminifli  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  like- 

"  ly,  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  fell 

**  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  pcrfeft 

**  freedom  of  trade.     As  defence,  however,  is  of  much 

**  more  importance  than  opulence,  the  aft  of  Navigation 

*'  is,  perhaps,  the  wife  ft  of  all  the  commercial  regu- 

'•  lation?  of  England.     He  alfo  fays,  there  feems  to  be 

two  cafes  in  which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous 

to  lay  ibmc  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragc- 

**  mcnt  of   domeftic,    induftry.      The  firft  is,    when 

**  fome  particular  fort  of  induftry  is  neceffary  for  the 

*'  defence  of    the    country.      The  defence   of   Great 

**  Britain,  for  example,   depends  very  much  upon  the 

•*  number  of  its  failors  and  fhipping.     The  aft  of  Navi- 

*'  gation,  therefore,  very  properly  endeavours  to  give 

*'  the  fnilors  and  fliipping  of  Great  Britain  the  mono- 

•*  poly  of  the  trade  of  their  own  country  ;  in  fome  cafes 

'*  by  abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy  bur- 

**  dens  upon  the  fliipping  of  foreign  countries.**     He 

then  ftates,  firft.  That  part  of  the  aft  which  fays,  **  All 

*'  fliips,  of  which  the  owners,  maftcrs,  and  three  fourths 

**  of  the  mariners  are  not  Britifh  fubjefts,  are  prohibited, 

"  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  fhips  and  cargo-,  from  trading 

<*  to  the  Britifli  fettlements  and  plantations.**       , 

-  ***  Ref. 
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entire,  and  that  the  carrying  trade  mud  not  iit 
any  degree  be  hazarded.  They  will  fee  the  preci- 
pice on  which  they  Hand ;  any  negled  or  mifma- 
nagemcnt  in  this  point,  or  defertion  of  national  in- 
tereft,  to  gain  a  few  temporary  votes,  will  inevi- 
tably bring  on  their  downfal,  even  more  defervedly 
than  the  miferable  peace  brought  on  that  of  their 
predecelTors  i  and  as  the  mifchief  will  be  more 
wanton,  their  fall  will  be,  as  it  ought  —  more 
ignominious.  Their  conduft  on  this  occafion 
ought  to  be  the  teft  of  their  abilities  and  good 
management,  and  mud  determine  the  degre-e 
of  confidence  which  Ihould  be  placed  in  them 
for  the  future.  This  country  has  not  found 
itfelf  in  a  more  interefting  and  critical  fitua- 
tion  than  it  is  at  prcfenr.  It  is  now  to  be  de- 
cided whether  we  are  to  be  ruined  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,    or  not.     The  peace,   in 


Pieftralnts  upon  trade  are  for  the  g<"neral  good  of  the 
empire.  We  may  learn  from  the  befl:  writers  upon  the 
fubjeft,  that  the  freedom  of  cemmerce  is  not  a  power 
granted  to  merchants  to  do  what  they  pkafe  \  this  would 
be  more  properly  the  flavery.  The  conftraint  of  the 
merchant  is  not  the  conftraint  of  commerce.  The  laws 
conftrain  the  merchant,  but  it  is  in  favour  of  commerce, 
exaftly  as  in  the  body  politic,  the  checks  of  Hccntiouf- 
tiefs  are  produdlive  of  true  liberty  j  or,  in  the  indivi- 
dual, the  due  regulation  of  free-will  is  the  perfedlion 
of  virtue. 
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^omparifon,  was  a  trifling  objeft;  and,  if  the 
negledl  of  any  one  intereft  more  than  another  de- 
ierves  impeachment,  furely  it  will  be  the  neglefb 
of  this,  which  involves  in  it,  not  merely  the 
greatnefs,  but  even  the  very  exiftcnce  of  our 
country. 
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X  HE  following  Tables  will  afford  abundant 
matter  of  obfervation  to  the  intelligent.  They 
are  formed  from  authentic  documents;  a  conlider- 
able  part  from  a  number  of  papers  which  were 
laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  motion  from  the  author ;  and  this 
opportunity  may  be  taken  <  for  mentioning, 
that  ail  the  calculations,  and  all  the  obferva- 
tions,  throughout  the  work,  are  founded  on 
authentic  documents,  feme  procured  not  without 
trouble  and  expence,  and  others  furniflied  by  the 
liberal  concurrence  of  thofe  who  were  poffeffed  of 
papers  that  could  illuftrate  and  eftablilh  the  argu- 
ments which  arc  now  brought  forward.  They 
are  fo  voluminous,  that  a  very  fmall  part  only 
could  be  given  to  the  public;  but  the  endeavour 
has  been,  to  felcd  the  moft  comprchenfive,  and 
the  moft  ufeful. 

The  Tables  No.  I.  and  II.  Shew  the  amount  of 
the  principal  American  and  Weft-Indian  ftaple 
commodities,  which  were  imported  into,  or  ex- 
ported from,  Great  Britain,  during  the  year  1773* 
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the  moft  profperous  of  our  commerce,  and  during 
17^2,  the  year  of  the  moft  general  war  the  nation 
ever  fuftained.  This  table  is  curious,  as  well  as 
inftruftive.  Tiie  imports  and  exports  of  1773, 
exhibit  a  view  of  our  colony  trade  during  its  uiuai 
courfe-,  thofe  of  1782,  point  out  the  circuitous 
courfe  that  the  ingenuity  of  individuals  concerned 
in  trade,  had  found  for  their  ventures  under  th^ 
greateft  enobarrallments.    •    ■-       '     '•■'.• 

No.  III.  Gives  the  total  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  before- mentioned  ftaple  commodities 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  llicvving  their  fludua- 
tions  in  peace  and  war.  j    ^  u      ,  j  ^j  ' 

No.  IV.  Gives  the  imports  into  America  from 
the  South  of  Europe,  from  Aftica  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  which,  including  the  Wine  Iflands,  were  the 
only  countries  with  which  the  feveral  provinces 
could  carry  on  any  legal  commerce.  Alfo,  an 
ultimate  of  their  value  at  the  port  of  importation, 
exclufive  of  duties.  i'     ^.n  i   ■ 

No.  V.  and  VI.  Give  the  exports  from  Ameri- 
ca, to  all  parts  permitted  by  law-,  with  an  eftir 
niate   of  their  value  at  the  po^t  of  exportation. 

No.  VII.  Sh»ws  the  number  of  veflels employed 
by  the  continental  Colonies,  with  their  tonnagtt, 
immediately  before  the  revolt. 

No.  VIII.  Gives  the  ftate  of  the  French  New- 
foundland filhcry  before  the  war  of  j  744;  to 
which  ftate,  or  nearly  the  fame,  that  rival  n^jipn 
is  now  rcftorcd  by  the  laft  peace.  •  :  '-, 
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'  Table  No.  IX.  Gives  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  England,  from  and  to  all  parts  5  toge- 
ther with  the  balance  of  trade  from  1700  to 
1780,  inclufive,  according  to  averages  of  each 
fucceeding  ten  years  j  which  averages  are  much 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  thofe  of  two,  three,  or 
five  years,  becaufe  by  taking  fingle  years,  or  (hort 
averages,  a  balance  may  be  exhibited  as  very  large, 
or  very  fmall.  The  balance  or  excefs  of  exports  has 
been  various,  and  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
value  exported.  In  1750,  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports amounted  1015,132,004!.  3s.  id.  and  the 
excefs  or  balance  to  7,359,9641.  os.  8d.  but  in 
1 771,  when  the  exports  were  at  the  higheft  ever 
known,  viz.  17,161,1461.  14s.  2d,  the  balaiKc 
or  excefs  was  only  4,339,150!,  17  s.  5  d. 

Thofe  who  reafon  merely  from  thefe  balances, 
and  arc  content  with  fuch  a  fuperficiai  view,  will 
find  themfclves  liable  to  much  error.  The  unfa- 
vourable appearance  of  the  balance  of  trade  ac 
fome  periods,  has  arifen  not  fo  much  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  our  exports,  as  from  an  increafe  of  our 
imports,  confiding  chiefly  of  materials  for  our 
increafing  manufaftures.  Our  imports  have  in- 
creafed  in  thirty  years,  from  lefs  than  fevcn  mil- 
lions and  an  half,  to  upwards  of  eleven  millions 
and  an  half.  -  

The  average  exports  from  1760  to  1770,  exceed 

thofe    from  the    latter  period    to    1780,    above 

900,000!.    this  is   eafily   accounted    for   by   the 

American  war  ;  a  very  great  part  of  the  decreafc 
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arofe  from  the  lofs  of  the  tobacco,  rice,  and  othef 
trade  in  American  produce,  during  the  laft  five 
years  of  the  latter  period,  which  had  been  valued 
outwards,  as  part  of  our  exports;  andjt  had  alfo 
been  valued  inwards,  as  part  of  our  imports.    It 
may  here  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  although 
upon  the  ten  years  average,  from  1770  to  1780, 
there  feems  an  annual  balance  of  2,152,280!,  in 
our  favour;  perhaps  more  than  that  fum  was  ab- 
forbcd   by  the  amount  of  goods  fmugglcd  into 
this  country,  and  by  the  intereft  paid  to  foreigners 
on  our  national  debt:  the  former  has  been  Hated 
at  about  two  millions ;  and  if  the  proportion  of 
capital  (lock,  belonging  to  perfons  refiding  abroad, 
be,   as  is  faid,  upwards  of  thirty  millions,  the 
yearly    intereft   to    be  remitted    them  is   about 
Soojoool.    Thefe  would  produce  a  balance  againft 
us  of  above  650,0001.  which  is  no  wiys  recon- 
cileable  with   the  fuppofed  increafing    wealth  of 
this  country   during  the  above   period.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  un- 
favourable balance  on  the  Weft- India  commerce, 
amounting,  during  the  fame  period,  to  1,664,383!. 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  fo  large  a 
fum  had  been  admitted  into  the  general  balance 
againft   this  country.     About  one   third  of  that 
amount  of  the  Weft-India  produce,  thus  fent  to 
this  country,  is  faid  to  be  fpent  among  us,  partly 
by  the  owners  of  the  eftates,  or  partly  in  payment 
of  the  intereft  of  the  large  fums  of  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  people  of  England.    The  value 
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of  the  flavcs  fcnt  by  the  merchants  of  this  country 
from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies,  fhould  be  added  ; 
and  fuch  parts  of  the  income  of  Iri(h  eftates  alfo 
fpent  in  Britain,  and  the  great  private  fortunes 
which  have  come  from  India  through  other  coun- 
tries. The  amount  of  thefe  are  very  vaguely  com- 
puted, as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  money  fpent 
abroad  by  Britiih  fubjefts ;  but  the  circumftances 
now  mentioned,  help  to  fhew,  that  we  fhould 
not  always  pronounce  the  nation  enriched  or 
ruined,  from  a  view  of  Cuftom-houfc  balances. 
When  exchange  is  in  our  favour  for  a  continuance, 
we  have  the  bcft  criterion  of  an  influx  of  money— 
for  leven  or  eight  months,  till  lately,  it  has  been 
againft  us.  With  refpeft  to  the  goods  carried  in 
our  fmuggling  vefTels  from  hence  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  they  do  not  appear  confiderablc  enough 
to  merit  a  remark. 

The  remaining  tables  give  the  average  of  each 
ten  years,  from  the  year  1700  to  the  year  1780, 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  England,  to  and 
from  all  parts,  diftinguifhing  each  place.  And 
the  two  laft  tables  give  the  value  of  all  imports 
and  exports  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  Chrift- 
mas  17^,  to  Chriftmas  1782,  diftinguifhing  each 
year  and  place.  Thefe,  together,  comprehend  the 
trade  of  England  during  the  whole  of  this 
century. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  which  was  calculated  from 
the  Cuftom»houfc  accounts,  is  not  perfeflly  exad:, 
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Owing  to  well-known  caufes ;  but  they  are  allowed 
to  be  fufEciently  accurate  to  anfwcr  in  general  the 
important  purpofes  of  comparlfon  between  diftant 
periods,  and  of  contraft  between  different  countries. 
.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  common  converfation, 
or  even  from  parliamentary  debate,  during  almoft 
the  laft  twenty  years,*  we  fliould  be  apt  to  deter- 
mine, that  we  had  no  trade  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
cept that  with  the  revolted  colonies.  It  was  to 
counterad  the  effedls  of  that  error,  (among  other 
purpofes)  that  the  foregoing  tables  were  formed; 
in  order  to  convince  the  mod  prejudiced,  that 
Great  Britain  docs  not  depend  alone  on  her  comr 
merce  with  the  American  States  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
plealing  obfervation  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  wc  have  carried  on  an  advantageous  com- 
merce with  many  other  countries. 

Thus  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables,  that 
the  exports  to  Ireland  alone,  eftimatcd  by  de- 
cennial averages,  have  always  exceeded  thofc  to 
the  American  States.  ..       ...  ,   ,. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  exports 
even  to  Holland  (if  we  may  determine  from  fimilar 
averages)  have,  during  the  late  period  of  twenty 
years  (when  it  was  fo  falhionablc  to  make  fidbitious 
entries  for  the  colonies  at  the  Cuftom  Houfe)  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  to  the  now  American  States ; 


*  When  Eaft-Iiidia  matters  have  heen  brought  forward, 
it  was  generally  on  different  ground  fron)  that  of  com-* 

merce.  « 
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and  thirty  years  ago,  the  firft  were  more  than  double 
thofe  of  the  latter.  Our  trade  to  Holland  has  been 
by  far  the  mod  Heady,  having  varied  little  during 
the  current  century,  yielding  us  generally  a  ba- 
lance of  a  million  and  a  half  yearly*,  till  the  late 
Dutch  war,  which  breaking  out  fuddenly,  produced 
a  confiderable  efFed  on  our  exports  in  the  year 
1 781,  at  the  fame  period  the  in:iports  increafed  very 
confiderably,  and  for  the  firft  time  during  this  cen- 
tury, the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  of  England. 
In  that  year  the  latter  dccrcafed  near  two  millions 
fterling ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  other  channels 
for  our  exports  were  found  j  and  in  1782,  they  in- 
creafed  to  rather  n^ore  than  the  average  annual  ex- 
ports of  the  war.       ^  ■*  .-»,.,, i  ...^p; 

Our  trade  with  Flanders  has  been  very  great^  and 
latterly  increafed  very  much. 

Our  exports  to  Germany  during  all  the  fame 
period,  have  exceeded  thofe  to  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces of  America,  It  appears  that  our  cxporta- 
tions  to  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  coun- 
tries which  were  of  no  expence  to  us,  amounted  in 
1780,  to   3,904,7341.   IS.  5d.  ''••-      '  '•* 

The  trade  with  Ruffia,  if  to  be  judged  of  only  by 
the  balance  againft  us,fcems  very  unfavourable ;  and 
yet  is  a  moft  eiTcntial  trade  \  the  principal  articles 
being  neceflary  to  our  marine,  and  all  of  any  confe- 
quence  except  linens,  arc  raw  materials,  part  of  which 

i-'.H' '         .       *:  '     i.li'     "^    . 
■  *  It  is  well  known  that  Holland  could  not  confamc  all 
the  articles  (lie  toolv  tVoni  us,  but  carried  them  to  Ger** 
many,  the  Baltic,  &c. 
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is  fent  back  ro  RufTia  manufa£lureci>  leaving  gi'eat 
advantage  and  profit.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  fal- 
lacious rule  of  the  apparent  balance,  our  comntierce 
to  Ibme  of  the  American  States  would  fcem  alfo  to 
be  againft  us ;  for  the  balance  in  favour  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  feventy 
years,  amounted  co  above  lo  millions  -,  but  part  of 
that  apparent  balance  was  paid  in  ilaveSj  which 
were  fent  by  our  African  traders  to  ihofc  colonies. 
In  the  year  1769,  there  were  imported  into  North 
America  6391  Haves,  which  being  valued  at  40I, 
fieri ing  each,  were  worth  225,6401.  Probably 
other  deductions  could  be  made  from  thefc  ba- 
lanccsi  this  article  efpecially  not  appearing  in  our 
Cuftom-houfe  accounts  as  exports  to  America, 
being  purchafcd  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  with  our 
manufacturer  fent  there. 

Notwithftanding  the  balance  of  trade  with  our 
Weft-India  iflands  is  confiderably  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  in  our  disfavour,  yet  few 
Engliihmen  wifli  to  relinquish  thofe  iilands,  al- 
though we  re-export  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  Weft- 
India  articles,  compared  with  the  importation. 
The  iron,  Sec.  of  Ruffia,  the  tobacco,  rice,  naval 
ftorey,  &c.  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  are  returns 
more  advantageous  to  us  than  bills  of  exchange,  or 
fpecic  ;  they  are  more  beneficial  than  the  produces 
of  the  Weft  Indies ;  becaufe  the  latttr  are  luxories 
moftly  confumed  among  ourfelves,  but  the  others 
arc  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our  navigation  and  ma- 
nufactures, furnilhing  the  means  of  farther  profit- 
able 
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able  trade  to  other  parts,  affording  an  advantage, 
when  taken  in  return  inftead  of  money,  employing 
our  fliipping,  paying  freight,  commiflion,  &c. 
8cc.  and  fupplying  a  confiderable  part  of  the  trade 
to  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  &c.  already 
proved  to  be  very  beneficial. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way is  in  our  favour;  but  the  trade  with  Sweden, 
and  the  Eaft  Country,  or  Baltick,  viz.  Dantzick, 
Riga,  &c.  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  to  Ruffia, 
and  the  balance  feems  greatly  againft  us.  Our 
exports  to  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  very 
great. 

Our  trade  to  the  Strcights,  indeed,  has  much 
declined,  and  alfo  our  trade  to  Turkey  •,  but 
whenever  peacw  >ives  fecurity,  it  appears  there  is 
dill  vigour  leh  r  trade  to  thofe  parts  ;  and  the 
gradual  increafc  or  it,  previous  to  the  late  war, 
was  very  confiderable;  though  dormant,  it  may 
revive  with  fpirit.  The  trade  to  Africa  has  dou- 
bled within  twenty  years,  which  proves  the  advan- 
tages of  opening  that  commerce.  The  increafc  of 
the  trade  to  and  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
has  been  greater  in  proportion,  than  the  value  of 
that  to  the  American  States  within  the  laft  thirty 
years.  The  average  imports  from  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, from  1760  to  1780,  is  about  a  million  and 
an  half,  and  our  exports  thither  about  one  million. 

It  fliould  fecm  obvious,  how  extremely  im- 
prudent it  muft  be  to  employ  our  commercial 
capital   in  one   branch  of  bunncfs   alonr,    from 
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tjie  fame  rcafoning  as  it  muft  prove  ruinous  to  ^ 
tradefman   to  confine   his  dealings   to   only   one 
cuftomer.     In  this  cafe,  the  very  exiftence  of  our 
manufa<^ures  and  our  traffic  might  depend  on  a 
fingle  ftroke,  or  on  the  events  of  one  war.     The 
late  aflbciations  of  the  colonics  gave  us  a  greater 
alarm  than  the  fubfequent  breach   with  France ; 
and  England  had  well  nigh  incurred-  the  difgrace 
of  becoming   tributary  to   her   dependencies,  by 
her  fears  for  the  lofs  of  her  colonial  commerce ; 
though   the  ftruggles  of  the  laft  war  have  hap- 
pily fhewn,   that  her  fears  in  this  refpedl  were 
groundlefs,  and  that  the  threats  of  future  affocia- 
pons  of  a  fimilar  kind  ought  to  be  defpifed  as  im- 
potent.—Great  Britain,    notwithftanding   all   the 
aflbciations  againft  her  commerce,  maintained  an 
cxpenfive  war,  with  the  moft  potent  nations  of 
the  world,  which  evinced  to  all  Europe,  the  (labi- 
lity of  her  traffic,  the  folidity  of  her  rcfources, 
and  the  extent  of  her  ttrength  j  and  (hewed,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  while  Britain  has  lefs  to  fear,  the 
nations  which  provoke  her  withouc  a  caufc,  have 
niych  to  dread. 

Notwithftanding  the  imprudence  or  impolicy 
in  turning  fo  much  of  our  commercial  capital 
ii^to  the  channel  of  the  colonies,  our  foreign  trade 
has  nearly'  trebled  fincc  the  commencement  of 
the  prcfcnt  century  •,  as  appears  froni  an  jnfpec- 
^ion  of  the  Tables. 

Our  profperity  may  be  attributed  to  very  dif- 
ferent caufcs  than  to  the  incrcafe  of  our  Ameri- 
ca:; 
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can  territorie?.     Our  merchants  became  more  in- 
telllgcnr,    they    ciri|  loyed    greater    capitals,   and 
their  wealth  became  greater.     New  manufadurcs 
were  introduced  in  proportion  as  our  artificers 
acquired  greater  fkill  and  diligence. 
.    Monopolies   were   abolifhed,    and  freedom   of 
trade  was  thereby  promoted.    Parliamentary  boun* 
ties  and  drawbacks  have  enabled  our.  traders  to 
fend  various  articles   of   an  extenfive  commerce 
with   every   advantage  to   foreign  markets;    but 
above  all,  that  judicious  ftatute,  which  freed  our 
exportation   from   every   duty,   was   alone   equal 
10  the  produdion  of  the  gradual  increafe  of  our 
traffic,  and  the  uncommon  profpcrity  of  our  com- 
merce at  the  time  of   the  late  revolt,   had  our 
colonics   never  exiftcd.      Let  us   not,   therefore, 
facrificc  folid  fenle  to  groundlefs  terrors,  nor  give 
up  the  wife  fyftem  of  our  forefathers  to  the  idle 
theories  of    unexperienced  men,    or    to   the   in- 
tereftcd    projects    of   American  [peculators,      A 
wife  nation  ought  to  protedl  equally  every  branch 
of  trade,  and  encourage  many  markets,  without 
favouring  or    overloading   any,    upon   the  fame 
principle  as  the  prudent  merchant  himfclf  courts 
many  correfpondcnts,  becaufe  he  finds  no  friend- 
fliip  in  trade.        ,  .  ,, ,  , 

No  country  can  carry  its  trade  beyond  its 
capital ;  and  there  is  full  fufficicnt  opportunity  for 
employing  ours,  diminifhed  as  it  muft  be,  with- 
out facrificing  our  marine.  The  fyflem  of  facri- 
ticing  permanent  intercds,  from  a  temporary  inri- 
.....  .  patience 
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patience  to  induce  or  enable  the  Americans  to 
trade  with  us — The  fyftem  of  courting  them, 
left  their  trade  fhould  take  another  turn,  and  of 
treating  the  Navigation  aft  as  obfolete,  impolitic 
or  ufelefs,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing  but 
ignorance,  levity,  or  treachery,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  fuppofcd  will  be  longer  tolerated ;  and  when  we 
fee  A  merican  emiflaries  and  interefled  perfons  ac- 
tive, we  know  the  attention  their  attempts  to  de- 
ceive, deferve.  That  memorable  aft  is  known  to 
manv,  as  far  as  a  bare  recolleftion  of  the  fcveral 
claufes  will  go  ;  but  few,  very  few  indeed,  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  fit  down,  and  ferioufly  con- 
fider  the  many  views  to  which  it  extends,  and  the 
ifiany  parts  it  affefts.  Among  thofe  who  pretend 
to  judge  of  it,  there  are  few  who  can  be  prefumed 
to  have  confidered  commercial  and  navigation  prin- 
ciples in  fo  enlarged  and  extenfive  a  manner,  as  to 
enable  them  to  decide.  This  celebrated  aft,  which 
was  in  part  intended  againft  the  Dutch,  and  has 
entirely  excluded  them  from  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  and  from  importing  to  us  the  goods 
of  any  other  European  country,  has  not  prevented 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  About  the 
year  1652,  Cromwell,  finding  the  Dutch  were  the 
carriers  of  the  produce  of  our  Weft-India  iflands, 
and  of  Virginia  in  particular,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Navigation  aft  by  the  wife  regulations  he  in- 
troduced. The  refentmnnt  of  the  Dutch  was  as 
great  as  can  be  fuppofed  j  but  the  trade,  however, 
with  that  country,  became  infinitely  greater  than 
.  I  with 
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with  any  other,  and  has  continued  fo,  and  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  fome  years  the  balance  in  our  favour,* 
or  cxcefs  of  exports  over  imports,  has  amounted 
to  near  two  millions  fterling,  and  generally  to  a 
million  and  an  half  from  the  year  1700  to  1780  : 
the  imports  from  Holland  may  generally  be  ave- 
raged at  rather  lefs  than  half  a  miUion. 

Compwirativcly  with  the  number  of  our  people 
and  extent  of  country,  we  are  doomed  almoft  al- 
ways to  wage  unequal  war.  The  means  of  raifing 
feamen,  on  whom  we  are  to  depend  in  the  day  " 
danger  for  defence,  was  a  principal  obje<5k  of  the  Na- 
vigation laws }  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  it  is  not  poflible  to  be  too  jealous  on  the  head 
of  navigation.  If  our  anceftors  had  not  been  {o, 
we  Ihould  not  have  had  this  aft,  and  confequently 
not  half  the  (hipping  we  now  have ;  and  this  jea- 
loufy  (hould  not  be  confounded  with  that  towards 
neighbouring  countries  as  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  nor  is  the  latter  jealoufy  in  many  inftances 
reafonablc  or  well  founded.  Competition  is  ufeful, 
forcing  our  manufacturers  to  aft  fairly,  and  to  work 
reafonably.  We  have  borrowed  mod  manufac- 
tures from  our  neighbours,  and  improved  them. 
1  he  difpofition  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  country, 
is  to  encourage  all  manufadturc*  and  ufefwl  under- 
takings, at  lead  in  their  infancy,  till  they  are  on  a 
footing  to  take  carcof  themfclves;  and  when  once 
well  eftablifhed,  it  is  not  ncceflary  to  facrifice  other 
iniercfts  of  the  country  to  keep  f  hem  up  on  narrow 
principles,  if  thofc  principles  clafli  wiih  great  com- 
"^  4    '  '  macial 
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mercial  views.  It  is  hurtJul  to  force  a  maniifac- 
turc  beyond  reafon  and  the  natural  circumftances 
of  the  country  :  we  have  only  a  certain  capital  to 
employ  ;  induftry  will  find. out  the  beft  means  of 

employing  ir.  ;:;  :  :  j:-  ..    , 

It  is  not  with  a  thinly  inhabited,  nor  a  poor  coun- 
try, that  a  great  commerce  can  b;e  carried  on. 
The  miferable  policy,  or^ratherjealoufy,  of  Bri- 
tain and  France,  in  refpedi:  to  each  other^  is  moft 
ftriking.  France  began  the  ill-judged  lyftem  of 
prohibiting  our  manufaiSkures  •,  and  at  prefent  tbe 
trade  between  two  of  the  moiJ:  enlightened,  moll 
liberal,  and  richeft  nations  that  h^ve  exifted,  is 
more  trifling  than  the  trade  berwecn  many  of  the 
petty  nations.  We  think  it  neceffary.to  tall  France 
our  natural  enemy;  if  we  rnuft  have  a  natural 
enemy,  moft  fortunately  we  have  for  fuch  a  moft 
civilized,  gallant,  and  generous  nation.  No- 
thing can,  however,  be  more  unnatural  than  war 
between  Britain  and  Spain  as  nations  *,  but  it  is  not 
the  interefts  of  nations  that  decide  in  thefc  matters, 
but  the  caprice  of  princes,  minifters,  or  mift^-efles, 
and  not  uncommonly  the  ftill  more  vile  influence 
of  money  ;  but  when  it  is  thought  proper  we 
ihould  be  at  peace,  we  might  furely  trade  with 
them  on  principles  advantageous  to  all  parties.  A 
jealoufy  of  commerce  between  Spain  and  Great  Bri- 
tain is  Hill  more  abfurd,  as  the  produdls  and  the 
ftate  of  the  two  countries  interfere  lefs  with  each 
other.  Britain  has  been  amufed  by  a  treaty  with 
Portugal,  the  utility  of  which  at  lead  is  become 

difpu- 


difpiitable.  Our  exports  to  that  country  arc  lcfs~ 
than  one  half  of  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago  i , 
•nd  the  commercial  conduffc  of  that  country  to- 
wards has  occafionally  tended  to  exonerate  us  frotn 
the  treaty.  However  in  the  mean  time  the  people 
of  England  are  fentenced  in  favour  of  that  coun- 
try to  drink  her  coarfe  wines^  inftead  of  the  pleafant 
and  lefs  hurtful  light  wines  of  France,  and  to  pay 
between  2  and  300,000!.  annually  more  than  we 
ihould  pay  for  the  fame  quantity  of  wine  from 
France.*  The  exchange  of  our  manufaftures  of 
iron  and  fteel^  and  earthen  ware,  for  the  wines  of 
France  Would  be  advantageous  to  both  countriei ; 
and  other  interchanges  we  could  propofe,  might 
iiiake  it  not  defirable  or  neceflary  for  her  to  force 
a  competition  in  certain  articles.  Various  other 
intercourfe  might  be  advantageoufly  recommended^ 
oot  now  neceflary  to  fpecifj^  The  ftate  of  Brioifti 
manufaAureSf  the  enlightened  and  fuperior  cha- 
raflier  of  our  merchants  above  all  others,  their 
great  capital,  fpirit,  and  enterprize,  give  us  fuch 

*  Wc  import  abbve  12,000  tons  of  Portugal  wina* 
yearly,'  the  prime  cOflr  of  French  wines  is  at  leaft  20!. 
per  ton  cheaper  than  that  of  Portugal.  The  wines  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  Of  France  are  much  improved,  they 
ate  of  a  {lit>nger  body  than  claret,  but  of  the  fame  na- 
tare.  In  Langu^doc  good  wine  may  be  had  at  61.  per 
hogflieiid:  If  the  dutieJoh  French  wines  were  not  heavier 
tliah  Oh  Portugufe^e,  the  primi  coft  of  the  htteJT  would* 
be  reduced  half.  .  . 
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advantages,  that  we  fhould  perhaps  have  little  t6 
fear  froin  opening  the  ports  of  Bt'iisCm  gradualfy,  not 
Juddenly^  to  all  the  manufactures  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  indeed  of  all  nations,  on  condition 
that  they  ihall  open  theirs  to  ours.*    '     ..♦--»  -.I; 

The  navigation  principles  laid  down  in  this* 
work,  have  been  faid  to  be  narrow;  but  they 
come  from  one  who  thinks  the  above  dodtrine 
may  be  maintained,  and  with  more  argument 
than  perhaps  at  firft  occurs  to  inconfideratc  prc- 
jiidice.  It  is,  however,  a  fpeculation  of  the  ut- 
mod  confequence,  and  not  to  be  adopted  in  prac« 
ticc,  but  after  the  moft  mature  deliberation.       r' ' 

It  may  be  objecfted,  that  although  it  be  necef- 
fary   to  prohibit  any   nation    from   trading  with 
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*  There  is  no  article  of  confequence  in  which  it  imme- 
diately occurs,  that  the  do6l:rine  is  more  objedlionable 
than  in  linens  and  faii-cleth.  It  is  the  bounty  allowe(il> 
which  enables  much  of  our  coarfe  linen  to  go  to  market, 
in  competition  with  foreign  linens;  yet,  it  feems  a  manu- 
fh<5lure  perfedly  natural  to  our  country :  and  furely  by 
the  help  of  ma;chines,  which  might  be  introduced  in 
fome  degree  in  this,  as  they  are  in  other  manufadtures, 
the  price  might  be  leduced  as  low  as  foreign  linens.  But 
it  fhould  be  underflood,  that  ;^s  to  the  admiflion  of  all 
foreign  manufadures,  they  fhould  enter  liable  to  duties 
equal  to  any  taxes  that  are  on  fimilar  articles,  or  on  the 
raw  materials  of  which  they  are  made  here.  An  excep- 
tion might  1)6  made  in  fuch  a  fyileni,  to  the  introdudtioa 
of  foreign  plantation  produce,  .      .  *,*« 
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•ur  Colonies,  why  not  extend  the  liberal  princi- 
ples above  dated  refpeding  commerce,  to  the 
narrow  policy  of  the  aft  of  Navigation  in  rcfpcd 
to  Europe — that  the  afcendancy  Britain  has  at- 
tained, would  give  her  the  advantage  in  the  car* 
rying  trade,  as  well  as  in  all  others — that  the  (hip- 
ping of  Britain,  foflered  and  brought  to  maturity 
by  the  Navigation  aft,  is  now  equal  to  a  competi- 
tion with  the  Dutch — that  Britain  would  acquire 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  France  and  of  other 
countries — that  notwithftanding  the  general  opi- 
nion £0  the  contrary,  fliip-building  is  cheaper  ia 
Britain  than  in  Holland — that  the  price  of  labour 
is  lower  in  Britain,  and  many  of  the  materials  arc 
on  the  fpot — that  an  Englifli  fliip-carpenter  will 
do  his  buGnefs  in  two  thirds  of  the  time  the  Dutch- 
man will  require — that  Engliih  fhipping  is  fitted 
out  and  navigated  cheaper  and  with  more  expedi- 
tion— that  the  fhipping  of  Britain  is  better— the 
maftcrs  of  fhips  more  intelligent  and  adive — and 
the  failors  more  expert : — that  there  is  great  confi* 
dcnce  in  Engliflimen — infurance  on  both  fliip  and 
cargo  in  Englilli  vefTels  is  of  courfe  lower  than  in 
the  fliipping  of  any  other  nation — Englifli  (hip- 
ping having  as  much  advantage  over  the  Dutch, 
as  the  latter  has  over  the  fliipping  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  the  Baltick,  in  point  of  charafter  and 
infurance,  and  the  Dutch  have  this  advantage  over 
the  north,  notwithft:anding  the  country  on  the 
JJalcick    builds  cheaper  than    any   other   in   the 
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World — and  finally  Britain  is  in  fo  different  a  fitua- 
tion  from  that  Ihe  was  in  at  the  time  of  making 
the  navigation  laws,  that  the  circumftance  of  the 
Dutch  being  the  carriers  for  England  at  that  time, 
Cannot  now  be  received  as  an  objcftion. — Though 
feme  of  thefe  circumftances  may  be  doubted,  yet 
Admitting  the  truth  of  the  fafts,  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  England  has  never  attempted  to  avail 
herfclf  of  half  the  carrying  trade  (he  might  have 
had — ^that  the  keeping  (hips  for  freight,  not  being 
the  moft  profitable  branch  of  trade,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  for  the  fake  of  our  marine,  to  force  or  encou- 
rage  it,   by  exclufive  advantages —that  thofe,  at 
lead",  who  fancy  we  cannot  carry  on  our  own  Weft- 
India  trade,  will  not  fuppofe,  if  France*  ftiould  agree 
to  let  us  partake  with  the  Dutch  in  her  carrying 
trade,  that  we  fliould  much  interfere  with  the  latter— 
that  the  Dutch  are  content  with  a  much  fmaller 
profit  than  we  are^that  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fuch  variety  of  commerce  as  we  have. — 
That  we  have  not  capital  for  every  thing,  and  that 
if  the  great  encouragement  held  out  to  Britifh  (hip- 
ping by  the  Navigation  ad,  (hould  be  done  away, 
we  (hould  undoubtedly  have  much  lefs  (hipping, 


*  The  facrifice  of  the  Navigation  aft  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  France,  except  the  eventual  deftruftion  of 
our  marine  :  (he  has  not  (hipping  or  feamen  to  carry  on 
her  own  trade — Admitting  our  (hipping,  in  competition 
.ivith  the  Dutch,  might  fo  far  be  advantageous  to  her,  as 
\l  would  lower  the  price  (he  pays  for  freight, 

and 
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and  the  cheaper  /hipping  of  the  BaJtick  and  the 
A  merican  States  would  be  introduced,  and  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  (hipwrights  and  feamen  would  not  be 
found  in  Britain  on  the  day  of  da;iger.     It  may 
alfo  be  admitted,  that  in  point  of  commerce  it  is 
clear,  that  the  eafier  the  means  of  exchange  of 
commodities  the  better  j  that  if  foreigners  find  it 
more  convenient  to  carry  in  their  own  (hips  what 
we  want,  we  have  a  chance  of  buying  cheaper; 
and  by  tempting  the  free  arrival  of  all  ^orcignfhips 
into  our  ports,  we  facilitate  their  taking  out  our 
commodities.    But  the  great  object  of  the  Na-    // 
yigation  aft  is  naval  ftrength ;  it  lucrefore  iacri« 
fices  thefe  commercial  fpeculations  to  ftrengcheit 
our  marine  *,  and  in  anfwer  to  thofe  who  wor.M  rifk 
our  naval  power  in  attempts  to  enlarge  our  com- 
merce, furely  it  Ihould  be  fufiicicnt  to  fay,  we  havtv 
without  fuch  hazard,  an  opportunity  of  wore  rradc 
than  our  capital  can  poflibly  fupporr,  aid  that  it 
is  well  worthy  confidcration,  whether  we  have  not 
engaged  by  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  capi- 
tal in  foreign  trade,  to  the  great  detriment  of  other 
important  national  concerns,  and  particularly  of  the 
moft  important  of  all,  namely,  agriculture,  which 
at  this  moment  languiflies  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  fcarcity  of  money ;   it  woui  I  be  found  on  in- 
veftigation,  that  not  one  half  the  money  is  em- 
ployed in  it,  that  fliould  be ;    and  that  in  many 
parts,  the  farms  are  by  no  means  properly  (locked 
or  cultivated.     It  is  alfo  well  known  that  the  price 
of  land  has  fallen  nearly  one  third  within  eight  or 

nine 
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nine  years.  Putting  out  of  the  qucftion  the  cla- 
mours of  intercfted  perfons,  the  Navigation  aft 
can  have  no  enemies  but  thofe  who,  fuppofing  it 
merely  comoiercial,  do  not  obferve  its  obje(5l  is 
naval  ftrength.  Although  it  is  at  leaft  doubtful 
whether  our  capital  can  carry  us  farther  in  foreign 
trade)  or  whether  It  is  prudent  to  employ  more  of 
it  at  prefent  in  that  way,  yet,  admitting  both,  and 
that  England,  by  repealing  the  Navigation  aft, 
might  become  a  country  of  opulent  merchants  for 
a  time,  (if  riches  are  our  only  objeft)  we  fhould 
ibon  find  ourfclves  unequal  to  defend  our  trade — 
the  French  and  Spaniards  would  not  be  content  to 
look  into  Plymouth,  but  would  foon  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Thames — we  fliould  fincf  ourfelves, 
like  the  Dutch,  rich  perhaps,  as  individuals,  but 
weak,  as  a  flate,  and  wanting  the  only  proper  de- 
fence of  the  I  (land,  and  of  trade,  national  feamen. 
In  the  end  we  fliould  depend  on  foreigners,  who 
would  cxaft  for  freight  what  they  pleaftd.  No 
man  who  has  thought  on  the  fubjcft,  can  doubt 
that  it  is  through  the  operation  of  the  Navigation 
aft,  any  number  of  fcamcn  arc  employed  by  us 
during  peace*. 


•  Yet,  with  fo  little  rcfpcft  has  thr.  Navigation  aft 
lately  met,  that  although  all  Governors  of  Colonics  arc 
particularly  fworn  to  enforce  it,  yet  fomc  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Wcll-Iiulla  Iflamls  have  even  boaftcd  of 
difpcnfing  with  that  aft  in  favour  of  the  Amcricani 
fuhfcqucnt  to  the  peace,  which  no  King  ot  England,  or 
Minifter,  fincc  the  revolution,  ha»  ventured  to  do. 

Had 
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Had   the    government  of  James    I.    and    of 
Charles  I.  been  fo  wife,  and   the  fplrit  of  their 
tin)es  been  fo  tolerant,  as  to  have  given  the  Pu* 
titans   no   caufe  for   emigration :    had   America, 
been  fettled  by  any  other  nation,  it  is  more  thaa 
probable  that  Great  Britain  had  been  more  popu-< 
lous  and  powerful ;  that  her  taxes  had  been  muck 
lighter,  and  her  debt  much  lefs.     Had  the  emi-f 
grants  been  retained  at  home,  whofe  progeny  now 
form  a  people  of  nearly  two  millions,  in  a  climate* 
no  ways  fuperior,  and  in  moft  parts  inferior,  tof 
that  of  Britain  and  Ireland  :  had  the  lands  at  home, 
which  flill  continue  wafte,  been  given  them  on. 
condition  of  cultivation,  and  bounties  been  added 
to  encourage  new  produds   of  agriculture;  had: 
they  been  planted  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers  and 
our  bays,  with  a  view  to  fiihcries  ;  they    would 
have  increafed  the    peopU-,    and  augmented  the 
opulence  of  Great  Britain,    in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  Colonifts  have  for  many  years  formed 
a  balance  to  our  population,   and  to  our  power. 
Nothing  can  be  more  impolitic,  at  leaft  in  a  com- 
mercial nation,  than  a  fondnefs  for  foreign  domini- 
ons, and  a  propcnfiry  to  encourage  diftant  colo- 
nization, rathiT  than  to  promote  domellic  induHry 
and  population  at  home.     The  internal  trade  of 
Great  Britain    is  much   greater  than    its  external 
commerce.     The  belt  cuftomers  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Britain,  are  the  people  of  Britain.     Every 
emigrant  confequauly,  from  bei:!^  the  beft  cuf- 
•  -• .  turner, 
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tomcfr,  becomes  thfe  Worft;  and  from  being  a  foU 
dier  or  a  Tailor,  Who  may  bie  brought  forward  on' 
the  day  of  danger,  ceafes  to  be  of  fcrvicc  to  the 
Stat^.  in  any  Ihape.  Let  confiderations  of  advan- 
tage ai?d  proteftion  hereafter  go  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether. In  moft  cafes  the  expence  of  protedioiY 
and  civil  goVer*nment  is  much  greater  than  the 
prevention  of  competition  is  worth:;  a  prevention 
which  is  very  feldom  complete.  The  fuperior 
ftate  of  Britifh  nianufaftures  in  general  does  not 
require  other  means  of  monopoly,  than  what  their 
fuperiority  and  cheapnefs  will  give.  If  we  have 
not  pur*chafed  our  expcrienre  fufficiently  dear, 
let  u*  derive  a  leflbn  of  wifdom  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  other  nations,  who,  like  us,  purfued  the 
phintom  of  foreign  conquefl:  and  diftant  Coloniza- 
tion*, and  who,  in  the  end,  found  themfelves  lefs 
poipulous,  opulent,  and  powerful.  By  the  war  of 
1739,  which  may  be  truly  called  an   American 

conteft,  wc  incurred  a  debt  of  up- 
wards of  £,  JX,OOO,O0Q 

By  the  war  of  17551  we  incurred  a 

farther  debt  of        —  —  71,500,000 

And  by  the  war  of  the  Revolt,  wc 

have  added  to  both  thofe  debts  nearly  100,000,000 


£,  202,500,000 
And  thus  have  we  v  xpended  a  larger  fum  in  de- 
fending and  retaining  our  Colonies,  than  the  va- 
lue of  all  the  merchandize  which  we  have  ever 

fcnc 


•  J  1, 000,000 


fent  them:  v/e  have,  in  a  great  mcafure,  difburfcd 
this  enormous  fum,  to  fcciire  the  poflcflion  of  a 
country  which  yielded  us  no  revenue,  and  whofe 
commerce  called  for  but  1,^55,902!.  of  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Britain,  takin^x  r  iC  average  of  four 
years,  from  1767  to  1770 — So  egregious  has 
our  innpolicy  been,  in  rearing  Colonilts  for  tha 
fake  of  their  cuftom.  It  anfwers,  however,  no 
good  purpofe  to  refledt  any  farther  on  pad  errors, 
than  to  render  us  more  wife  in  future. 

That  the  connmcrcc  with  the  revolted  colonies 
was  of  advantage  to  this  country  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed i  neverthelefs  it  may  be  eafily  fliewn,  that  it  was 
nor  the  mod  advantageous.  That  trade  is  furcly 
the  moft  beneficial  where  its  returns,  arc  the  quick- 
ed  ;  where  there  is  the  lead  credit  given ;  where 
there  arc  fewed  debts  coniiaflcd-,  and  where  the 
ciidomers  are  mod  under  the  eye  of  the  creditor. 
If  we  apply  ihefe  rules  to  the  revolted  Colonics  on 
the  one  hand  j  and  to  Ireland,  to  Holland,  and  to 
Germany,  on  the  other ;  the  mod  prejudiced  mud 
decide  in  f;ivour  of  the  lad  over  the  fird.  The 
rtiurns  from  the  Colonies  have  been  always  flow, 
as  our  American  merchants  have  found  from  dfr 
bought  experience :  tiie  Colonids  have  at  all  limci 
had  too  much  credit  j  they  have  been  in  every 
ag<^  greatly  indebted  i  and  it  fecms  to  have  been  a 
tavourite  principle  with  them,  to  prevent  or  retard 
the  recovery  of  debts.  .         «  .,        ^ 

The  following  is  the  cleared  and  mod  advan- 
^''^4?ii'U^  ^^  which  the  American  commerce 
vili(.|i ...  ..1  I  i  can 
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can  be  viewed-,  firft,  ftating  ihc  annual  import? 
to  England,  and  what  part  of  ihofe  imports  were 
exported  to  foreign  nations  -,  and,  fecond ly,  ih^ 
amount  of  our  annual  exports  to  the  Americaii 
States,  diftinguiihing  our  own  manufa^flures  from 
foreign  produce,  or  manufa6lures  exported  by  cer- 
tificate. For  this  purpofe,  a  period  of  four  years, 
from  the  year  1767  to  i77o>  is  chofen,  as  it  wab 
between  the  interruption  of  trade  occafioned  by 
the  ftamp  ad,  and  that  which  arofe  from  the  com- 
iTiencement  of  the  revolt,  and  of  courfe  may  be 
deemed  as  favourable  as  any  four  years,  although 
not  wholly  free  from  interruption,  as  there  had 
been  non-importation  alTociations  in  1769. 

Our  imports  from  the  Colonics  during  that  pe- 
riod, were,  upon  an  average,  1,105,824!.  3s.  ■\i. 
and  confilVed  of  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  deer  fl;ins, 
furs,  nav?^  (lores,  iron,  timber,  flax  li:ed,  drugs 
pot  and  pearl  aflies,  Indian  corn,  flour,  wht-ar, 
train  oil,  whalebone,  and  dying  woods;  the  lat- 
ter procured  by  their  trade  to  the  Well-Indies. 
Of  thcfe  articles,  the  mod  confider&ble  aftd  valu- 
able exportation  to  foreign  ports,  were  thole  of 
tobacco,  rice  and  indigo;  mod,  if  not  all  the  other 
articles  were  confumed  at  home,  except  dying 
woods,'  and'  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  wen* 
imported  frou.    chc  *  H^y  of  Honduras,  and  the 

,  .  ,  .     MulqUItO 

*  Thc.cxportf?  fro^i  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the 
Mufiulto  Shore,  before  the  war,  '  ctSnfiflinjC  of '  vory 
indky    articles,   viz.    mahogany,   logv^oo^,''iA*6.  Verc 

—  -  priueipally 
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Mufquito  Shore  direiftly,  being  put  againfl:  the 
exportation,  will  confiderably  more  than  balance 
it.  The  value  then  of  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo 
exported,  was,  upon  an  average  of  four  years, 
877,777!.  7s.  9d.  of  which  102,6351.  is.  9d.  went 
to  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  to  Flanders,  Holland  and  the  northern  parts 
oF  Europe.     From  thefc  fads  it   undoubtedly  ap- 


principally  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  as  emplov- 
jng  from  twenty  to  tliirty  thjufanJ  tons  of  niijiping. — 
Tlic  value  of  the  commodities  at  the  European  markets, 
was,  from  150,  to  .ioOjOool.  per  annum,  where  we  hail 
nearly  a  monopoly.  The  ileniand  for  mahogany  \n 
Germany  increafes  very  much.  For  many  years  pall, 
rjsither  the  Bay,  nor  Shore,  liave  been  (as  is  generally 
fuppofcd)  channels  of  commerce  with  the  Spanilh  fet- 
tlements,  at  moft,  not  e:;cceilii)g  io,oool.  annually. 
The  country  up  the  rivers  where  mahogany  and  log- 
wood are  to  be  obtained,  is  wild  and  uncultivatcvl,  and 
li.is  neither  Indian  nor  Spauifh  inhabitant.  The  Pre- 
liminary Articles  with  Spain,  left  us  li.-.ble  to  a  very 
uncertain  ftate  in  thofe  parts  j  but  the  Definitive  Trea- 
ty has  placed  us  on  as  good  a  footing  there  as  could 
have  been  expected.  Ihe  great  jealoufy  of  the  Spa- 
niards, arifes  frcm  the  Engjilh  intcrcourfc  with  the 
Mufquito  Indians.  Ncveilary  cftabUfliments  in  the 
l^oy  of  Honduras,  and  liberty  to  cut  wood  up  the  Rio 
li.ilizce,  Rio  Nuevo,  and  Rio  Ohiboan,  could  produce 
no  jealoufy,  as  the  country  is  uninhabited.  'Ihe  log- 
wooil  country  wc  occupied,  extended  about  thirty  five 
leagues  from  North  to  South,  and  our  people  were  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  go  as  far  up  the  rivers  ..  they  pleafed. 


li 
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pears,  that  by  the  exportation  of  the  produce  oi 
the  revolted  Colonics  to  foreign  countries,  we  re- 
ceived from  thofc  countries,  the  annual  fum  or' 
7^6,721!.  17s.  46.!  J  that  being  the  fum  in  whi.!'. 
that  exportation  exceeded  the  amount  of  fore";^-? 
manufaftures  and  produce,  exported  by  us  to  thoL 
Colonies.  Our  exports,  upon  the  fame  averjge, 
amounted  to  1,839,692!.  8s.  7dl.  of  this, 
s^ 2,6371.  3s.  lod.J  was  the  amount  of  fureitjn 
goods  exported,  about  two-fifths  of  which,  or  th? 
turn  of  2 1 1,5s  il.  15s.  6d.  was  the  value  of  F,a(l- 
India  goods,  and  the  remainder  was  in  various 
articles,  chiefly  from  the  northern  kingdoms,  but 
more  particularly  low  priced  linens  from  Germany 
and  Pvuffia.  The  balance,  being  the  fum  of 
1487,0551.  28.  od.  was  wholly  in  Britilh  ^iro- 
duce  and  manufactures.    '     •#  -  '^   •   " 

The  avernge  imports  into  Scotland  from  North 
America  for  the  fame  period,  were,  391,98.-!. 
of  thefe,  viz.  tobacco  and  rice,  were  re-exported 
to  the  amount  of  665, 6v':B  I.  This  extraordinary 
;jppearance  arifes  from  the  tobacco  being  valued 
inwards  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound,  and  out* 
wards  at  from  Tid*  to  7d.  per  pound  i  and  rice 
inwards  at  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  cwt.  and  outwards 
at  fiom  7s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  -  »  f   ..1 

'  The  average  exports  to  America  from  Scot- 
land,  for  the  lame  period,  of  Britilh  goods,  were, 
168,847!.  and  of  foreign  ditto,  73,366!. 

The  advocates  for  the  American  trade,  after 
rating   Irgh   all  its  advantages,   and   boaflin^  of 

the 
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^he  Ameiican  States  as  a  great  people,  are  nqj 
alhamed  to  infift  with    the    fame    breath,     that 
unlefs    you    give    them     all   the    privileges     of 
pritifh  fubje6ls,    they  will    be  fo  poor  as  to  be 
unable    to    purchafc   our    manufactures.       This 
plea,  which  if  admirted,  would   facrifice  all  the 
commercial  and   navigation   principles  that  have 
reared  us  to  greatnefs,  and  now  fuftain  our  debts, 
is  at  once  fo  unreafonable  and  unjuft,  that  it  has 
been  denied  to  the  Americans,  even  by  the  com- 
mercial treaties  with   the  French  and  Dutch,  as 
has  been  already  (hewn.     The  fpirit  of  coloni- 
zation  would   be   entirely   loft   by  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  Americans 
in  any  ihape,  and  they  may  as  well  pretend  to 
interfere  in  our  colliery  trade.     The  arrangements 
refpeding  the  feveral  branches  of  our  own  com- 
merce, are  natural,    inherent  rights,  and   of  the 
higheft  national  confequences ;  and  fuch  extraor- 
dinary advantages  and  privileges  as  are  now  re- 
quired, (and   which  are  refufed  to  all  other  na- 
tions) if  granted,  would  be  the  moft  complete 
and  certain  means  of  encouraging  migration  from 
this  country ;   a  contrary  conducfl  will  certainly 
lend  to  prevent  it. 

The  Southern  Colonies  paid  for  our  manu- 
failures  formerly  by  their  own  produce,  and 
the  other  colonies,  principally  by  their  circuitous 
trade;  and  they  will,  in  great  mcafure,  have  the 
lame  means  of  paying  us  in  future. 

None 
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None  of  the  colonies  to  the  nu.th  of  Mary- 

4 

land  have  ever  had  a  balance  in  their  favour  by 
their  imports  from  and  exports  to  Great  Britain  ^ 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  large  balance  againft  them, 
which  they  had  no  means  of  difcharging  but  by 
a  foreign  and  *  circuitous  commerce.  By  this 
commerce  (cxcejrt  the  value  of  fliips  built  for  the 
Britifti  merchants,  the  amount  of  which  cannot 
poffibly  be  afccrtained)  they  muft,  fince  the  year 
1700,  have  obtained  from  other  countries,  and 
remitted  to  this,  upwards  of  thirty  millions  fter- 
ling  in  payment  for  goods  taken  from  hence, 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  all  their  own  pro- 
duce and  fiflieries  remitted  dire£tly.f     By  foreign, 


*v 


*  Whatever  diminution  there  may  be  of  their  cir- 
cuitous trade,  we  fliall  gain,  and  with  the  benefit  of 
freight,  all  the  profit  connedlcd  with  a  more  extenfive 
navigation. 

f  There  fliould  be  added  to  the  value  of  exports  to 
America,  betv^^een  two  and  300,000!.  fent  to  Africa 
annually  for  the  purchafc  of  Haves,  which  were  chiefly 
imported  by  our  merchants  into  the  revolted  provinces. 
The  real  exports  of  England,  then,  to  thofe  provinces 
would  be  1,531,2061.  initead  of  i,33i,2:;61.  the  average 
r.nnual  export  often  years  to  the  4>'^erican  States,  as  in 
the  annexed  Tables,  and  as  the  whole  imports  from  thofc 
ftates  into  England  were  only  valued  at  743»56ol.  thty 
muft  have  been  bud  paymafters  indeed,  or  have  had  ns 
iViUch  foreign  and  circuitous  trade  for  their  exports  as 
they  had  dire£lly  with  Great  Britain,  to  be  enabled  to 
p.iy  20s.  in  the  pound. 
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is  meant  tlic  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,   AiVicHf 
and  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  Great  Britain.   ... 
Balance  or  exccfs  of  exports  to,  and  of  imports 
from,  the  American  States  from  1700  to  1773: 


V,.U    ..,.1 


Excefs  of  Exports.        Excefs  of  Imports. 
The  four  New  England  £.       s.  d.       ■'"-''-   -'**   '' 

Statis      -    -     -     -       13,896,287174!:       '-^^' "  i  i.'5  v 
New  York,  New  Jerfcy,       #• ' 

and    Pennf)  Ivunia,    in-       .,      4 

eluding  Dchware  coun-  . 

ties. 16,941,281     9  4J 


1    • 


,>--» 


30,837,569    69        £'      s,    A 

Vlrij;inla  and  Maryland         -       ,,r,.t.,  8,155,36311     ^^ 

North   and   South   Ca-      ^ 

roHna     -     -     -     -  2,611,671  13  10 

Georgia    -    -     -     -  i23»t)34     9  7 

Excels  of"  exports  to  the 

provinces  north  of  M;i-  -  ■  .■■...  .  ■  -^ 

iyland     -     -    ,"     -    30)960,603   16  4     10,767,035     5     3^ 


•  n 


Balance  or  excefs  of  ex- 
ports to  America  over 
the  excefs  of  imports 


20,193.568   II        I 


It  is  at  the  hmc  time  fatisfajflory  to  difcover, 
that  the  more  Northern  States  of  America,  in 
the  extent  of  their  circuitous  commerce,  (and 
notwithftanding  tlieir  fmuggling  traded  found  it 
fo  much  their  intereft  to  lay  out  the  net  produce, 
at  leaft  to  the  value  of  more  than  one  miliioa 
a  year  in  Great  Britain.     This  dcmoofttates  the 
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iuperiority  of  our  goods,  and  ought  to  convince 
Us,  that  they  will,  in  future,  as  ibey  did  before^ 
give  the  preference  to  Britifh  manufadlures  over 
all  others  5  for  the  preference  forrnerly  given  was 
not  the  effcft  of  our  reftridions,  nothing  was  eafier 
to  the  Americans  than  to  evade  them ;  and  it  is 
iwell  known,  that  from  the  firft,  iintil  ft^me  time 
after  the  year  1763,  they  uniformly  did  evade 
them  whenever  they  found  it  to  their  intcreft  to 
import  the  goods  and  manufadturcs  of  other 
countries  with  whom  they  traded ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  ourcuftom-houfe  officers.  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  carried  on  an  al- 
moft  open  foreign  trade  with  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, France^  &c.  bringing  home  Eaft-India 
goods,  fail  cloth,  Ruflia  and  German  linens,  wines, 
&c.  The  attempts  to  reftrid  this  commerce  was 
ho  fmall  caufe  of  the  refentment  and  animofiry 
which  afterwards  broke  out  with  the  violence 
we  have  feen.  . 

'  We  however  have  gone  great  lengths  through 
returning  good  will  to  them,  or  rather  through 
an  eagerncfs^  not  in  every  refped:  judicious,  to  en- 
gage their  commerce.  The  proclamations  for 
opening  the  intercourfe  with  the  American  States, 
prove  it.  But  it  is  curious  to  obfcrve  fo-  many 
among  us  ignorantly,  or  malicioufly,  reprcfenting 
thofe  proclamations,  as  rcftraining  the  intercourfe 
find  con-Hiiorce  lK:tween  the  American  States  and 
^dtain.     Whatever  reflridions  exift,  arc  not  new, 
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but  arife  from  fundamental  principles  of  all  colo- 
nization, and  of  courfe  take  place.  The  procla- 
mations are  almofl  all  of  them  relaxations  of  our 
commercial  principles,  and  the  Navigation  aft 
extremely  in  favour  of  the  American  States.  Some 
of  the  regulations  eftablillied  by  thofe  proclama- 
tions relative  to  tobacco  and  rice,  and  fomc  other 
art  icles  are  very  proper,  and  are  founded  on  good  prin- 
ciples i  but  in  other  parts  the  proclamations  are  re- 
prehenfible.  The  allowing  tobacco,  rice,  turpen- 
tine, tar,  pitch,  &c«  to  enter  the  Bridlh  ports  in 
American  bottoms,  on  the  fame  footing  as  if  in 
Britilh  bottoms,  is  an  extraordinary  relaxation  of 
the  Navigation  ad :  even  if  it  were  not  hurtful, 
it  is  unnecefTary,  as  the  provinces  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  that  pro- 
duce thofe  articles,  have  now  no  (hipping,  they 
would  be  little  anxious  to  prefer  the  (hipping  of 
the  Northern  States.  But  this  relaxation  of  the 
Navigatiua  aft  encourages  them  to  build  (hipping 
to  vie  with  ours.  To  fuffcr  thofe  articles  to  come 
in  Britifh  bottoms  on  the  fame  terms  as  if  belong- 
ing to  Britifli  fubjefts,  and  free  of  all  duties,  is 
f)roper,  and  tends,  with  other  circumftances,  to 
make  Britain  a  mart  to  a  confiderable  degree  for 
tobacco  and  rice,  and  it  gives  the  Southern  States 
a  monopoly  of  our  market  for  thofe  articles,  by 
fufFering  them  to  enter  duty  free.  But  in  Ame- 
rican bottoms,  thofe  articles,  and  all  other  Ameri- 
can commodities,  (hould  enter  on  the  fame  footing 
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as  the  Navigation  afb  requires  i  and  as  the  commo- 
dities of  all  other  countries  enter.  'Foi  tht  fake  of 
encouraging  another  market  in  cr  -  p-tTitiou  with 
the  north  of  Europe,  for  tar,  pitch  and  turptrntirc, 
it  will  be  furcly  fufficient  to  allow  thofc  bulkly  arti- 
cles to  be  imported  in  Britifh  bottoms  duty  free.  It 
will  give  America  a  great  advaiitage  over  thofe 
articles  coming  from  other  foreign  countries. 

It  will  be  proper  policy  to  continue  the  bounties 
on  naval  (lores  from  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John's,  and 
Canada,  which  will  be  able  to  fend  the  beft  mafts, 
yards,  and  bowfprits  j  and  there  is  reafon  to  expe6l 
that  thefe  colonies  will,  with  proper  attention,  even 
produce  turpentine,  as  it  has  been  already  fliewn 
that  that  neceflfary  article  has  been  lately  imported 
from  the  northern  climate  of  Archangel,  from 
whence  it  was  little  expected.  Thefc  will  be 
the  principal  articles  of  export  from  thofe  pro- 
vinces to  Britain.  But  it  will  be  a  great  difcou- 
ragement  to  them,  and  to  the  Loyal ifts  now  fet- 
tling there,  to  fuffer  the  fame  articles  to  come  in 
American  bottoms,  on  the  fame  terms  from  the 
American  States,  who  have  their  particular  ftaplcs 
that  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  have  not. 

Advantages  which  cannot  be  hereafter  allowed 
10  the  American  States,  ftiould  not  now  be  held  out 
to  them.  The  withdrawing  of  them  will  produce 
jcaloufy  and  ill-will.  This  is  the  moment  for 
cftabl idling  the  principle  on  which  we  arc  to  aft. 
Wc   mull  maintain  our  prcfent  ftrong  ground  j 
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\re  cannot  polTibly  be  on  better.  If  we  begin  to 
change^  we  know  not  what  we  do  or  where  to  (top. 
Relax  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  Americans  will 
df  fplfe  and  infult  us.  If  we  are  wife — if  we  keep 
our  prefent  ground^  it  mull  always  be  the  fituation 
of  America  to  court  us,  ((hould  courting  be  ne- 
ceflary)  not  we  them.  It  is  repeated^  that  no  con- 
ccflfion  which  can  pofllbly  be  avoided,  fhould  be 
now  made.  It  is  ufelefs,  and  may  be  mifchicvous 
hereafter ;  and  no  doArine  can  be  more  abfurd  to- 
wards the  dates,  than  what  is  often  declared,  that 
they  mud  not  expedl  the  temporary  arrangements 
and  advantages  now  held  out  to  them,  fhould  be 
.always  continued.  * 

They  will  foon  tell  you,  that  you  led  them 
into  the  expence  of  (hip  building ;  and  ju(l  as  the 
fliips  were  ready,  you  took  away  the  beft  opportu- 
nity of  employing  them. 

^.  But  the  topic  of  the  proclamations  muft  not  be 
concluded  without  obferving  that  we  (hall  prove 
ourfclves  a  contemptible  nation  indeed,  and  that 
we  have  not  among  our  Minifters  a  man  fit  to  be 
called  a  Statefman,  if  we  are  to  be  borne  down  by  oc- 
cafional  and  interefted  clamours,  which  are  ea(ily 
raifed,  or  muft  fubmit  to  whatever  American  Com* 
niittees  may  require  of  us.  We  have  nothing  to 
cxpc(St  from  them  but  an  attention  to  their  own 
interefts,  to  which  alone  they,  like  every  other  na- 
tion, have  ever  attended.  The  expcdation  of  more 
would  have  been  vain  if  we  had  parted  the  beft 
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friends,  and  Britain  fhoiild  only  fmilc,  when  (Le 
hears  intcrefted  partizans  or  political  cmiflarics 
threaten  the  renewal  of  aflbciations  and  com- 
mittees. The  Ancierican  States  will  foon  difcover 
that  every  expencc  they  throw  on  European  ma- 
nufafturcs,   will  fall  only  on  thomfelves.     "• 

But  that  we  (hould  give  up  (hip-building  to  the 
Americans  to  enable  them  to  purchafc  our  goods, 
is  the  moft  wild  of  all  extravagancies.  Yet  there 
are  number*  (fomc  of  them  it  is  to  be  hoped  from 
ignorance)  who  have  encouraged  that  vain  expec- 
tation. It  has  moreover  been  afferted  (with  what 
foundation  or  propriety  need  not  be  remarked) 
that,  unlefs  we  fuffcr  American  built  (hips,  when 
purchafed  by  Britifli  fubjefts  to  be  confidered  as 
Britifli  built  (hips,  the  Americans  will  not  be  abh 
to  pay  for  our  manufatftures,  and  that  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  our  merchants  to  pur- 
chafe  fhipping  as  cheap  as  pofTiblc,  The  argu- 
ments againfl  thcfc  dangerous  propofals  are  fo  ob- 
vious to  every  one  who  has  confidered  the  fubjed^, 
that  it  fecms  almoft  unneceffary  to  ftatc  them. 
Ship-building,  to  a  nation  which  depends  on  (hips 
for  its  exigence,  is  undoubtedly  a  manufadlure  the 
moll  necclTary,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  which 
we  need  be  peculiarly  jealous.  It  is  a  manufac- 
ture which  employs  as  many  different  kinds  of  ar- 
tificers as  any  other :  the  equipping  a  (hip  requires 
numberlcfs  articles ;  nor  is  it  merely  the  (hip- 
wright  alone  who  is  cinploycd,  but  the  fail-cloih 
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maker,  the  rope-makfT,  the  Tmith,  the  riggef^ 
and  many  others.  The  giving  conftant  employ- 
ment  to  fuch  artificers,  and  thereby  prefcrving 
this  moft  neceffary  bufincfs  among  ourfclves,  is  to 
cnfure  the  command  of  thofe  artificers,  when  a 
hidden  emergency  requires  a  great  fleet  to  be  fitted 
out.  The  admlflion  of  woolens  or  any  manufac- 
ture whatever  into  this  country,  would  not  hint 
us  half  lb  much. 

As  the  treaties  made  with  France  and  Hol- 
land prohibit  the  Americans  from  putting  Great 
Britain  on  a  better  footing  than  any  other 
foreign  nation,  it  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme  to 
lavifh  away  any  privilege  to  the  American  Sta'cs, 
which  they  deny  this  country.  A  regard  to  every 
maxim  of  foun.l  policy,  by  wliich  Great  Britain 
has  flourilbcd,  a  regard  10  the  inprovctr.ent  ot  our 
marine  and  the  increafe  of  our  carrying  trade,  an 
ittention  to  the  interell  of  the  Hritifli  merchant, 
and  a  debt  of  jullicc  to  the  Colonies  that  yet  re- 
main to  us,  with  numberlcfs  other  confiderations 
founded  on  the  experience  of  ages,  point  out  the 
ahfolure  necclFiry  of  maintaining  in  the  fullcit  ex* 
rent  our  navigation  laws,  as  the  bafis  of  that  fyllcm 
v^hi.'h  is  ro  prefervu*  to  Great  Britain  her  trade,  her 
manufa(f\urfs,  her  power  and  confcquence  as  a 
niariiimc  nation.  For  obtaining  thele  advantages, 
the  fjrit  objra  is  a  facred  and  fcrupulous  attention 
to  the  building  and  navigating  our  fhips.  it  a 
bounty  is  allowed  on  the  importation  of  timber  ar.4 
pUnk  f:om  Canada  and   our  oilier  colonics.  U)t 
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bufincTs  of  fliip-building  may  be  carried  on  Witli 
great  advantage  in  Great  Britain,  and  our  artificers 
will  be  employed  and  kept  at  home. 

In  navigating  our  fhips  alio  a  cautious  atten- 
tion Ihould  be  paid  to  the  privileges  of  the  Britifli 
Icanien,  and  a  proper  difcrimination  made.  It 
will  attach  them  to  their  native  country,  and  fhcw 
them  the  fuperior  advantages  they  enjoy  as  Eng- 
lish ful)je(^s.  In  this  view,  every  citizen  of  the 
American  States  mufl  be  confulered  as  a  foreigner, 
and  difcouraged  from  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Britifh  merchant,  that  they  may 
not  pre-occupy  the  rights  of  our  own  feamen, 
who  may  want  the  fame  emplo)  rnent*  This  at- 
tention ihould  even  extend  to  our  liflieries,  in 
which  no  aftual  citizen  of  America  fliould  be 
employed  to  the  exclufion  of  the  fuhjeds  of  Great 
Britain,  nor  ought  we  to  be  afraid  of  aiiopting  a 
mcafurc  of  this  kind  under  the  apprehenfion  oi 
offending  America.  We  can  receive  no  injury  in 
any  refpedt,  as  the  fyllem  of  that  country  is  to 
wit  hold  every  fort  of  preference  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. Every  pofTible  regulation  applicable  to  the 
prcfcnt  (late  of  Britain,  that  can  have  a  tendency 
to  incrcafe  our  fliipping  and  improve  our  carry- 
ing trade,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Icgiflaturc. 
Every  meafurc  that  may  hazard  its  difcouragc- 
mcnt,  fliould  be  cautioufly -voided. 

Speculative  itleas  and  uniried  projects  yre  dan- 
gerous. While  it  coniinues  to  be  the  policy  of 
!  Euro- 
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Jlnropean  nations  to  regulate  their  commcrGC,  an^ 
to  adhere  to  ancient  rules,  it  would  be  madnefs  in 
us  to  alter  any  pirt  of  that  fyftcm,  by  which  the 
marine  of  Knglnnd  has  bcci.  raifed  to  its  prefcnt 
height,  and  by  which  her  commerce  and  manu- 
fii(flures  have  Turpaffed  thofe  of  every  other 
country.  "  **■'■" ^  ^'  '•  <>' 

^  Ports  of  entrepot  in  Great  Britain  for  lodging 
American  produce  for  a  marker,  free  of  all 
charges  but  thofe  merely  unavoidable,  would  cer- 
tainly improve  our  carrying  trade,  but  ir  would 
be  dangerous  to  adopt  the  idea  of  ftaplo  ports  or 
free  ports  in  any  of  the  diftant  dominions  ot  the 
Crown.  Nothing  iliould  be  done  r "  court  the 
attention  of  foreigners  to  participate  a  trade  of 
which  our  fuperior  ikill  in  manufacture,  our  ca- 
pitals as  merchants,  our  fpirit  of  cnterprize,  ami 
many  other  circumft.mccs  applicable  to  our  fitua- 
tion,  has,  in  a  manner,  fccured  to  us  a  monopoly. 
For  if  we  are  confident,  and  undcrftand  our  own 
(ituation,  as  great  a  iliarc  of  the  American  trade 
is  dill  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  con- 
fident with  her  uitereft^  and  this  too  upon  princi- 
ples, which  will  render  it  more  fccure  than  vo- 
lumes of  treaties,  namely  thofe  incitements  which 
arife  from  mutual  convenience  and  mutual  inte- 
reft,  but  above  all  upon  the  fcorc  of  intcreft 
alone,  the  merchandize  of  Great  Britain  muft 
ever  be  preferred  in  America.  But  the  encou- 
raging of  the  American  States  to  build  Ihips  for 
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ps,  is  holding  out  a  premium  for  the  cmigratior^ 
pf  our  Ihipwrights,  together  with  the  various 
induftrious  clalfes  connected  with  ihip-l)uikHng  ; 
to  the  country,  where  timber  and  iron  abound, 
and  where  confequcntly  Ihip-buiiding  may  Lo 
carried  on  to  the  greateft  advantage, 

It  wai  this  confideration  which  before  the  war 
induced  our  merchants  trading  to  America,  too 
oken  to  fend  over  their  captains  and  oiicr  mana- 
gers to  build  and  equip  ihips  in  the  Ameritai\ 
ports,  particularly  in  New  England,  and  who 
thereby  gave  cmplovment  to  our  rivals ;  for  furely 
they  were  fuch  in  this  bu finds,  rather  than  to  the 
ufeful  men,  that  carried  on  and  protedcd  their 
trade  during  peace  and  war.  Nor  (hould  we  fo»-« 
bear  to  obfcrve,  that  American  fhip  carpencors  and 
failors,  being  exempt  from  the  piefs,  feldom  en- 
tered into  the  public  fervicc.  It  was  owing  to 
our  impolicy  in  this  refpe*!l,  that  of  all  our  manu- 
jatturcrs,  the  claiics  connec'led  with  (hip- building 
emigrated  in  the  greateil  numbers :  there  is  the 
lame  reafon  to  allow  the  Dutch  to  build  ftiips  for 
us,  in  Older  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  our  manu- 
fadlurcs.  The  Americans  and  Dutch  are  now 
C(]ually  foreigners  j  the  latter  paid  us  a  greater  ba- 
lance, which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  their 
circuitous  coiiimcrce.  To  the  Dutch  we  owe 
greater  commercial  benefits,  becaulc  we  have 
always  gained  much  more  by  the  trade  with  them; 
tad    ihc    lame    unrcaionablc    prcteufion    mijiht 
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tqually  be  fee  up  by  the  numerous  people  who 
build  (hips  on  the  ihores  of  the  Baltic  f  Who  may 
equally  fay,  they  are  Unable  to  pay  for  our  manu- 
fadures  without  it.    It  is  furely  nd  fmall  advan- 
tage which  we  have  gained  by  the  difmembermene 
of  the  empire,  that  we  hive  recovered  that  mod 
important  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  we,  in  great 
mmfure^  formerly  gave  up  by  the  aft,  which  dc* 
clared^  that  plantation-built  fhips  (hould  be  deem- 
ed Britilh.     It  may  be  a  queftion,  Whether  the 
advantage  of  holding  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia^ 
may  not,  in  a  great  degree,  be  balanced  by  the 
operation  of  that  a6b  with  regard  to  Ihipping^    It 
may  not,  indeed,  be  expedient  to  revoke  that  im- 
politic privilege,   for  which,  however,   it  would 
be  worth  while  to  give  almoft  any  other  advan- 
tage-,  but,  we  ought  not  furely  to  extend  it  to 
(Irangers  and  rivals.    If  ^'ny  thing  like  policy  is 
preferved    in    this    nation,    we  Hiall    have   ihip 
building    in    every   port  and   creek   of   Britain 
and  Ireland,    by  the  encc^uragement  which   we 
ought  to  give  to  every  fiihcry,  and  to  every  art 
connedcd  with  navigation.  In  the  end  k  would,  with 
other  advanta£,:5,  give  a  command  of  ir^Jc,  the  only 
fort  of  monoply  to  be  dcfircd  except  that  whirh  the 
navigation  adt  gives.  It  would  fecure  to  us  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  the  only  dominion  to  which 
we  fhould  afpire. 

It  has  lately  been  confidently  aflcried,  that 
Biiiilh  Ihips  have  rifcn  fo  much  in  their  price« 
^hat  it  is  nectilw.-y,  to  the  carrying  on  of  our  com- 
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mercc,  to  pqrmit  th«  purchafe  of  American  (hips, 
by  ftiU  allowing  the  latter  the  privilege  of  Britilh- 
built  (hips.  It  is  allowed  there  rouit  be  a  rife  in 
the  vdltic  of  fliips  doring  every  war,  owing  80'  the 
lAcreafed  demand  for  privateers^  tranfports,  &c, 
but  it  h  equally  true,  that  they  conftantly  fall  iA 
value  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  is  a  well-known 
fa^  that  this  has  now  happened,  and  that  the 
Thames  is,  at  this  day,  covetvd  with  fh'ipiy  which 
lie  at  the  wharfs  for  want  of  purchafers  or  freights. 
The  government  too  is  daily  augmenting  the 
numbers,  by  offermg  fHips  to  fale,  and  difcharg- 
ing  a  ftill  greater  number  from  enriploymenr. 
What  nf>&dnelt  then  would  it  be  either  to  adn<it 
American  Ihips  to  participate  with  us  in  our 
ciirrying  trade,  or  to  allcw  them  to  be  fold  as 
Britiih!     ....  t .     .  .  .  .      -. ,-  -  »     - 

This  co\>ntry  has  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
efltamining  the  queftion  relative  to  the  opening 
ftill  farther  the  ports  of  the  Weft  Indies  to  the 
American  States,  by  admitting  their  fliips ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  foppofed,  that  any  man,  bccaufe  he 
has  comniitted  himfelf  on  that  fubjeft,  or  bccaufe 
he  n)!*f  wifli  to  retain  or  filencc  a  fen  clamorous 
ind"  viduals,  will  rilk  a  meafure  fo  entirely  fubver- 
Cive  of  the  aft  of  nav' -ration,  even  if  it  were  feri- 
oufly  his  own  opinion,  wjx)!*  d'ligent  examination 
of  this  great  qu-faon.  If  he  IhouM,  his  deluficn 
will  amount  to  that  degree  of  infatuation  whKl* 
hurries  on  the  devoted  to  their  dcftruftion.     Such 
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a  fyftcm,  founded  as  it  is  in  impolicy,  certainly 
could  not  laft.     The  evil  confeqiienqe  ^ould  fixm 
ilare  every  man  in  the  face.     And  |he  |>©opIc  <tf 
EnglaiKl  would  Jemand  the  neceflary  change  in 
fu^h  language,    as  would  mark  in  the  ftrongj^ft 
charaders  their  difapprobation  of  fuch  a  meafurCt 
and  their  want  of  confidence  in  fuch  as  Ihould 
advife  it.     For  it  was  a  principle  interwoven  into 
the  original  fyftem  of  our  American  colonization, 
to  oblige  the  plantations  to  fend  their  produce  to 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  receive  their 
European  fupplies  fi-om  the  mother  country  alpne. 
The  long  Parliament,  Cromwell's,  and  the  Refto- 
ration  Parliament,  improved  and  enforced  the  pru- 
dent policy  of  Jame^  the  Firft,  and  Charles  the 
Firfl:,  who  fettled  our  Colonies;  and  a  great  ob* 
jed  of  the  ad  of  Navigation  was  to  prohibit  any 
nation   from    trading  with  our  Colonies,  or  our 
Colonies  from  trading  with  foreigners ;  but  if  wc 
admit  the  Americans,   who  are   now  aliens,    to 
trade  dirciflly  in  their  own  (hips  with  our  Weft- 
India  JHands,  wc  facrifice  the  polic)  of  that  a(5t, 
which  was  naval  ftrength-,  and  it  would  be  much 
wifcr  fo  declare  them  at  once  indcpcndant,  be- 
caufe  then   wc  ihould  enjoy  the  molt  beneficial 
part  of  their  commerce  without  being  put  to  the 
enormous  and  ruinous  charge  of  their  defence.*' 
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*  Exertions  mud  he  fomcwhere  during  war  i  but  it 
may  be  remarket!,  duu   the  cxpcacc  of  ilekndiiig  the 
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By  fuffcring  the  entiy  of  American  vCiTels,  even 
of  limited  tonnagp,  into  thofe  iflands,  other  Weft- 
India  produce,   befides  rum,  would  undoubtedly 
be  carried  away  by  them ;  and  we  ihould  not  only 
ruin  our  nnarine,    but  deprive  ourfelves  of  the 
chance,  however  fmall  it  may  be,  of  having,  at 
any  future  time,  Weft-India  commodities  at  any 
other  price,  than  that  which  all  other  countries 
roay  refufe.    We  could  not  expe<St  longer  to  ex- 
port fugar  from  this  country.    The  Britifti  domi- 
nions are  as  much  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
markets  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  as  the  latter 
arc  entitled  to  thofe  of  the  former;  and  whenever 
that  monopoly  is  given  up,  it  will  be  fhe  higheft 
abfurdity  not  to  open   all   the  Britifh  ports  to 
foreign  raw  fugars.     It  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
man   what   opportunities   to  fmuggling  will  be 
given  by  ahy  partial  opening  of  the  Weft-India 
trade ;  but  if  we  are  to  break  through  all  colonial 
principles,  why  not  open  our  Weft-India  ports  to 
other  nations  as  well  as  the  Americans.    There  is 
much  more  argument  in  favour  of  opening  them 
to  the  Spaniards,   who  would  bring   their  caih, 
••    *  ; their 

Wcd-Iiidia  iflimls  by  fea  alone  during  the  laft  war, 
cod  Biltain  a  larger  ium  than  would  purchafe  the  fee 
fimple  of  Lhofc  Ulands.  The  detention  of  our  fleet  in 
tht  "Weft  Indies,  was  a  principal  caufc  of  the  lofs  of 
America.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  complained  of 
more  than  the  prodigious  fums  which  have  been  fpcnt  in 
forming  fngar  plantation-^,  when  they  might  have  btea 
fo  much  better  /employed  at  home. 
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their  raw  hides,  their  excellent  tobacco,  cocos» 
&c.  as  well  as  lumber,  if  wanted,  to  exchange 
for  our  dry  goods.    The  Americans  have  no  nnorc 
prctcnfions  to  go  to  our  Weft- India  than  to  our 
Eaft-India  fettlcments  -,    yet  the  latter  would  be 
thought  a  very  extraordinary  claim,  even  by  thole 
who  arc  ready  to  give  way  to  the  former.    The 
Americans  and  Weft  Indians  affeft  to  confider  the 
reftriflions  in    this  refpe6t,   as  an  extraordinarf 
ftep.    It  is  no  meafure;  it  happened  of  courfe, 
and  according  to  all  colonial  regulations ;  and  the 
proclamations,  which  are  fuppofcd  to  have  done 
it,  on  the  contrary,  have  relaxed  many  of  thofe 
regulations,    as   already  pointed   out,   greatly  in 
favour  of  the  iflands,  and  of  the  American  States  ; 
and,  inftead  of  putting  them  merely  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  moft  favoured  nation,  give  extraordi- 
nary advantages  to  the  latter.     Every  other  nation 
has  the  fame  right  to  demand  free  entry,  and  will 
expeft  it,  if  we  yield  in  this  inftance.     Neither 
Holland,  nor  any  other  country,  pretends  to  fay, 
we  fhail  not  enter  their  ports,  becaufc  we  do  not 
fuffer  them  to  trade  with  our  Colonies, 
i    It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  men  fay,  Certainly 
the  Navigation  aft  muft  be  ftridtly  maintained. — 
It  is  not  intended  to  alter  it  —  Only  American 
veflcls,  of  limited  tonnage,-*  muft  be  permitted  to 
go  to  our  iflands  to  carry  certain  articles,  and  to 

take 
*  Every  man  knows  the  cvafions  in  tonnage ;  and,  that 
in  ordinary  cafes,  the  real  tonnage  is  at  leall  one  third 
more  than  the  rcgiftcrcd. 
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take  back  rum.  Nothing  can  be  more  deceitful 
than  this  language;  fuch  pertnifrion  would  dc- 
ftroy  the  objed  of  the  act  in  the  moft  efleutial 
part,  which  cither  thcfe  men  ignorantly  do  not 
fee,  or  affedl  not  to  fee.  Surely  more  feamen 
would  be  raifed  in  the  multitude  of  American 
veflels,  that  would  be  employed  by  tijofe  means, 
than  in  the  larger  fliips  which  carry  the  fugar; 
and,  at  this  moment,  our  objed  (liould  be  to 
engage,  in  our  trading  veflels,  the  great  number 
of  failors  that  are  difcharged  from  the  navy.  .v.^. 
.  In  fhort,  the  candid  part  of  the  Americans  ac- 
knowledge, it  cannot  be  expeded  we  (hould  give 
up  our  navigation  principles;  and  add,  that  as 
long  as  we  preferve  them,  we  fhall  keep  the  game 
in  our  own  hands. 

The  unfettlcd  condition  of  the  American  States 
iince  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  ratified,  an4 
the  turn  of  affairs  there,  which  might  well  have 
been  forefeen,  by  no  means  juftify  any  gratuities 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  which,  in  the  prefect 
iituatiun  of  things,  cannot  afford  any  facrifices. 
We  have  only  to  let  the  confufion  of  the  new 
States  fettle,  as  they  may,  without  troubling 
ourfelves  about  them.  If  a  commercial  treaty 
were  as  much  to  be  wiihed,  as  it  certainly  is 
not,  during  the  pielentferr^^nt,  there  is  no  power 
with  whom  it  could  be  made  with  any  certainty 
of  being  carried  into  cffed.  But  it  is  plainly 
impoflible  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
..  , .  '        .    American 


American  States,  without  giving  them  fonoc  valu- 
able privilege,  for  which  they  have  precluded 
themfelves  from  making  an  adequate  return.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  and  fubfequcnt  adts,  opened  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  them,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  their  ports  were  opened  to  us 
when  they  repealed  their  retraining  laws.  A 
brifk  trade  has  already  begun,  and  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  prove  on  which  fide  the  advantage  is,  be* 
tween  the  traders  who  aik  for  credit,  or  the 
traders  who  give  it.  .  ^  ^.i 

3. If  the  American  States  had  any  thing  to  grant 
by  any  kind  of  commercial  tr*'  ,  it  may  be  well 
doubted  whether  they  would  keep  it  farther  than 
fUited  their  convenience;  and  of  this  we  may 
form  a  judgment  by  their  proceedings  fince  they 
received  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  which  in  no 
inftance  have  they  fulfilled.  In  fiiort,  every 
Engiifiiman  fiiould  proteft  againfi:  any  commercial 
treaty  with  any  power  on  tne  degrading  principle 
of  the  Portugal  treaty  of  1703,  whereby  we 
granted  fpecial  privileges  for  a  mere  pcrmiflion 
to  trade  On  the  fame  footing  as  other  nations. 

What  was  foretold  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work, 
has  now  a^ually  happened.  Every  account  from 
America  fa^'s^that  British  manufadhires  are  felling  at 
a  confiderable  profit,  while  other  European  goods 
cannot  obtain  the  firft  cod.  Every  day's  experi- 
ence fliews,  that  this  country,  from  the  nature 
and  quality  of  its  manufadurcs,  and  from  the  af- 
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cendancy  it  has  acquired  in  commerce,  wilT  cotif. 
mand  three-fourths  of  the  American  trade.  The 
American  merchants  fblicit  a  correfpondence,  and 
beg  for  credit,  bccaufc,  while  they  feel  their  own 
want  of  capital,  they  know  that  our  traders  are 
more  liberal,  and  our  goods  cheaper  and  better^ 
than  any  in  Europe.  :  And  the  only  danger  is,  not 
that  the  American  merchants  will  afk  for  too  few 
manufadures,  but  that  they  will. obtain  too  many. 
The  American  confumers  have  been  impoverifhed 
by  an  expenfive  war,  which  has  bequeathed  them 
many  taxes  to  pay;  and  they  will  not  be  more 
pun^al  in  their  remittances  at  a  time  when  they 
are  alTociating  againft  the  payment  of  old  debts. 
It  may  be  for  our  intereit  to  run  fome  hazard, 
however,  at  the  renewal  of  our  correfpondence, 
by  accepting  a  trade  which  is  preiled  upon  us  by 
willing  cuilomers.  But  how  far  it  may  be  p hk 
deAt  for  the  Britifh  merchant  to  comply  with 
orders,  till  the  feveral  States  hold  out  fome  regu« 
lation;»  that  will  give  them  fecurityvift  aqueftion^ 

The  apprcheniion  alone  of  fwellkig  this  Ap'^ 
pendiz  too  much,  prevents  the  inimion  of  genuine 
cxtra^s  of  mercantile  letters  from  different  States, 
in  order  to  fhew  the  mod  incredulous,  that  Britiflt 
goods  are  preferred  in  the  Amefican  markets  to 
tU  others. 

As  to  the<^^r«r-f!ock  of  goods  in  the  difftrene 
markets  of  America,  we  were  at  ftrft  mifinformed. 
The  ill-ibrted  cargoes  which  had  been  km  during 
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the  war,  might  occafion  an  overftock  in  fome  ar- 
ticles. The  miftake  has  been  of  a  fpccies  which 
has  ilrengthened  every  argument  in  favour  of  the 
advantages  of  Britifh  goods  over  all  others;  for 
while  the  cargoes  of  foreigners  lay  unrouchtd, 
thole  from  Britain,  afforted  in  the  old  mode,  were 
bought  up  with  avidity  to  be  paid  (in  the  South- 
ern States)  from  the  crops  of  this  year.  When 
the  lad  advices  were  difpatched,  every  fpecies  of 
goods  were  fcarce,  an  i  there  did  not  prevail  an 
idea  through  the  whole  States,  of  looking  to  any 
Other  country  than  Great  Britain  * ;  for  the  execu* 

•  All  mercantile  men,  who  have  lately  returned  from 
America,  uniformly  agree  in  aiferting,  that  the  FreAch 
trade  in  that  country  is  at  an  end ;  that  their  goods 
Were  high  charged,  and  in  no  inftance  adapted  to  the 
country,  that  a  mutual  jealoufy  and  diftrufl:  fubfifled 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  there  was  very  little 
probability  of  commercial  intercourfe  being  eftabliihedi 
between  them.  Some  Dutch  fhips  had  returned  with- 
out breaking  bulk.  The  foreigners  have  left,  or  are 
having  America ;  at  leaft,  every  one  that  pofTibly  can 
extricate  himfelf  from  that  country.  The  ilu£luations 
in  the  fyftems,  in  the  different  States,  muft  caufe  infi- 
nite diftreftf  I  and  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  com- 
merce, than  uncertainty.  Pennfylvania  lately  laid  a 
nioft  heavy  duty  on  wine— a  (hip  arrived — a  merchant 
faid  1200I.  duties  on  the  wines  that  came  in  it  to  him— 
immediately  the  duties  were  repealed,  the  merchant 
was  ruined  —  the  wine  which  came  immediately  after^ 
being  fold  free  of  the  duty. 
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tion  of  their  orders  which  are  lent  here,  Includins 
every  article,  precifcly  in  the  fame  mode  as  prac- 
ticed before  the  war,  and  doubtlefs,  the  returns 
ivill  come  in  the  fame  manner  $  but  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  give  them  the  unlimited  credits 
which  prevailed  before  the  year  1775;  and  it  is 
likely  too,  that  the  retail  bulinefs  will  (at  lead  in 
the  Southern  States)  be  carried  on  chieBy  by 
fmall  merchants  who  have  not  eftablifhed  credits 
in  Britain,  and  cannot  obtain  fuch  credits^. 
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*  It  is  faid,  that  the  mode  of  doing  bufmefs,  likely 
to  prevail,  particularly  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  will 
Be,  what  Is  denominated  a  wholefale  trade,  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  European,  or  rather  Britifli  merchantSy  who 
will  form  conne£lions  at  home,  and  carry  out  cargoes 
of  afTorted  goods,  to  be  fold  by  the  package  unopened, 
to  thofe  who  retail ;  and  who  will  receive  in  return, 
within  the  year,  from  the  American  merchants,  the 
produce  they  may  coHe^,  which  will  be  (hipped  off  by 
the  Britiih  wholefale  merchants.    This  is  the  fpecies  of 
trade  that    Britiih   fubjcAs  fliould    wifli    to    purfue. 
Without  being  concerned  in  retailing  goods,  they  (hould 
endeavour  to  monopolize  the  fupplies  in  wholefale  to 
country  merchants.    This  will  enable  them  to  deal  to 
a  great  extent,  with  half  the  hazard  formerly  experi* 
cnced ;  and  it  will  beCdes,  give  them  the  ible  com- 
mand of  the  iliipping  bufinefs.    It  it  not  probable  th»t 
the  Britifli  merchants  will  chufe^  in  the  new  (late  of 
affairs,  to  fix  their  (tores  as  formt rly,  io  Virginia  and 
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^  At  prefent  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  Britifli 
manufactures  than  our  manufacturers  can  fupply, 
or  for  which  there  is  a  difpofition  to  give  credit, 
although  the  latter  is  carried  farther   than  pru- 
dence will  authorize ;  fcut  we  ihould  be  upon  our 
guard  not  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  ufual  declama- 
tions on  the  ruin-  of  the  country  in  confequence 
of  American  independence,  if  we  ihould    find 
fome  check  on  pommcrce,  to  which  feveral  other 
caufes    may    contribute. — Notwithftanding    our 
misfortunes,  we   are  certainly  on  a  much  better 
footing  tiian  any  commercial  maritime  power.    It 
will,  indeed,  prove  a  molt  vigorous  Hate  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce,  if  we  do  not  feel  fome 
inconvenience  in  trade  from  the  confequences  of 
the  additional  weight  of    an   hundred  millions 
added  to  our  debt,  and  of  the   taxes  for  the  in- 
tereit,  which  fall  of  courfc  on  the  price  of  ia- 

Maryl^nd;  they  may  rather  adppt  the  expedient  already 
mentioned,  of  fending  out  agents  or  partners,  with 
wholefale  carffoeS|  to  be  fold  to  merchants  who  may 
not  have  ctedi^  here,  and  they  may  be  very  fafe  while 
their  creditors  are  on  the  fpot,  ready  to  compel  punclu- 
ality,  and  to  receive  and  ihip  their  produce.  This 
line  of  commerce,  although  the  profits  at  iirft  n^ay 
be  fmaller,  ^i\\  ultimately  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  Britiih  merchant.  Large  fum&  of  money  will 
not  (as  formerl]r)  be  funk  in  debts  in  the  country. 
The  returns  will  bp  more  certain,  and  lefs  liable  to 
thofe  difappointmcnls  which  prevailed  when  every 
American  planter  was  a  Britiili  creditor. 

M  m  ^  bpur. 
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bour.  The  accumulations  of  the  merchants  and 
others,  are  not  now  thrown,  as  formerly,  into 
farther  trade  ;  perfons  of  all  defcrlptions,  many 
of  whom  ufed  to  lend  their  money  upon  the 
higheft  legal  interefl  to  traders  and  farmers,  now 
make  more  than  legal  interefl:  in  the  funds,  with 
the  hope  and  chance  that  better  times  will  greatly 
improve  their  capitals.  The  great  unfunded  debt 
and  immoderate  iflue  of  navy  bills,  and  the  cer* 
tainty  of  new  loans,  induce  fpeculators,  and  thofe 
who  have  money,  to  hold  it  in  readinefs,  and  from 
thefe  checks  in  circulation,  ii  fl:agnation  of  im- 
provements in  hulbandry,  and  in  various  other 
national  concerns  have  arifen.  ,. 

The  prcfent  temporary  fcarcity  of  money,  not- 
withfl:anding  the  late  importations  of  dollars  from 
the  American  States,  from  Jamaica  and  Cadiz, 
muft  affedt  trade;  but  the  fcarcity  does  not  en- 
tirely arife  from  caufes  exifting  among  oqrfelves. 
There  has  been  a  counter  current  which  carried 
out  a  much  greater  quantity  of  money  than  was 
brought  in  through  the  channels  before  ftated.  It 
is  an  article  which  will  find  its  level,  and  all  our 
laws,  and  every  reftraint  which  ever  was  or  can 
be  devifed,  will  not  prevent  its  paffing  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  when  the  price  or  de- 
mand for  it  j^broad,  is  fo  much  greater  than  it  is 
^t  home.  The  very  unfavourable  exchange  a- 
gainft  this  country  fince  the  lafl  loan,  till  lately, 
is  a  collateral  evidence  of  the  egreffion, 
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The  mod  part  of  the  current  coin  in  Europe  i^ 
filver :  the  Spaniards  were  interrupted  near  four 
years  in  their  importations  of  it,  in  confequence, 
a  confiderable  diminution  of  coin  has  taken  place 
throughout  Europe,  from  which,  with  other 
caufes,  namely,  that  all  the  great  powers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  alio  the  American  States  have  been  bor- 
rowing more  money  than  could  be  eafily  fupplied, ' 
jthe  prefent  fcarcity  is  much  to  be  attributed. 

The  Englifli  coinage  being  chiefly  gold,  Eng- 
land naturally  felt  the  effedt  of  this  diminution  the 
laft  :  it  is  well  known  to  what  great  diftrefs  Spaia 
was  brought  by  thefe  circumftances  before  the 
peace.  France  fupplied  her  wants  in  fome  mea- 
fure  by  the  notes  of  the  Caiffe  d'Efcompte,  which 
haE  fince  failed.  Holland  having  had  a  ftipcr- 
abundance  of  money,  and  her  trade  being  almoil: 
tocally  fufpended,  did  not  feel  the  cffefts  of  $. 
temporary  fcarcity,  till  upon  the  revival  of  tom- 
perce  ilie  found  the  want  of  money,  and  her  mer- 
chants of  courfe  gave  orders  tor  the  fate  of  a 
part  of  their  property  in  our  funds.-^This  circum- 
ftance  brought  on  thefirfl  deprcflion. — The  French 
bankers  fecm  alfo  to  have  contributed  to  produce 
the  fame  effedt,  having  remitted  money,  to  play 
in  our  funds,  in  hopes  of  fciiing  to  advantage  on  ^ 
peace,  and  all  thefe  difficulties  were  eocreafed  by 
the  bank  of  England  having  thought  it  expc- 
dient,  fubfequent  to  the  late  loan,  to  re- 
fufe  to  accommodate  in  the  ufual  manner  the 
i  lenders 
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{cnders  to  government. — Above  a  million  and  an 
half  fterling  may  have  been  fent  abroad  this  year 
for  corn,*  which  added  to  what  has  gone  out  for 
the  above  inentioj^ed  purpofes,  perhaps  has  dl- 
ipiniihefi  the  circulation  of  gold  coin  near  three 
millions.  •'.      ?^.3  ''">•"'■■;  , 

Thefe  caufes,  therefore,  having  diminifhed 
that  article  by  which  every  thing  is  interchanged, 
has  naturally  alfedted  in  the  ipofi;  fenfible  manner 
the  funds.  Bjut  when  Europe  ha$  h;^d  a  H^tk  time 
to  recover,  th,e|:e  is  reafon  to  hope,  if  this  counr 
try  fhqul4  have  a  capable  adminiftratiou,  that  may 
find  itfelf  fjif^ciently  firm  and  fupported  to  un- 
(dertake  proper  meafures,  that  publick  credit  will 
|)€  itrengthened,  the  ilpcks  will  recover  their 
former  tone,  and  in  proportion  as  publick  credit 
is  invigorated,  private  credit  will  Ije  reftored,  and 
ple^^ty  of  mof^ey  will  once  njore  appear, 

High  intereft  qf  money  has  al\vays  been  conr 
fidexed  as  deflrudlive  tq  manufactures  and  trade 'f', 
and  low  intere{t  feems  peculiarly   ppceffary  for 


*  Upwards  of  one  million  of  quarters  pf  forelgii 
corn  have  been  imported  in  1783. 

f  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  if  there  were  no  other 
•bftruftions  or  impediments,  the  high  intereft  of  mo- 
ney in  America,  muft  prevent  the  eflabliflin^ent  of  ma* 
Bufaflures  there.  In  New- York,  intereft  ufed  to  be 
7  per  cent,  in  Pennfylvania  6  per  cent,  in  South  Caro* 
}ina  8  per  cent,  and  in  Virginia,  where  it  was  loweft, 
5  per  cent. 
....  eftablifh. 
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cilabliflilng  them,  the  bell  writers  ori  the  fubjeft 
attribute  the  great  commercial  profperity  of  thd 
Dutch  to  the  lownefs  of  intereft,  namel)^  3  per 
cent,  but  our  manufa^ures  are  fo  well  eftablilh- 
cd,  and  our  capitals  are  (o  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  other  countries,  that  we  can  bed  fland 
the  fhock.  The  parfimonious  Dutchman  is  fatis- 
ficd  with  four  or  five  ^  per  cent,  while  the  Bri-* 
tiih  trader  expedts  ten  :  for  the  prefent  we  muft 
be  content,  perhaps,  with  lefs  profit,  nor  fhould 
we  be  difmayed,  if  the  demand  for  our  manufac- 
tures from  the  American  States  fome  time  hence 
fliould  decreafe.    v    ti  »  /  ?';  v^ :  •     -■   v;  ct 

'  There  has  been  a  fudden  call  for  many  article* 
of  which  they  were  in  great  want,  when  that 
call  ihall  be  fati^fied,  and  our  fleets,  troops^  anji 
different  eftabliihments  (which  caufed  no  incon- 
fiderable  part  of  the  demand  at  all  times)  are  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  America,  the  orders 
from  thence  muft  neceffarily,  and  of  courfe  dimi- 
niih  much  for  a  time.  We  are  therefore,  not  fb 
impute  every  check  or  fluduation  that  liiay  arife 
in  our  trade,  to  the  want  of  any  different  arrange- 
ments with  the  American  States,  but  we  have  rea- 
Ibn  to  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  intelligence,  in- 
duftry,  and  fpirit  of  our  merchants  will  prefervc 
us  from  fuch  a  fituation,  by  conftantly  finding  dif- 
ferent refources  of  trade,  and  difcovering  new 
markets  for  our  manufa^res.    ■     -      • 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  fortunate  for  us  if  the  difH- 
culties  which  may  arife,  or  the  caution  which  may 
become  neceffary,  fliould  lead  us  to  confider  what 
are  the  moft  fure  and  advantageous  employments 
that  can  be  found  for  our  capitals.  Europe  has 
been  long  wild  and  extravagant  in  looking  towards 
America  for  every  thing  5  fortunately  for  France 
fbe  failed  there,  but  in  her  purfuitSj  loft  more  glory 
than  (he  had  attained  elfewhere  during  a  century. 
Spain  has  been  impovcrilhed,  and  is  much  reduced 
below  what  fhe  was,  before  fhe  fuffered  from  her 
American  delufions.  England  furvives ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  furvive  her  American  misfortunes, 
hotwithftanding  the  declamations  of  her  internal 
encmiesj  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  fhe  will  learn  wif^ 
dom  from  what  has  happened*^',  and  that  fhe  will 
no  longer  fquandcr  her  riches  heedlefsly  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  out  of  her  reach*  ,        .    .> 

.  It  is  well  known^  that  numbers  of  our  merchants 
have  been  made  bankrupts  through  the  bad  pay- 
ment of  the  Americans.  The  merchants  will  re- 
lied on  this,  and  if  from  a  confideration  of  our 
prefcnt  iituation,  they  (hould  look  at  home,  fo  far 
at  lead  as  to  keep  their  commerce  more  within  their 
own  reach,  Britain  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 


ii'.'    -^ 


•  As  the  intereft  of  the  debt  incurred  on  account  of 
America,  is  in  a  great  meafure  fpent  in  this  country,  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  all  loft ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  that  intereft  is  more  than  double  the  annual  value  of 
the  oianufaiSiures  fent  thither  from  Great  Britain. 
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fee  iier  fiflicries  furpafs  thofe  of  the  reft  bf  the 
ivorld,  and  to  raife  five  fbamen  bf  the  beft  and  har« 
dieft  kind  for  one  (he  does  now.  It  is  ^ftonifhing 
that  the  Scotch,  than  whom  there  is  no  nation  more 
intelligent  aftd  more  enterprifing,  or  who  better 
iinderftand  the  nature  ind  benefit  of  commerce, 
and  of  employing  their  capitals,  fhould  negleft 
their  fifheries,  which,  con fidering  their  great  extent 
bf  coaft  and  Htuation,  are  the  moft  natural  purfuits 
for  them,  and  hold  out  the  greateft  advantages  ; 
it  might  be  the  means  of  populating  their  whole 
coaft  to  the  degree  which  cannot  pofTibly  be  done 
by  other  means  -,  it  would  Hnd  employment  for 
thofe  that  emigrate  for  want  of  employment  $  it 
Would  occupy  the  idle  better  than  gloomy  ideas 
concerning  the  fecurity  of  a  religion  not  likely  to 
be  difturbed :  her  genius  ihoiild  be  better  employed. 
The  perfevcring  induftry  of  her  people,  well 
pointed,  would  enfure  fuccefs  in  all  their  under- 
takings. Every  man  muft  obferve  with  concern, 
how  much  the  trade  of  that  country  has  been  hurt 
by  the  late  war.  Immediately  after  the  former 
peace^  the  improvements  of  her  commerce  were 
moft  rapid*  In  the  year  1770,  the  balance  in 
her  favour  was  514,556!.  in  the  year  1780,  ic 
was  reduced  to  991315U  iti  1781  and  1782,  there 
was  a  balance  againft  her,  and  the  laft  of  thole 
years  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  150,000!. 
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^  T.The  glpry  of  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  might 
he  in  lefs  danger  pf  being  t^rnifhed,  if  her  warm 
aqd  fpiritcd  fons  would  cultivate  the  J^dvantage$ 
they  have  a,ttained.  She  is  peculiarly  (icuated  for 
trade  and  Bil^eries.  The  fums  (he  is  fpending  in 
uniforms,  feathers,  and  fifes^  mrght  found  fi(h- 
eries  to  rival  Holland^»>   T(^  eftablilh  her  fineries. 

•  Although  that  ancient  nurfery  of  the  Dutch  marine, 
the  herring  fiihery,  has  decreafcd  in  number  of  buffes 
from  1800  to  lefs  than  200,  it  ftill  fubfiUs  20,000  people 
at  leaft,  employing  them  in  preparing  timber,  and  in 
the  various  brancbes  depetldant  on  (hip-building,  mak- 
mg  fail-cloth)  rigging,,  netting,  calks,  fait,  Vi^ualling, 
ifc.  De  Wit,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others,  give  ac- 
counts ol  this  fiihery  yrhich  feem.  almoft  incredible,  but 
in  general  they  are  well  fupported,— They  fay  the  filh 
caught  by  the  Dutch  laft  century,  was  valued  at  up- 
wards of  fix  millions  fterling  annually,  and  that  9000 
Teflels  of  all  forts,  and  260,000  men  were  employed  iu 
this  bufmefs. — Sir  Walter  computes  that  20 bufles  main- 
tain 8000  people.  De  Wit  fays,  that  up^nrards  of 
i8oo,ooo  perfons  were  fubfifled  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Weft  Friefland  alone  by  this  fifliery. 
The  Hamburghers,  Swedes,  &c.  have  got  a  fliarc  of 
it,  and  the  French,  living  muck  cheaper  than  the  Dutch, 
are  making  a  confiderable  prc^refs,,  they  can  work 
cheaper,  ami  confequently  undcrfell  them,  and  if  they 
jHre  wi£e,  will;  acquire  a  great  part  of  this  £ihery.  But 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  may  live  a&  cheapi^ 
and  would  have  many  advantages  over  the  French  in  it. 
The  principal  markets  for  herring»  are  Germany,  Fo-> 


jf^n^f  America^  &c. 
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half  the  induftry  and  efforts  that  are  making  M 
the  amelioration  of  Parliament,  would  be  fuffi- 
ciehft  The  procd's  of  the  latter  is  dangerous  and 
vinceftairt  j  but  riches  and  happinefs  would  be  the 
certain  confcquences  of  equal  efforts  in  favour  of 
induftry.  No  people  can  talk  more  of  irtduftr/ 
and  manufaftures,  and  no  Parliament,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  riches  of  its  conftituents,  was  ever  half 
fo  lavifti  of  bounties,  and  encouragements  of  trade 
and  nianufadtures ;  and  no  country  can  boad  of 
perfons  better  informed  on  thefe  fubjcdts,  and  of 
her  real  interefts,  thaii  ihe  cam  •  '    . 

But  to  conclude,  fome  nnay  dotibt  whit  turri 
thcf  American  States  Will  take,  and  with  many 
it  may '  reafonably  be  a  queftion,  whether  tht 
trade  ever  will  be  again  in  fo  profperous  a  ftate 
for  America.  Confufion  and  aharchy  are  likely 
to  prevail  for  fome  iin»c.  Our  defcendants,  the 
New  Englandcrs,  apt  to  be  troublefome  to  thcm- 
(elVes,  as  well  as  to  others,  and  encouraged  by  ft 
party  among  us  in  the  habit  of  bullying  our  mr* 
niftcrs,  may  affume  a  tone,  which,  however,  will 
now  avail  them  little  in  Europe.  Their  natural 
difpofition  will  be  heightened  by  finding  they 
have  loft  the  principal  market  for  their  (hipping, 
lumber,  the  produce  of  the  whale  fiftiery,  and 
much  of  the  carrying  trade.  They  will  machi- 
nate, and  muft  attempt  to  manage.  The  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Southern  States  has  not  a  little  to  fear 
from  their  interference.    It  remains  to  be  fcen, 

N  n  2  whether 
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whether  the  fouthern  will  become  the  puppets  of 
the  northern,  whether  the  Middle  Colonies  will 
be  the  dupes  to  the  northern,  or  a  barrier  to  the 
Southern   States ;    we  Ihall,   howey^r,   fee  New 
Jlnglanders   emigrate   from    thjc    government  of 
their  own    forming,    even   to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  putting  thcmfelves  under  that  Britifh  gp- 
vernment  of  which  they  fp  loudly  complained. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  political  fpecula- 
tion.    The  existence  of  one  man,  the  mereft  ac- 
cident, gives  ^  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  grcatcft 
countries,  more  efpecially  of  a  country   in  the 
itate  in  which  America  now  is ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  confuiion   of  the  Americfin  States  can 
now  only  hurt  themfclves.    They  niu(l  pay  Eu- 
rope in  the  beft  mapner  they  can  for  cloathing 
and  many  articles,  for  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  the  credit  they  had  while  in  more  fettled 
circumftances.      If  one  or  more   States  ihould 
prohibit    the    matiufadures    of   any    particulq: 
country,  they  will  find  ^heir  way  to  thenri  through 
ether  States,  and  by  various  means.     The  dif- 
ficulty will  only  raife  the  price  on  the  coni'umers 
in  the  States  where  the  articles  are  prohibited. 
Ihe  Britljfh  manufa^ures  found   their    way   to 
every  part  of  the  country  during  a  m<jft  ran- 
corous war,  and  the  moft  ftrcnuous  Americans 
acknowledge  that  no  impofts  or  excife  laws  will, 
for  a  long  time,  be   regarded   in   America.    In 
^fhe  meap  time,  and  at  all  times,  Britaip  will  have 
-      ,  nothing 
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nothing  to  apprehend.     The  American  States  will 
hardly  enter  into  real    hoilitlties    witj)    Pritaii^^ 
Britain  need  not  quarrel  with  them  all ;  but  ihould 
either  happen,  fome  (lout  frigates,  cruizing  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Bermuda,   and  between  the 
latter  and  the  Bahamas^  would  completely  com- 
mand ther  commerce  of   this  mighty  continent, 
concernihgwhichour  prophets  havefomucliamufcd 
themfelves,  deluding  the  unthinking — a  (Irangely 
condufled  war  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary ;  and  a  land 
war  would  not  be  neceifary — but  in  fome  of  the 
States,  and  poffibly  even  in  the  New-England^pro* 
vinces,  when  the  animofity  ceafes,  and  the  interelled 
oppofition  to  the  return  of  the  Loyalilts  on  the  part 
of  thofe  who  are  In  poiTeflion  of  theirlapds,  is  np  Iqnger 
kept  alive  by  apprehenfion,  the  natural  good  wifhes 
that  we  have  to  the  Anriericans,  which  they  will 
gradually  allow  themfelves  to  fee,  their  intereft; 
our  intereft,  and  many  circumdances  may  bring 
us  clofe  together.     '^'   ; 
*  At  prefcnt,  the  only  part  Britain  (hould  take 
is  mod  fimple,  and  perfeftly  furc.    If  the  Ame- 
rican States  chufe  to  fend  Confuls,  receive  them, 
and  fend  a  Conful  to  each  State,    Each  State  will 
foon  enter  into  all  neceifary  regulations  with  the 
Conful,  and  this  is  the  whole  thit  is  neccflary.     ^ 
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fi?>^  Provtficnal  Eftahtijhment  and  Regulation  of 
Trade  and  Intercourje  between  the  SuhjeSIs  of 
Great  Britain  and  tbofe  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America.      ' 
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Whereas  the  following  thirteen  provinces 
of  North  America,  namely,  New  Hamplhire, 
Mafl*achufet's  Bay,  Rhode  Ifland  and  ProVidence 
Plantations,  Connefticut,  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Pennfylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have 
lately  been  folemnly  acknowledged  by  his  Majefty 
to  be,  and  now  ar'e,  free,  independent,  and  fove- 
reign  States,  by  the  nabe  and  defcription  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Be  it  therefore  enaAed  and  declared   by   the 

« 

King's  Moft  Excellent  Majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  confcnt  of  the  l^ords  Spiritual  and 
J.!  I  a   A      '  Temporal 
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Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  prefcnt  Pariiai> 
went  aflcmblcd,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame, 
that  all  ftatutcs  heretofore  made  to  regulate  the 
trade  and  commerce  between  Great^Britain  and 
the  Bfiti(h  Plantations  in  America,  or  to  prohibit 
any  intcrcouHe  between  the  fame,  (hall,  fo  far  as 
they  relate  or  prohibit  the  intercourfe  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  the  territories 
now  compofing  the  faid  United  States  of  America, 
wholly  and  abfolutely  ceafe : 

And  whereas,  whilft  the  aforefaid  Thirteen  Pro- 
vinces were  annexed  to  and  conllituted  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  faid  Provinces  enjoyed  all  rights,  franchifcs, 
privileges,  and  benefits  of  Britifh  fubjefls  borii 
in  Great  Britain,  as  well  in  refpeA  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  as  in  other  in* 
fiances ;  and  in  confequence  thereof  the  (hips  and 
veifels  of  the  faid  inhabitants,  being  navigated  in 
like  manner  as  Britifh  (hips  and  veficls  are  by  law 
dire6bed  to  be  navigated,  were  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  Britifh-built  fhips :  ^^-^  "^-'^  ' 

And  whereat,  by  the  fevcral  laws  now  exit- 
ing, for  regulation  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Gr^at  Britain  with  foreign  States,  the  fubje^s  of 
the  latter  are,  as  aliens,  liable  to  various  commer- 
cial reftridions,  and  aUb  to  various  duties  and 
cuOoms  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which 
hitherto  have  not  bacti  applicable  to,  or  demaad* 
«I^*  '        *    able 
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jiblc  from^  the  inhabitants  of  the  fcvcral  Provincd^S 
now  compofing  thc^id  United  States  of  Anoerica : 
-,^  And  whereas  it  is  highly  expedient  thit  the  in* 
tcrcourfe  between:  Great  Dritam  and  the  faid 
United  States  (houjd  be  ^ftablilhed.Qn  thfe  moft 
enlarge^  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both 
countries;  but,  from  the  dillanee  between  Gre^t 
Britain  and  AnEierica^  it  mud  be  a  confiderable 
time  before  any  convention  6r  trfe;aty  for  eftablilh- 
ing  and  regulating  the  trade  and  intercourfe  be-^ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  faid  United  States  of 
Annerica,  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  can  be 
concluded : 

Now,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  temporary  re- 
gulation of  the  commerce  and  intercourfe  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  faid  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  order  to  evince  the  difpofition  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  on  terms  of  the  moll  perfe^ 
amity  with  the  faid  United  States  of  America^ 
and  in  confidence  of  a  like  friendly  di^olition  oii 
the  part  of  the  faid  United  States,  towards  Great 
Britain*  Be  it  further  ena^ed.  That  from  and 
after  the  the  fhips 

and  vefTels  of  the  fubjeAs  and  citizens'  of  the  faid 
United  States  of  America^  with  the  merchandizei 
and  goods  on  board  the  fame,  (hall  be  admitted 
into  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  (hips  and  veflfels  of  the  fubjefts  of 
other  independent  fovereign  States  i  but  the  mer- 
chandizes and  goods  on  boud  fuch  (hips  or  ve^ 
S'-'*    4  (cU 
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fels  of  the  fubjefts  or  citizens  of  the  faid  United 
States,  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
fadurc  of  the  faid  United  States,  (hall  be  liable 
to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  only,  a  the  fame 
merchandizes  and  goods  would  be  fubjeft  to,  if 
they  were  the  property  of  Britilh  fubjefts,  and  im- 
ported in  Britilh-built  Ihips  or  veflels,  navigated 
by  Britifb  natural-born  fubjc(5ts. 

And  be  it  further  enadled.  That  during  the 
time  aforefaid,  the  (hips  and  vc(rcls  of  the  fubjefts 
and  Citizens  of  the  faid  United  States,  (hall  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  His  Majefty*s  iflands, 
colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  with  any 
merchandizes  or  goods  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufa^ure,  of  the  territories  of  the  aforefaid 
United  States,  with  liberty  to  export  from  His  faid 
Majefty*s  iflands,  colonies,  or  plantations  in 
America,  to  the  faid  territories  of  the  faid  United 
States,  any  merchandize  or  goods  whatfoever; 
and  fuch  merchandizes  and  goods,  which  (hall  be 
fo  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  faid 
Briti(h  iflands,  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America, 
(hall  be  liable  to  the  fame  duties  and  charges  only, 
as  the  faid  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be  fub« 
jcft  to,  if  they  were  the  property  of  Briti(h  natu- 
ral born  fubjedts,  and  imported  or  exported  in 
Briti(h  built  (hips  or  ve(rels,  navigated  by  Briti(h 
feamen. 

And  be  it  further  ena^ed.  That  during  all  tht 
time  herein-before  limited,  there  (hall  be  the  fame 
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drawbacks,  exemptions,  and  bounties,  oh  mer- 
chandizes and  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain 
into  the  territories  of  the  faid  United  States  of 
Ameriga,  as  are  allowed  in  the  cafe  of  exportation 
to  the  iflands,  plantations,  or  colonics,  tiow  re- 
maining, or  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Annerica. 

And  be.  it  further  enaiSked,  That  all  ffiips  and 
veffels  belonging  to  any  of  the  citizens  or  fub- 
/edts  of  the  faid  United  States  of  Annerica,  which 
fhall  Have  come  into  any  port  of  Great  Britain 
fmce  the  ■    '   "     '    /'V^   together  with  the 

goods  and  merchandizes  on  board  the  fame  (hip» 
and  vefTcls,  (hall  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  a£t. 


lii"^  ^ttl  rh'.  \i  neap's 
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At  the  Cburtof  St.'  JameiV,  the  26th  Of 
December,  1783*  ' 

P.  -R    E    S    E    N    T, 
The  KING'S  Moft  Excelletit  Majeily  in  Council; 

^  WHEREAS  hy  ^rtuc  of  an  adt  pdflcd  in  the 
laft  feflion  of  Parliament,  iritituled,  «  An  Aft 
**  for  preventing  certain  Inftruments  froni  being 
•«  required  from  Ships  belonging  to  the  United 
**  States  of  America,  and  to  give  to  his  Majeftyr 
♦•  for  a  limited  Time,  certain  Powers  for  the  bet- 
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lies,  iiow  re- 
wn  of  Great 


^  ter  carrying  on  Trade  and  Commerce  between 
'*  the  Subjects  of  his  Majefty's  Dominions  and 
*'  the  Inhabitants  of  the  faid  United  States/* 
ieveral  qiiders  have  been  iflued  Isy  his  Majefty  at 
this  Board,  for  regulating  and  carrying  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  between  the  fubjedts  of  his 
Majefty's  clQmiiiions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^United  Staten  .^f  America,  which  orders  did  ex- 
pire on  the  aoth  day  of  this  inftant  December. 
And  whereas  by  an  ad  paffed  in  the  prefenc 
feffion  of  Parliament^  to  continue,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  faid  above  tecited  ^dt,  it  is  enaft^d, 
that  the  faid  adl,  and  all  the  matters  and  things 
therein  contained,  fhall  continue  and  l^e  in  force 
until  the  aoth  day  of  Apri^l,  >7?4.  Wis  Ma- 
jeily  dotb  theireupon,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  Privy  Council,  hereby  order  and  ideclare,  that 
any  unmanufadured  goods  or  merchandizes,  the 
importation  of  which  into  ,t;his  kingdom  is  not 
prohibited  by  law,  (except  oil)  and  any  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  indico,  mails,  yards  and  bowfprits, 
being  the  growth  or  production  of  any  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  may  (until  farther  or- 
der) be  imported  diredly  from  thence  into  any  of 
the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  either  in  BritiA^  or  Ame- 
rican ihips,  by  Britifl^  fubje^s,  or  )?y  ?ny  of  the 
people  inhabiting  in,  and  belonging  to^  the  faid 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  and  may  be  en- 
tered and  landed  in  any  port  in  this  kingdom, 
upon  payment  of  the  fame  duties  as  the  like  fort 
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of  goods  or  merchandize  arc  or  may  be  fubje^t 
and  liable  to,  if  imported  by  Bricifh  fubjcjfts,  in 
Britifh  fhips,  from  any  Britifh  ifland  or  planta- 
tion in  Amerita,  and  no  other,  notwithftanding 
fuch  goods  or  merchandize,  or  the  fliips  in  which 
the  fame  may  be  brought,  may  nor  be  accom- 
panied with  the  certificates  or  other  documents 
heretofore  required  by  law  :  — 

And  it  is  hereby  farther  ordered,  that  there  fliall 
be  the  fame  drawbacks,  exemptions,  and  bounties, 
on  merchandizes  and  goods  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  into  the  territories  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  as  are  or 
may  be  allowed  by  law,  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  like  goods  or  merchandize  to  any  of  the  illands, 
plantations,  or  colonies,  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  in  America, 

And  his  Maiefty  is  hereby  farther  pleafed  to 
order,  that  any  tobacco,  being  the  growth  or  pro- 
dudtion  of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  faid  United 
States  of  America,  may  (until  farther  order)  be 
imported  directly  from  thence,  in  manner  above- 
mentioned,  and  may  be  landed  in  this  kingdom; 
and,  upon  the  importer  paying  down,  in  ready 
money,  the  duty  commonly  called  the  Old  Sub^ 
fidy  (except  as  hcrtin after  excepted)  fuch  tobacco 
may  be  warehoufed  under  his  Majefty's  locks, 
upon  the  importer's  own  bond  for  payment  of  all 
t'.c  farther  duties  due  for  fuch  tobacco,  within 
the  time  limited   by  law,   according  to  the  ncc 
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weight  and  quantity  of  fuch  tobacco,  at  the  time. 
it  (ball  be  io  landed,  with  the  fame  allowances  for 
the  payment  of  fuch  farther  duties,  and  under  the 
like  reftridlions  and  regulations  in  all  other  refped^s, 
not  altered  by  this  ord^r,  as  fuch  tobacco  is  and 
may  be  warehoufed  by  virtue  of  any  a£t  or  afts  of 
Parliament  in  force ;  but  it  is  his  Majelly*s  pleafure 
nevcrthelcfs^  that  upon  the  importation  of  any  fuch 
tobacco  into  the  ports  of  London,  Briftol,  Liver- 
pool, Cowes,  Whitehaven,  Greenock,  and  Port 
Glafgow,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  manner  herein 
before  expreiied,  ihall  be  at  liberty,  until  farther 
order,  to  enter  into  bond  for  the  payment,  as  well 
of  the  duty,  commonly  called  the  Old  Subfidy, 
as  of  all  the  farther  duties  due  for  fuch  tobacco, 
but  without  any  allowance  for  prompt  payment  of 
the  faid  duty,  commonly  called  the  Old  Subfidy* 
or  any  other  of  the  duties  which  were  formerly 
payable  in  ready  money ;  and  that  if  any  tobacco 
which  has  been,  or  ihall  be  fo  imported,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  order,  from  the  territories  of 
the  faid  United  States,  into  the  faid  ports  of  Lon- 
don, Briftol,  Liverpool,  Cowes,  Whitehaven, 
Greenock,  and  Port  Glafgow,  (hall  be  afterwards 
taken,  within  the  time  limited,  out  of  the  warc- 
houfes  wherein  the  fame  (hall  be  fecured  under  hit 
Majefty's  locks,  in  manner  hereinbefore  diredted, 
at  cither  of  the  above  ports,  to  be  exported  di- 
re^ly  from  thence,  the  bonds  which  have  been  or 
ihall  be  entered  into  for  payment  of  the  faid  du- 
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Uies,  (hall  be  difcharged  in  the  manner  direfled  b^ 
tjbe  icveral  a6ls  of  parlianient  in  force. 

And  in  order  to  ft^pilitate  the  carrying  on  trade 
f^d  commerce  between  the  people  and  territories 
Ibclonging  to  the  Crown  of  CJre^t-Bric^in  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  including  in  that  defcription  the  Ba- 
luima  iQand^/  and  the  Bermifda  or  Somers  iflands^ 
Ifnd  the  people  and  territories  belonging  to  the  faid 
Uniied  States  of  America,  his  Majcfty  is  hereby 
farther  pleafed  to  Qrder,  that  pitch,  tar,  tiirpen^ 
tine,  hemp  and  flax,  mails,  yards  apd  bowfprits, 
ftaves^  heading  boards,  timber,  fhingles,  and  all 
pthcr  fpeci,e§  of  lumber ;  hor fcs,  neat  cattle,  (heep, 
(logs^  poultry,  apd  all  other  fpecies  of  live  dock 
fndlive  prqyifions-,  peas,  beans,  p9tatoes,  wheat, 
fiour,  bread,  t>ifcgit,  rice,  o^ts,  barley,  and  all 
Qther  fpecie?  of  grain,  being  th^  growth  or  pro- 
iJu<5^ion  of  any  of  the  faid  United  States  of  Ame- 
fica  may  (until  further  order)  be  imported  by  Bri- 
fiih  fubjedbs,  in  Britilh  built  ihips  owned  by  Ijis 
^ajeily's  fubjedts,  and  navigated  according  to 
law,  from  any  port  of  the  faid  United  States  of 
America,  to  any  of  his  Majeijy's  Weft  India 
illands,  the  Bahama  iftands,  and  the  Berfnuda  or 
Somers  illands ;  and  that  rum,  fugar,  m^laffes, 
coifee,  cocoa  nuts,  ginger  and  pimento,  may  (un- 
til fuch  order)  be  exported  by  Britilh  fubjedts, 
in  Britilli  (hips,  owned  by  his  Majefty's  fubjeds, 
and  navigated  according  to  law,  from  any  of 
the  faid  illands,  to  any  port  or  place  with- 
in 


ift  the  faid  United  States,  upon  payment  of 
the  fame  duties  on  exportation,  and  lubjeft 
to  the  like  rules,  regulations,  fecurities  and  re- 
ftriftions,  as  the  fame  articles  by  law  are  or 
may  be  fubjedt  and  liable  to,  if  exported  to' 
any  Britilh  colony  or  plantation  in  America ;  and 
the  bonds  and  fecurities  heretofore  required  to,  be 
taken  for  fuch  fhips  carrying  fuch  goods^  ^ball 
and  may  be  cancelled  and  difcharged,  upon  the 
like  certificates  as  are  required  by  the  above  re- 
cited aft  to  difcharge  any  bonds  given  in  Great  • 
Britain  for  the  due  landing  any  other  goods  in  the 
faid  United  States  of  America^ 

Aad  his  Majefty  is  hereby  faftlier  j>l^afe^<31S 
order,  with  the  advide  aforefaid,  that  the  faid  fe- 
veral  regiilitions  herein  comprized,  Ihall  j  in  all  re- 
fpe^s,  be  extended  to  fuch  fhips  and  goods  srt 
Ihall  have  been  brought  and  imported  from,  or 
may  be  entered  and  fhi^ped  for  exportation  to>= 
any  part  of  the  faid  United  States,  (ince  the  fai4 
,2oth  day  of  this  inftant  December.     , , ., ,  ,. 

And  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Comniif- 
fioners  of  his  Majefty's  Treafury,  and  the  Lords 
Commiffioners  of  the  Admiralty,  are  to  give  the 
necefTary  diredions  herein  as  to  them  may  rcfpec- 
tively  appertain. 

^        .    ,      :  Steph*  CottrelU 
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^H£  Tables  hereto  annexed,  fortHed  ftoththt 
Inoft  authentic  information  that  can  be  obtained^  hav6 
ttot  hitherto  been  publifhed,  or  brought  togettier  in  the 
iame  point  of  view.  They  may  be  ufefal  to  thofe  who 
idrifh  to  examine  the  ftate  of  Britifh  and  American  Com-» 
tnerce — ^thcy  may  help  to  remove  prejudice  and  vulgar 
error—- they  will  prove  that  our  country  does  not  en* 
tirely  depend  on  the  monopoly  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
Thirteen  American  States,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
Aecefiiiry  to  facrifice  any  part  of  our  Carrying  Trade 
lor  imaginsiry,  advantages  now  to  be  attained.  Many 
new  Tables  are  added  iince  the  laft  edition ;  feveral  of 
^e  former  Tables  afe  thrown  into  one ;  and  thofe  in 
iwhich  the  information  oould  be  confidered  in  any  degree 
4oilbtfal  ate  omitted.    , 
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Tortola     -      -  -  - 

New  Orleans     -  -  — 

Honduras     ~    -  ^  . 

Falkland  Iflands  -  - 

Bermudas     -     -  .  - 

Mufquito  Shore  —  — 
St.  Eullatia  and  St.  Croix 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  all  Rm  Indigo,  Tobacco,  Cochineal,  imported  Into  and  exported  from  Great  Britain 

England  from  Scotland,  and  the  particular  Countries  to  which  thefe  Artifcles 
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England,   1773. 


Africa            -        -  - 

Canaries  -  ~  ~ 
Denmark  and  Norway  - 
Eaft  Country 

Eaft  In<Ji<-'S     -       -  - 

riandcrs      -         -  ~ 

France     _     -       -  - 

Germany      -        -  — 

Greenland     -       ~  — 

Holland      -         -  - 

Ireland     _     -      -  - 
I/le  of  Man 

Jtaiy        .           -  _ 

IVIadeira      _         -  _ 

«■    ftrKigaf       -         -  - 

Poland     _       -       -  - 
Ruffia     -     -        - 

Spain           ■*      (   ""  ~ 

Streights      -         —  — 

Sweden        —           —  — 

Turkey         —        -  - 

f;                         Venice     —      -      -  — 
I                        Illand  of  Guernfey 
Ifland  of  Jerfey     - 

North  America,  viz. 

New  Providence     -  — 

Canada       —        -  — 

Carolina       -       —  - 

Florida     _      —      -  — 

Ceorgia     -      —    ~  - 
Hudfon's  Bay      - 

New  England       —  - 

Wcwfoundiand      -  - 

New  York      -       -  - 

Hova  Scotia     -     -  — 

Pennfylvania        -  — 
Virginia  and  Maryland  - 

Weft  Indies 
Antigui     —     -     - 

Anguilla     _     —    —  - 
Barbadoes      —      - 

Dominica      _       -  — 

Granada     _     -     -  - 

Jamaica     —     —     —  — 

Monfcrrat       -      -  - 

Nevis                    -  — 
St.  Kitts     -      -     - 

St.  I.uria       -        —  — 

St.  Vincents        _     -  _ 
St.  Martins  and  Demerara 

Si.  Thomas's     -     -  - 

Tobago     _      -      -  - 

Tortola     -      -      -  - 

New  Orleans      -     -  - 

Honduras     —     -      -  — 

Falkland  Iflands      -  - 

Bermudas     _     -    _  - 

Mufquito  Shore      -  - 
St.  Eul^atiaand  St.  Croix 
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Scotland,   1773. 


Exported.    [    Imported. 
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1279        10 
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Exported. 


8491   I   17 
335" 
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63    t    14 

7027   3 
"55   3 


40'    a    16 
2692    1    II 


England,   1782. 
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'35   3      3 
2404   I    14 


6114 
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76    I    19 
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1302  3  16 

56  1  4 

30  1 

1280  2  12 


1748     3         2 
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England,   1773. 


Imported.     Exported 
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»9 


J7i5  a   »  5357  3 


608 


S6  I  27 


664  I 


Imp. 


lb. 


67413 

15070 
656 

2100 

443 


1744* 


5760 

t 107660 

14685 
553S0 

I'339 

1800 

20945 
3432 


1000 
66782 
47883 


taoo 


4J793 

5000 
»7749 


Exp. 


lb. 


4023 
414 

44049 

4S727 
118770 

4635-! 
87701 

107527 
8;o 

735 

69347 
22IO 

47371 

'3333 
'3245 


148 


86 


Scot. 


Imj, 
It 


,  for  tw 
were 


DIG 


773 


Exp. 


lb. 


?ft 


81: 
7« 


34b 


Eiigla 


■Imp 
lb. 


»553 
780: 

233 


637 


2730 


13368 

'»553 

1307 


ir66 


I51855J604898  29241  — 


87 


»33« 

1 1 

1 
102 

•M 

884 

405 
378; 
642c 


a9C 


I5694' 


rom  Great  Brita 
which  thefe  Atti 

n,  for  two  Years,  viz.  from  Chriftmas 
ules  were  exported,  or  from  whence  they 

[772   to  Chriftmas   1773,  ^"^  from  Chriftmas 
were  imported,  iikewife  the  refpe£live  Year. 

177 

I   to   1782,  diftinguifhing 

I     N' 

D    I    G    0. 

T    0    B    A    C    C     0.     > 

COCHINEAL. 

England,   1773. 

1 
Sett. 

•773- 

England,  1782. 

1 

■Scot.  1781. 

1 

England,  1773. 

Scotland,   1773. 

England;  1781. 

Scotland,    17S:. 

Eng-  >:73; 

Scot  1773 

Eng.  1782. 

Scot.  1  7  S »,  • 

Imp. 

Exj). 

Im?. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 
lb. 

Exp. 
lb. 

Imp. 

Exp. 
lb. 

361 

2? 

8.3 

490 

-973 
4220 

5070 
7'3 

14665 

Imp. 

Exp. 

lb. 

67413 

15070 
656 

1 100 
443 

20 

1744* 

5760 

1 107660 

14685 
55380 

"339 
iSoo 

10945 
343* 

1000 
667S2 
478S3 

tioo 

43793 

5000 
»7749 

lb. 

4023 
414 

44049 

48727 
118770 

46352 
87701 

107527 

8  no 
735 

69347 
2220 

47371 
'3333 
'3245 

148 
86 

It 

181: 

7f 

7  lb. 

r- 

v- 

— 

lb. 

»5535 
78070 

2330 
6373 

17308 

300 
I  ISO 

'33683 

'»5533 
13070 

it66o 

875 

13368 

••5 

70 
1017 

1141 

8843 
4050 

37871 
64100 

1900 

lb. 
8167 

I2I2 
26701 

5*443 

40084 
1007 

33515 
12591 

S4» 
i£i36i 

lb. 

2803 

98  2 
207 

399* 

lb. 



lb. 

963707 
49840 

64 

54915181 
50 

'4 

lb. 
990873 

1573284 
165019 

539'5 

7150737 
73438S3 

"953577 

1521 

14371835 

1855923 

1378156 
too 

22048 
219721 

1076078 

15209 
562944 
161167 

98569 

6755 
1558 

4211 

I7'i6 
4830 

3358' 
8747 
3045 

7458 

"5 

11414 

7  "41 

3  "6; 

till 

1789J 
S91 

1871 

... 

•0373 
10155 

674 

lb. 

1651793 
7176 

41883981 

44 
44543050 

lb. 
811650 

14406240 
1981347 

14619050 
4333850 

16781 
10926I 

620 

1-892 

:i  14 

1121 

IS637 

35*1 
49  34 

1418 

lb. 

8017 

~~ 
14938 

46810 
105191 

114562 
619  1 1 

I 18169 

121586 

4578 

71130 

1928 
42039 

189402 

3174909 
1S570 

7103161 

lb. 
54447 

50497 
•5433 
14115 

107452 
124748 

I29915 

14907 

1048769 

30370 

1364 

3983 

64647 
600 

1604 

32580 
108 
365 

410 
'713 

9302 
i"i 

3671 

126S 
343 

lb. 
140S 
23,8 

3212 
I1750 

1015751 
3310 

1505057 
71176 

lb. 
921875 

1 304 

4905 
110 

600 
238 

3667 

306 
2S0 

9J4»95 

lb. 

1040 

5061 
4" 

161876 

407 
500 

169145 

lb. 

754 

9682 

1070 

35" 
1421 

14767 
799 

13  10 

«0 

9348 

TO  t 

53i 
231 

Ih. 
100016 

120 
3000 

10421 l 

lb. 

lb. 
5  + 

"5«»JJ» 

604898 

»9H 

— 

569443 

!55»»8957 

50386915 

46389518 

2519146 

16:4981 

44';3 

— 

54 

Cuftom-Houfc,  London,  May  1,  178a. 

JOIINTOMKYNS,    AfTiftant   Tnfpcaor-Ccncral. 

Cuftom-Houfc,  Eilliiburgli,  May  i,  1782. 

lU  C II A  R  D  GARDNER,  fur  the  Infpeaor  of  linporu  ai»d  Exporrt. 


¥, 


■'  ^'; 


m 


K    ! 


ft'iW 


i 

-  »i 
t 


-rriTTiTiinifBtiM""' 


I 


f 


^' 


t 


i 


>f  Imports  and  Exports, 


■*      r  \ 


I   ' 


-m 


AN   ACCOUNT  of  all  Sugar,  Rum  and  Coffee,  imported  Into  and  exported  from  Grent  Britain  for  two 
-  ticular  Countries  to  whi-li  thele  Articles  wer 


N  U  M  B  E 

jars,  viz.  from  ( 
ted,  or  from 


e  eipor 


S      U       G 

A       R. 

R         U 

M. 

England 

1773' 

1          Scotland,   1773- 

1 

England,   1782. 

Scotland,   1782. 

« 

England, 

«773- 

l(:land,i773' 

Sngland, 

1 

T 

Importc 

i. 

Exportet 

. 

1    Imported. 

E.x  ported. 

Imported 

Exported. 

Importc 

d. 

Exported. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

k.. 

Exp 

Imp. 

Galls. 

cwt.     qrs 

.lb 

cwt.    qrs 

.  lb 

cwt.  qrs,  lb 

cut.  qrs.  lb 

cwt.    qrs 

.  lb 

cwt.  qrs 

.  lb 

cwt.  qrs 

.  lb 

ev\t.  qrs.  lb 

Gallons. 

Galls. 

'(lis. 

G.alU.  i 

Africa         -         «        _ 

— 

z68 

10 

— 

— 

— 

'^5 

1 1 

— 

— ■ 

— 

131145 

— 

— 

— 

Canaries      -      _     _     _ 

— 

— 

— .. 

— 



— 

— 

— 



5«s 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark  and  Norway    - 

— . 

124   3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~. 

3373 

— 

— 

— 

Eaft  Country     -.      _     - 

— 

26 

— 

— 

— 

70 

2  I 

— 

— 

— 

4:93 

— 

— 

— 

Eaft  Indies      -       -      _ 

— - 

172    3 

16 

— 

— 

— 

379    I 

^4 

' 

— 

— 

25^03 

— 

— 

— 

Flanders     -      -      -     — 

— 

>5 

— 

— 

— 

1S65    2 

2O 

— 

— 

1052 1 

— 

-^ 

— 

France       -      _      _      _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

575 

— 

— 

-^ 

Germany      -     -     -     _ 

— 

1S14    1 

2 

— 

6;      2 

— 

2563   2 

8 

— 

1722    I    26 

— 

6S24 

— 

— 

.—. 

Greenland        -       -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

Holland      -      -      -     - 

— 

147    i 

'4 

— 

I      3    '0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1S108 

- 

3159T 

— 

Ireland       -      -      _      _ 

— 

13SS56    1 

4 

— 

5?5'3    1   *2 

— 

77812 

16 

— 

6735    «       8 

— 

',i'^-^%1 

— 

60374 

•..-.      1 

Ific  of  Man      -      -      - 

— 

1179    3 

2  I 

— 

— 

— 

796   3 

10 

— 

— 

— 

.:5  5'i 

— 

— 

"— 

Italy       _       -       _       - 

— 

174   3 

la. 

— 

— 

— 

7    1 

— 

— 

^^ 

r/j'  5 

— 

— 

~*~ 

Madeira       -       -     -     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"  ' 

Portugal     —      _      _     — 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

769 

— 

— 

"■  ■ 

Poland       _      _      _       _ 
Ruliia     ----- 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

- 

loi; 

— ~ 

__^ 

— 

— 



— 

252 

2  1 

— 

— 

— 

■9  =  5 

- 

—    j 

-*- 

Sjiaiu     —       -     -     -     — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

285    1 

— 

— 

— 

I  S  4 1)  11 

- 

534 

•— 

Strcights      —      —     _     _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47S 

- 

— 

•" 

Sweden       _      _     _     _ 

— 

2?4I     2 

21 

— 

8      3   =4 

— 

— 

— 

•^ 

— 

=  20 

— 

— 

■'■  ■ 

Turkey       _      _      -      - 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3370 

.^ 

— 

Venice      _      -      -      - 

— 

3!^'    3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

"~ 

— 

— " 

— 

i.;5  = 

— 

— " 

Ifland  of  Gucrufey    -    - 

— 

— 

— 

"~~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"— 

— 

— 

— * 

Idandof  Jcilly     '  -      - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— " 

— 

— " 

— " 

— 

— 

^ 

"~" 

North  America,  viz. 

New  Providence      -      - 

I 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

1005- 

— 

— 

— 

~" 

Canada       —       —      -      — 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

899    I 

1 1 

— 

9S    3    I.; 

■ — 

TO?; 

■*■ 

—      I. 

Carolma     -      -      -     - 

5'    • 

- 

— 

— 

87 1  =; 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1764 

9  so. 

«-4 

2:67 

""" 

Florida      -      -      -      - 

14   « 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— " 

— 

— 

1568, 

— 

— 

*~* 

Georgia      -      -      -     - 



So    t      7 

7  3 

— 

— 

"" 

— 

79 

133' 

— 

103 

' 

Hudfon's  Bay     -     -     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34   « 

"~~ 

— 

— 

544' 

-r 

■^ 

^~ 

New  England     -     -     - 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~" 

— 

9'7 

42: 

— 

~"^ 

Newfoundland       -        — 

I    2 

— 

S    3    24 

73 

-^ 

73 

12 

■^" 

140           9 

— 

1031 

— 

■ 

Kew  York       -       —       - 

— 

1    i 

5 

— 

1 

l;0 

— 

— " 

— 

337 

3'7 

4- 

— 

114 

Nova  Scoria      -      -      — 

— 

— 

— 

» 

— 

•5   « 

7 

^"" 

"          5 

— 

11  i| 

1 

■^ 

. 

3 

Pennfvlvania           —       — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"■^ 

35' 

"~ 

165 

\irginia  and  Maryland  — 

1019    3 

»4 

•    3 

12 

— 

SJ3        26 

— 

— 

— 

397 

7795 

73 

543  5 

Weft  Indies 

1 

?;5l 

14119S 

70 

Antigua     _      -      _      - 
AnguilU     -      -      -     - 
Barbadocf     -     -     -     - 

80SR5    I 

2  ; 

— 

30^0        23 

20   1    ir 

1491S1    1 
24421 

6 
9 

"■^ 

549S    I 

24 

171   3    24' 

3197 

— 

— 

1 109  1 1    1 

4 

I 

— 

II     2     14 

74636 

— 

■— 

— 

8619 

4Ji^ 

— 

*"" 

9573 

Dominica     -     -    -     - 

44113   I 

2 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

10951 

1  lOI 

>=*45' 

*~^ 

Granada     -      -     -    — 

19S  I  ;9   X 

21 



4= '9    I       7 

>J    '      3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63664 

222 

"^ 

Jamaica     -      -      -      - 
Monferrat     -     -     -     - 

l«l70qi     1 

7 

2 

40ii66    3    16 

43    «    »" 

654077   3 

20 

— 

56144    1 

9 

16   3    12 

1994478 

1514 

1  2  7j  1  2  1 

' 

129= 597 

35776 

z ; 

— . 

— 

— 

3126K   1 

•9 

— 

— 

— 

1343 

311 

— 

504 

Nevis     —     -     -      -     — 

2:430   I 

,  , 

— 

2939          9 

»          3 

32891    X 

12 

— 

— 

— 

4416 

■~" 

— 

'        " 

1  ii  J  0  7 

St.  Kilts     -      -      -    - 

:0536s    1 

iS 



4289    I    13 

i3        24 

165139   3 

— 

— 

— 

6664 

"03 

5S 

"~" 

90120 

8:44 

St.  Lucia      -     -     -     - 





— 

— 

9 '749 

— 

9185    I 

S 

41    1    24 

"— 

" 

"^ 

St.  Vincents     -      -      - 

5S691    1 

7 



=39*   3    «' 

II    2   J  7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2607  1 

1514 

107 

~~ 

St.  Martins  and  Demcrara 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22963 

1  1 

^" 

— 

•*"" 

■^■" 

""" 

1               ~ 

St.  Thomas's     -    -     - 

... 



— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

I        '  > 

"~" 

-" 

Tobago      _       -      _     - 
Toitola      _     -       -      - 
New  Orleans    -      -      - 

Iliinduiaa       —      -      -      — 

>4"13    1 

17 



— 

— 

30    3 

1 

— 

— 

. 

3'7l 

339 

— 

170 

i'Jiib   3 

S4 

- 

^■" 

— 

66411    3 

1 

— 

6541    1 

I 

2        16 

975 
37 

104 
618 

— 

— 

5770 

■*"" 

— 

,  ,,  , 

. 

1  alklr.nd  Ifland.      -       - 

— - 

— 

— 

"■"■ 

— 

"~ 

""^ 

■~* 

Ucrmud.^s      -     -     -     - 





— 

— 

99 

«4 

^■* 

""" 

5      lib 

■" 

Muf'juiti  Shore      -      - 
^t.  E'lOatia  and  St.  Croix 

i<.ix  1 

1  2 

I 

■4 

1 2 101    1    13 

— 

1903    1 

i6 

— 

117    1 

4 
tS 

— 

1 3 
Jl3«t3l 

Sjii5o3 

— 

— 

5  4  !  7 

1731644  3 

• 

145465 

70187   X   21 

56673    •    -5 

1315015    3 

17 

85176  1 

7 

574*7    3 

5939         »6 

1143655 

h^iiii 

\   ■3S:95ii 

N  U  M  B  E  R      II. 


for  two  Vars,  viz.  from  Cliriftmas  i77z  to  Chriftmas  1^73,  and  from  Chriftmas  1781  to  1782,  diftlnguifliirig  England  from  Scotland,  and  the  par- 
es were  sported,  or  from  whence  they  were  imported,  likewife  the  refpeftive  Year, 


>    «773- 


Exp. 


Galls 
131145 

3370 

4293 
25^0; 
I  o  5  2  I 

575 
68:4 

tSioS 
S  3  !>  -^  5  7 

I  7  3!' 5 

769 


u 


M. 


iftland,  1773.    England,   178; 


:ip. 

kiu. 


Exp 


'9^5 

I  Si)oy 

47S 

=  20 

3370 

.^2 

Galls. 


60374 


101 

5M 


Imp. 
Galls. 


Exp. 


Gallb.  I 
13287 

201 

219 

23664 

46424 


Scotland,    17S2. 


Imp, 


Calls 


767 
9  So 

156S 
233 
S4+' 
4" 

103  I 

3>7 
I  1 1 

7795 


4jf> 

I  lOI 

122 
1514 

3'2 

103 
'514 


339 

■  04 

618 


1-4 


73 


?5  5i 


ICI45' 

I  2  7H  2  ', 


iS«03li4Jt;5l  TWi'j. 


2267 
203 


265 

543  5 


114 
3 


14219S 

70 

9573 


095  597 

504 

ifij07 

90120 

S744 


I  79 
5770 


5-t3' 


455 
304 

—     I 

114113 

2  loTi 

I  707 

J 19 

5^3 

429 

640 

355 


'43655 
57* 

333 

9416 

4828 


489 
949 

4391 

»ii7 

166 
1619 


'"S°i 


126S03 


11790 


ijStjSi  39»i45;>5^743i  'S^i^' 


Exp. 


110907 


3953; 


2oS6 

121^9 

8941 


104 


»o6 


COFFEE. 


England,  1773. 


Scotland,   1773. 


Imported, 
cwt.  qrs.lb 

4    » 


Fur.  Planta, 
imported. 


cwt.  qrs.lb. 


Eafl  Indies, 
exported. 


Britilh  Plan 
exported. 


cwt.  qrs.lb 
I    22 


1S2 
13 


3 


For.  Planta 
exported. 


cwt.  qrs.lb. 
10  £  16 

1436  t  22 

57  i  I 


cwt.  qrs.lb. 


760  3  21 

452  z  8,26508  3 

604  3  I6I21S1 

248    8 


■493  • 


2  1: 


4  t 
359  «  f> 

'    3 
)7    14 

2  t  I  I 


-6/,   7. 

3 :  ;  3  I   t 

6  c  o  5  25 


7;  4? 


449S8  1  19 


8 -,6  s 


16 


Z  2  20 


I t3  Z  26 

zi  3  14 


2  2  16 


»  «  7 


60  3   6 

953  *  24 

97  «   3 

95  z   6 
»  3 

934  3  »3 
I  10  Z  12 

599 


Britiflj  Plan, 
imported. 


cwt.  qrs.lb, 


5789   »     5 

11$    z       I 

184        16 


BritifliPlan, 
exported. 


cwt.  qrs.lb. 


»S     "     16 


4     J     *♦ 


64     I      13 


IJ741        ib\  3899    I    14J43319         960S9       az{|  69     I       9I   15     >      ii 


The  particular  from  whence  imported,  or  where  ex- 
ported to,  have  not  been  diftinguiflied  in  the  ac- 
counts fcnt  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  of  this  year, 
viz.   1782.     The  totals  are  as  follows: 


Coffee  exported      - 
Ditto  imported      >■      - 


ENGLAND 

cwt.     qrs.  lb. 
Exported  Britilh  cofTec      -      -      -       24884     2       o 

Foreign     -      -      -      -  495 

Imported  Britiih      -     _     -     _ 

Foreign      -     -     -     -  44  J     J 


SCOTLAND. 

cwt.    qrs.  lb. 

-  -       4649      1  17 

-  -       1045     I  zo 


2     20 


18x00     a 


Cuftom  Houfc,  London,  May  i,   1783, 

J  O  H  N  T  O  M  K  Y  N  S,  Affiftani  Infpeaor-Genert!. 

Cuftom  Houfe,  Edinburgh,  May  i,  1783, 

RICHARD  0  AK  D N  LR,  for  Uic  Inff cAor  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
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Day  of  January,    1770,  and 


O    T    A    L. 


4072  cwt.  2  qrs, 

12  o 

4352  lbs.  at  4s. 
227,772  gallons, 
3,408,784  ditto,. 
34,529  lbs.   at  6i 
35,056  cwt.   I  ql 


196  calks,  at  2IJ 
133,800  lbs.  at  I- 
222,791  ditto,   lU- 
121,238  lbs.  at  d-. 

"  ->  »  nl       T  ,46.     •fl-prlilj        ^ 


jkiaa 


£' 

s. 

^. 

15204 

16 

44 

16 

9'9 
1138a 

4 
12 

170439 
863 

4 

4 

6 

4907S 

45809 

980 

6690 

16 
17 

!1 

»i  3P 

II 

3030 
22767 

19 
11 

321.^ 

14 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Goods  and  Produce  Imported  into  the  feveral  Provinces  in  North  Ameiica,  the  Iflai 

the  5th  of  January, 


Species  of  Mcrchandi/.e. 


Coffee,  Britifli 
Ditto,  foreign 
Indigo,  foreign 
MolaiTes,  Britifli 
Ditto,   foreign         -         -         - 
Pimento,  Britifh 
Sugar,  brown,  foreign 
Wine  of  the  Azores 
Annatta         -        -  -         - 

Cotton,  Britifli        -        -         - 
Ditto,  foreign         -         -         - 
Cocoa,  Britilh         _        -         - 
Ditto,   foreign         .         -         - 
Cafli  in  coin  .  -  - 

Fuftick         -  -         -         - 

Ginger,  Britifli         -         -         - 
Hides,  ditto  .  -  - 

Ditto,  foreign         -        -         - 
Ivory  _  -  -  - 

Iron,  old  -  -  -  - 
Limes,  Britifli  _  -  - 
Ditto,  foreign  -  -  - 
Logwood  «  -  -  - 
Lignumvitae  _  -  - 

Cedar  pofts         _         -         -         - 
Molafies,  duty  paid  at  Dominica 
Mahogany  -  -  " 


Negroes 

Pimento,  warchouled 

Rum  _         -         -  - 

Salt,  Weft-India 

Sugar,  brown,  Britifli 

Ditto,  clayed         -         -  - 

Ditto,  warehoufed 

Sarfaparilla,    Britifli 

Ditto,  foreign         -         -         - 

Skins,  calf  -  -  " 

Ditto,  deer  -  -  " 

Turtle,  fliell         -  ",„,",. 

Wine,  duty  paid  in  the  Weft  Indies 

Bees  wax         -         -         ~ 

Salt,  fouthern  parts  of  Luropc     - 

Barwood         -         -         -         - 

Ebony         -  -  -         - 

Ivory         -  -  "  ' 

Wax,  bees 

Dye  wood 

Hides        -        -         -  - 


FROiVl  THE  SOUTHERN  PARTS 
OF  EUROPE. 


Quantity. 


763,125  I  tons,  at  9s.  60I. 


521,225  buflicls,   at    IS 


Val 


ue. 


£' 


i.     d. 


4.809  17  7i 


26061     5 


71871     2  7i 


FROM  AFRICA. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


I,      5.  l 


2266  No.*     —         — 


4164  pieces,  nt  IS. 

3  tons,  1 1  cwt.  nt  4].  10s 
194  No.  and  5439  lbs. 
17225  lbs. 

70  tons,  at  cpi. 
166  No.  at  7s. 


90640 


208 

IS 
3270 

861 

3',? 
58 


4 
19  6 

'7 
5 


95369    7  ^ 


FROM  TH 


4072  cwt.  2  q 

12  o 

4352  lbs.  at  4! 
227,772  gallon 
3,408,784  ditt 
34,529  lbs.  at 
35,056  cwt.  1 

196  caiks,  at  '. 
133,800  lbs.  a 
222,791  ditto, 
121,238  lbs.  ai 
4S5>35i  ditto, 
3213I.  14s.  ftei 
362  tons,  9  cw 
637  o 

10168  No.  at 
11737  No.  at 
1573  lbs.  at  3s 
51  tons,  7  cwt 
2543  'barrels,  ; 
443  ditto,  at  ] 
3027  tons,  15 
68  tons,  10  cw 
827  No.  at  2s 
8908  gallons, 
814  tons,  14  f 
620  No.  at  4c 
886  lbs.  at  6d, 
3,888,370  gall 
500,484  buflie 
66,417  cwt. 

»47 

659 
16,424  lbs.  at 
;?I48  ditto,  at 
T28  No.  at  2s. 
3750  lbs.  at  IS 
230  ditto,  at  6 
3  tuns,  45  gall 
1200  lbs.  at  I! 


*■■  The    "niportalions  of   flavcs  is  this  year  conrKlcra1;ly 
under  the  medium  importation. 


:h  Ameiica,  the  lilands  of  Newfoundland,  Bahama  and  Bermuda,  between  the  5th  Day  of  January,    1770, 
the  5th  of  January,   1771. 


and 


I 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WEST  INDIES. 


Quantity. 


4072  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  at  8d.  —  — 

12           o          20                        —  — 

4352  lbs.  at  4s.  6d.         —  — 

227,772  gallons,   at  is.             —  -  — 

3,408,784  ditto,  at  IS.              —  -  — 

34,529  lbs.   at  6d.                 —  -  — 

35,056  cwt.  1  qr.  6  i  lbs.  -  — 

196  calks,  at  2I.  I2s.            —  —  — 

133,800  lbs.  at  IS.                —  —  — 

222,791  ditto,   IS.         —  —  — 

121,238  lbs.  at  6d.                —  —  — . 

4S5»35i  di"o»  at6d.            —  —  — 

3213I.  14s.  fterling.              —  —  — 

362  tons,  9  cwt.  4  lbs.  at  4I.    los.  —  — 

637            o         14         at  16s,  —  — 

10168  No.  at  7s.                —  — .  — 

II 737  No.  at  7s.                —  "~  — 

1573  lbs.  at  3s.                   —  —  — 

51  tons,  7  cwt,                —  —  — 

2543  barrels,   at  15s.                —  —  — 

443  ditto,   at  15s.                  —  —  — 

3027  tons,    15  cwt.  at  4I.  los.  -  — 

68  tons,  10  cwt.  at  4I.  los.         -  —  — 

827  No.  at  2s.                   —  — 

8908  gallons,  at  is.              —  — 

814  tons,  Hftone,  and  1,231,514  fq"«  f^et.  — 

620  No.  at  40I.  — 

886  lbs.  at  6d.                    —  «_  — 

3,888,370  gallons,  at  2s.  3d.         «  —  — 

500,484  bufhels,   at  IS.  — 

66,417  cwt.   3  qrs.   3lbs.  at  il.  15s 


147  I 

659  2 

16,424  lbs.  at  2s. 
15148  ditto,   at  2s. 

T28  No.    .It  2S.  61I. 

3750  lbs.  at  IS.  — 

230  ditto,  at  6d.  — 

3  tuns,  45  gallons,  at  Col. 
1200  lbs,  at  IS. 


12        at  2I.  5s.         — 

19  and  40  hhds.  315  lbs,  at  il 

3d.  - 


8s 


Value. 


£. 

15204 

4+ 

979 
11388 

170439 

863 

49078 

980 
6690 

11139 
3030 

22767 

3213 
1631 

5=9 

3558 
4107 

235 

153 

1907 

33^ 
13624 

274 

82 

4454 

20280 

24400 

22 

437441 

25024 

1 16231 

331 
2365 

1847 

354 
16 
1B7 

1 1 

190 
60 


16 
16 

4 
12 

4 

4 

16 


II 

19 
II 

14 

14 
16 

19 
19 
10 

5 
5 

17 
5 

14 


3 
12 

4 
2 

10 

10 

14 

3 

10 
5 


({ 


TOTAL. 


6  i  lbs.       — 


4072  cwt.   2  qrs.  24  lbs. 
12  o  20 

4352  11«-  — 

227.772  gallons, 

3,408,784  ditto. 

34,529  lbs. 

35,056  cwt.   I  qr.       _ 

763  tuns,  125  I  gallons.  — 

i96cafk.s.  —  — 

1 33,800  lbs.  — 

222,791  ditto.  ■— 

121,238  ditto.  — 

455)351  ditto.  —  — 

3213I.  14s.  fterling.  — 

362  tons,  9  cwt,  4  lbs,  — 

637         14  — 

10,168  No.  —  — 

11,737  ditto.  -  -— 

1573  lbs.  ~  — 

51  tons,  7  cwt.  — 

2543  barrels.  — 

443  ditto.  —  — 

3027  tons,   15  cwt.  — 

68  10  — 

827  No.  —  — 

8908  gallons.  — 

814  tons,    14  ftone,  and  1,231,514 
2887  No.  —  '   — 

886  lbs.  — 

3,888,370  gallons.  — 

500,484  builiels.  — 

66,417  cwt.   3  qrs.   3  lbs.  — 


12 
19 


147  I 

659  2 

16424  lbs, 
31 48  ditto.  — 

128  No.  — 

37  50  U»s.  — 

230  ditto.  — 

3  tuns,  45  gallons:. 

12CO  11)3. 

521,225  bufliels. 
4164  pieces.  — 

3  tons,   1 1  cwt. 
194  No.  and  5439  lbs. 
17,225  lbs.  — 

70  tons.  — 

166  No.  •— 


and  40  hhds. 


&     ^'    '♦• 

— 

15204  16 

— 

44  16 

9' 9  4 

— 

11383  12 

— 

170439   4 

— 

863  4  6 

— 

49078  16  7i- 

— 

45809  17  7£ 

— 

980 

— _ 

6690 

— 

II  3P  II 

— 

3030  19 

— 

227O7  11 

— 

3213  H 

— 

1631    8 

— 

509  u 

— 

3558  16 

— 

4107  19 

235  19 

•— 

153  1° 

— 

19'-^/  5 

—— 

33^  5  ^ 

— 

13^124  17  6 

— 

274  5 

8-  14 

— 

4-t54 

.  feet. 

20280    6 

— 

1 15040 

— 

22  3 

— 

437441  12   6 

25024  4 

— 

116231  2  2 

331  10  4 

3^1'-- 

2365  10  9 

1847  14 

— 

354  3 

— 

16 

187  10 

— 

'I  5 

— 

190  14  3 

— 

60 

26061  5 

20H  4 

— 

15  19  6 

— 

3:70  17 

8O1  5 

— 

3'5 

50  2 

/ear  confulcrall/ 


949656    7    6 
Ciiftom  Houfc,  Bofton,  iftof  Oftobcr,  1771, 

THOMAS    IRVING, 

Infpcftor  General  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  Amciicn.  and  Rcglftcr  of  Shipping. 


1123096  I.:  1 1 


♦i'lf* 


*•■ 


I 


B.r 


■r  n   'ii 
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AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Quantity,  with  an  Eftimate  of  the  Value  at  the  Ports  of  Exportation,  of  all  the  GooJs  and  Produce  exported  from 

January,   1770,  and  the  5th  of  Janus 


Species  of  Merchandize. 


Afhes,  pot  —  — 

Ditto,  pearl  — 

Annetta  —  — 

Apples  —  — 

Axes  —  — 

Brick*  —  — 

Bran  —  — 

Chaifcs       _     —  — 

Chairs,  riding  — 

Waggons  —  — ' 

Cortex,  elutlieria  — 

Ditto,  vvinteranus  — 

Candles,  ipermaceti  — 

Ditto,  tallow  — 

Ditto,  wax  — 

Coals,  American,  from  North  Ilampfl 
Cyder  and  beer  — 

Caftorium  —  — 

Capillaire  —  — 

Chocolate  — 

Cordage,   American  — 

Earthen  ware  — 

Filli,  dried  —  — 

Ditto,  pirkled  — 

rias  feed  —  — 

Houfe  furniture,  chairs  — 

Cafes,  drawers  — 

Deiks  — 

Tables  — 

Grain,  viz.  Corn  — 

0<is  — 

Wheat  — 

Genfang  —  — 

Ground  nuts  (South  Carolina) 
"irindftones  —  — 

Icmp  — 

loney  —  "" 

iriides  —  ~ 

Horns  — 

Hay  —  — 

Iron,  bar  — 

Ditto,  caft  — 

Ditto,  pig  —  — 

Ditto,  wrought 
1  ndigo  — 

Lamp  black  — 

Lime,  tjuick        — 
Leather,  tanned  — 

Barley  —  — 

Oil,  whale  — 

Ditto,  linfecd  — 

Ove,  copper  — 

Ditto,  lead  —  — 

Provii'.ons,  viz.  Bread  and  hour 
Beef  and  pork 
Butter         — 
(Jheefe         — 
Hams  — 

Meal  — 

Potatoes  — 

Rum,  New  England  — 

Rofin  —  — 

Reeds  —  — 

Rice  —  — 

Ditto,  duty  paid  — 

Rough  rice  — 

Sugar,  loaf,  American,  — 

SaHafras  —  — 

Snake  root  — 

Silk,  raw  — 

Soy  —  • 

Soap  — 

S»go  powder  —  — 

S'ones,  fawcd  — 

Starch  ■_ —  — 

Shoes,   Amerl'  an  — 


live 


GREAT     BRITAIN. 


(^lantity. 


1 173  tons,  I  cwt.  1  qr.  41b.  at  30I. 
736         14  I        2       at  40I. 

1 94  lbs.  —  — 


1 65 1 2  lbs.    at  6d. 
2225  lbs,    at  6d.       — 
48C5  lbs.  at  H.  3d. 


7465  lbs.   at  4«.  6il 
73  hhds. 


220S6  quintals,  at  125. 
I  23  liarreis,  at  13s. 
6780  \  bulhcls,  at  2s.  3d, 


Vak 


£■  s. 
3S'9'  18 
29468  10 

33  '9 


7i 
7 


412  i6 
55  »2    6 

304    «     3 


1679  '2    ^ 
219 


13251   12 

92    5 
762   lO     I 


1 1739  bulliels,  at  y,  6 J. 
74604  lbs.  at  4d. 


86  tons,   1  qr.  141b.  at  il,  1 05. 
icSo  H's.   at  gd.  — 

2651  No.  at  7s.  — 

62136  No.  at  iSs.  — 

2i02tons,6cwt.  3qrs.  I4lbs.  at  I  si. 
5747  tons,  4  cwt.  at  5I.     — 
584593  ll^s.  at  4s.  6d.  — 


5202  tuns,  33  gallons,  at  15I. 

165  gallons,  at  4s.  6d.         • — 

40  tons,   13  cwt.  at2il.   — 

612  — 

162  Jft  a'  nl-    — 


57  bufhelt,  at  3!. 

600  gallons,  at  is.  3d. 
195  barrels,  at  il.  5s. 
42600  No.  at  i8s. 
74073  barrels,  at  2I.  5'. 


73  tons,    iQcwf.   I  qr.  at  28I. 

9'8o-ll>s.   at  IS.  6d.  — 

5  1 1  lbs.  9  oz.  at  jl.  — 

47  5  dozen,  at  2I.  14s.  — 

34  barrels  and  407B  lb':,  at  3s.  6d. 


2056    6     6 


1243 


8 


129  II     3 

40  10 
927  17 
55  i!i    9 

3'535     S    I 
28736 

'31533    8    6 


78031   19     3 

37     2     6 

853  '3 

82  10 

2890  16 


171 


37  "O 
243  '5 
36     6     9 
1 6666 1     5 


2070  19 

73  >'3 
54'   >i     3 
128     s 

1903  13 


60  bis.  at  5s. 


450  lbs. 


IRELAND. 


Quantity. 


VaU 


450  at  I2S.  — 
25  barrels,  .at  I  5s 
305083  bulh.  at  2'-. 


3'' 


I50buflicls,  atis.6d. 
i49985bu&,at3^.6^ 

4410  lbs.  — 

i6co  No.  — 

85  tons,  5  cwt.  at  15' 
267  tons,  10  cwt. 


22  tuns,  64  gallons 


£■    '.d 


28  2  i 


270 
18  15 
34321  16  t 


26247  7  t 

165  7  ( 

I  8  I 

1273  '5 

'337  10 


SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE. 


Qiianlitv. 


14167  lb?,  at  IS.  3d.     — 


1630 


at  sd. 


50  lbs.  at  (>!. 


431386  quintals,  at  i:s. 
307  i  barrels,   at  15s. 
749  ditto.  — 


No.  9.   at  2I.  los.  — 

No.  6.  at  io<.  — 

175221  bvthfls,  at  IS.  6.1. 
34.21  ditto,  at  1:-. 
588561  i  ditto,  at  3s.  6d. 


3600  lbs.  at  9J.  — 

47  tons,  12  cwt.  at  2!.  — 
10  — 

2  3  qrs.   16  lb. 


V.-ilue. 


L-     ^-   d^ 


885    8     3 


I   17    6 


2-8331   12 

2  :;o   I  2     o 
'U     5     3 


22  10 

3 

13141  II 

11  I 

102998  4 


'35 

9  5     4 
7   10 


3.^3 


16  2 


3< 


;583tons,  2cwt. 


lib. 


bis. 


7931  gallons       — 


394'4     4  9 


114 


495  13  9 


268  bidhcls,  at  as.  4d. 
1 74  tuns,  207  gallons 


I&50t  tons,    10  cwt.    I  qr. 
244  J-  at  2I.  2s.  6d. 


45310  gallons 

3000  reeds 
36296  \  barrels 


_  600  lbs.  at  7  i  d. 
2  tons,   10  cwt. 


527549     8   loi 


io+3i3    a  8!l 


550  lbs.  at  6d. 
4000  lbs.  at  M. 


32     5     ' 
2622     6     7 


203516  12    ( 

5'9  II    : 


2831  17   ( 

2    14 

8i6r7     2     < 


1^  15 

70 


13  15 


100 


I668038  18 


nd  Produce  exported  from  the  Icvcral  Provinces  of  North  America,  the  Ifl.iiids  of  Newfoundland,  Bahama  and  Bermuda,  between  the  5th   Day   oi 
770,  and  the  5th  of  January,   1771. 


iRN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE. 

A  F  R  I  C  A. 

I5RITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WEST  INDIES. 

TOTAL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

lantiiv. 

Value. 

Ciiian'ity. 

Valuf.       : 

Qiianiity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

/:•   ^-  '^^ 

L-    ^.  '/•, 

L-      -    A 

I.      s       d 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

—             1 

1173  '°"s,    I  cwt.   I  qr.  4  lb. 

— 

35191   18     7J; 

^     ■■ 

. 



— 



— 

■ — 

—             1 

736           14           I          2 

— 

29468  10     7 

. 

I 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

—             1 

'94                           — 

— 

33  '9 

_ 

i 

— 

— 

— 

'13  barrels,  at  5s. 

— 

20  15 

143    ^,                 — 

— 

35  '5 

„ 

— 



— 

— 

2033  No.  at  3s. 

— 

304  19 

2033  No.             — 

•— 

304  19 

■— > 

3000  No.  at   I' 

-S. 

I  16 

1155615   at  I2S. 

— 

957  "  II 

1158615                 — 

— 

959    7  II 

— 

_« 

__ 



1 10  bulhcls 

— 

426 

no                    — 

— 

426 



__ 

__ 

44  No.   at  20I. 

— 

880 

44                        — 

— 

880 





— 

28  No.  at  15I. 

— 

480 

28                        — 

— 

480 



._-, 



) 

41  No.  at  15I. 

— 

610 

41                        ~ 

— 

6:0 

. 





— 

— 

— 

16512                 — 

— 

412  16 

3 

.,,    . 





6818  lbs.  at6d. 

— 

170    9 

'P43                      — 

— 

226    I    6 

t  IS.  3d.     — 

885    8     3 

7905  Ibs- 

— 

494-     1  3 

351625  lbs.  at  IS.  3d. 

— 

21976  II     3 

379012                     — 

— 

23688     4    6 

t  cd.          — 

33  »9    2 

240 

— 

.   S 

57550  at  5d. 

— 

1 198  19    2 

59420  lbs.                      — 

— 

1237   18     4 

J 



: — 

3  io  at  IS. 

— 

16 

320                       _ 

—' 

16 



- 



— 

20  chaldron,  at  il.  5s. 

— 

25 

20  chaldrons                — 

— 

25 



. 

, 



2143  barrels,  at  5s. 

— 

535  IS 

2143  barrels                — 

— 

535  15    ^ 

_ 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7465  lbs.                 — 

— 

1679  ^^    " 



.__ 



— 

— 

— 

7  "{hhds.                     — 

— 

219 

?                                    ~ 

I  17    6 

50  lbs. 

— 

I   17  6 

560  lbs. 

— 

21 

660  lbs.                    — 

— 

24  'S 









2  tons,  10  cwt.  at  30!. 

— 

75 

2  tons,   10  cwt.                 — 

— 

75 



__ 



27  hhds.   166  biifliels 

— 

200 

27  hhds.   166  bufhels 

— 

200 

italc.    nt  I  ""S. 

a-'S;-?!   12 

...  - 

— 

— 

2o6c8i  \  at  io<. 

— 

103040  15 

660C03  *                   — 

— 

375393  '7    ^ 

s.   at  I  ^s. 

.i^o  12     0 

^i  barrels 

— 

23    5 

29582  barrels,  at  15s. 

■ — 

221S6  10 

30068  i                       — 

— 

22551     7    0 

^i   ••'•  ■  J  • 

«4     5     3 

J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

312612-1                  — 

— 

35168  18     1 





— 

— 

1340  No.  at  10?. 

— 

670 

1340  No.                  — 

— 

670 



,     .. 



. — 

— 

12  No.  at  2!.  los. 

— 

c,3° 

12  No.                 — 

— 

33 

.    IG;.                ' 

22  10 

, .  . 

— 

— 

327  No.  at  2I.  10s. 

— 

817    lO 

330                     — 

— 

840 

3          , 
13141   II     0 



. 



202  No.  at  10s. 

— 

lOI 

208                                — 

— 

104 

»L-l5.   at  IS.  (''"t. 

^.0  lbs. 

— 

1  10 

402958  \  bufhels 

— 

30221  17    9 

578349  i             — 

— 

43376    4    3 

nt    1 1.                — — 

]    I     I 

. 

— 

— 

21438  ditto 

— 

1071   18 

24859            — 

— 

1242  19 

tto,  at  ss.  6 J. 

102998     4    4; 

— 

— 

— 

955  ditto,  at  3s.  6d. 

"^■~ 

169    2    6 

8512401             — 
74604              — 

— 

131467        10;, 
1243    8 



_^ 



— 

— 

234  ditto,  at  3s. 

— 

35    2 

234             — 

— 

35    2 



. 

— 

— 

144  No.  at  5s. 

— 

36 

144              ^ 

— 

36 





. 

— 

— 

— 

86  cwt.   I  qr.   14  lbs. 

— 

129  II     3 

gj.                = 

I  iS 



, — 

~ 

1986  lbs. 

— 

74     9     6 

|i  1076  lbs,                  — 

— 

415    7 

.;  J 



. . 

,  , 

10  No. 

— 

3  10 

2661                           — 

— 

931     7 

_— . 

___ 

, 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63756                         — 

— 

SI     1    ^ 

cwt.  at  2!.  — 

95     4 

.. 

— 

— 

5  tons,  7  cwt. 

— 

10  14 

52  tons,  19  cwt.            — 

— 

105  18 

7  10 

1 3  tons 

, — 

45 

272  tons,   19  cwt.    1  qr. 

3  lbs. 

4094    9    a 

2464              I           1 7  lbs. 

— 

36960  17     3 

3  qrs.    l6  lb. 

23s 

— 

— 

2                           2 

22 

30  10    6 

2               32  qrs.    10  lbs. 

— 

32  13  11 







3  tons 



15 

6017             14 

— 

30088  10 









8         7  cwt.  I  qr.   12  lbs. 

a.  20I. 

167     7     I 

8            7          I          12 

— 

167     7     1 



^  - 



— . 

83  lbs. 

— 

18   13     6 

584672                     — 

— 

131551     2 



, 

. 



3^3  barrels,  at  gd. 

— 

14    7    3 

383  barrels                — 

— 

14    7    3 

, 

, 

— 



6391  budiels,    at  is.  6d. 

— 

479    6    6 

6391                         — 

— 

479    6    6 



— 





15324  lbs.  at  gd. 

— 

383    2 

15324  lbs.                  — 

— 

383     2 

at  2s.  41I.  — 
)7  gallons     — 

32    5    4 
2622    6    7 

— 

— 

— 

268  tuns,  78  i  gallons 

—"■ 

4024  13    9 

268  bulhels                — 
5667  tuns,    130  \  gallons 

"■" 

32 
85012  15    9 

/ 



— 

— 

7  ditto,  230  1-  ditto 

— 

-150  '5    9 

8             152  i 

— 

487  18     3 

^__ 

_^ 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40  tons,   1 3  cwt.             — 

— 

853  13 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

612                     — 

— 

82  10 

10  cwt,    1  qr. 
at  2I.  2s.  6J. 

203516  12    9 

71  tons,    16  cwt.    •;  qvs. 

79'^    4  3 

23449  tons,  4  cwt.    I  qr. 

16  lb. 

257941     8    4 

45868  tons,  9  cwt.   2  qrs.   16  lbs. 

— 

504553     6     I 

438  \  bufhcls 



93'   '"^  3 

2870             7            3 

64583  14    4i 

:    2.870            7           3        and  683 

barrels. 

66035     I   loi 

J     J                0 

300  fbs.   at  5J. 

— 

6     5 

167313  lbs. 

— 

3485  13    9 

1 676 1 3  lbs.             — 

— 

3491   18    9 

__^ 

-_ 

— 

55997  ilitto,  at  4s. 

— 

933    5    8 

55997  ditto                 — 

— 

933    S    S 



^.^ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95                      - 

— 

285 



, 

— 



4430  buftiels,  at  as. 

— 

433 

44.^0                   — 

— 

443 



..  - 





3382  ditto,    at  9d. 

— 

126  16     6 

3382                     - 

— 

126  16    6 

lis                 — 

28:1   17    6 

292966  gallons 

— 

iS.^10     7  f' 

?  574  gallons 

— 

160  17    6 

3492S1               - 

— 

21836 

0             ' 



— 

— . 

28  barrels 

— 

35 

223  barrels              — 

— 

278  15 

2  14 
816^17     2    6 

^^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45600                     — 

— 

39         9 

'fcls               **^ 

117  bis. 

— 

2()3     5 

38066  \  ditto 

— 

87674  12    6 

149453       ,           -    . 

— 

336269    5 

/ 



1966  barrels,  9006  cwt. 

22  lbs. 

4423  10 

1966  barrels,  containing  9006  cwt 

.    22  lbs. 

4423  10 

,      ■ 

. 

,.  . 

8200  i  buflifls,  at  is.  6d 

— 

615    9 

8200  \  buflicls                   — 

— 

615    9 

7  i  d. 

cwt.             — 

i"S  15 

70 

11  JO-  lbs. 

— 

4')  17  f' 

8548  lbs.   at  7  \  d. 

— 

267     2    6 

10648                  — 

— 

332  15 

84  diuo 

_- 

I      I 

— 

— 

— 

76  tons,   10  cwt.            — 

— 

2142 

1          ■"" 

— 

— 

30  lbs. 

— 

2    5 

lOIO                          — 

— 

7S  IS 







— 

— 

— 

541  lbs.    19  oz.            — 

— 

541  11     3 

^,^ 

..« 

„„ 

10  {  dozen,  2I.  14s. 

— 

28    7 

58  dozen                     — 

— 

156  12 

AJ                     

'3  '5 

1000  lbs. 



25 

85035  li)S. 

— 

2125  17      c 

86585                      — 

— 

2164  12    6 

UUa 

_ 

— 

S46ditto 

— 

148     1 

4942  lbs.   34  barrels 

— 

2051   14 



'           ,  - 

— 

_« 

74397  No.  at  3d. 

— - 

929  19    3  J  74397  No.              — 

— 

929  19    3 

t  W.             — 

100 

... 

— 

— 

18359  lbs. 

' — ■ 

458  19    6  J223S9                 — 

— 

558  19    6 

.' 

— 

3149  pairs,  at  25.  6d. 

393  12    6 

|3i49  pairs                   — 

393  12   a 

668038  18  10 

239+7      ^^   .1 

120298    8  II] 

i 944833        \\ 

1! 

m 

V 

^WP' ' 

'  ^i 

nir 

il^Ki  , 

'  i 

Wmi  ' 

l^^-l  i 

1  -^ 

;J^i|'  i 

1! 


m, 

)m 

m 

m 

m 

i 

f 


!:«■     S* 


•il  tr 


•li 


lil: 


V    \ 


J 


a 


i« 


•r 


' 


It 


I 


i  I 


Species  of  Mcrchnncll/e. 


GREAT     BRITAIN. 


(Quantity. 


thip  (lufF  — 

l)ii':ons  — 

Pcafo  and  heans         — 
S'aval  ftores,  viz.   Pitch 
Tar,  common 
Ditto,  !;rcL-n 
Turpcniine 
Marts  — 

Yards         — 
Bov.'l'prits       — 
Live  ftock,  viA  Cattle 
Horlcs         — 
Poultry         — 
Sheep  and  hcgs 
Jkir.s,  viz.  Deer,  drcll 
Ditto,  raw 
Calf         — 
Seal  — 

Tobacco  — 

Turpentine  oil         — 
Tallow  and  lard  — 

Tortoilc  ilitU         — 
Turtle  (Irom  Bahama) 
Turnery  — 

W.ix,   bees  — 

Whale  finn  — 

\\alnut,   black         — 
Lui;i!'er,  Ixiards,  5^c.  pine 
Ditto  oak 
Clapboards 
Cedar  boar.Is 
A\'ood,  tiic 
Blocks         — 
Boats         — 
BnoiilS  — 

Hoops  

Ditto,   truls 
Uandi'pikes 
HL-nle  tramcs 
I.ith  wood  — 

l.alli'!  — 

f'oft*,  ctdar  — 

Oars  — 

Staves  and  hcadin  . 
i(liin(;lts  -- 

Sliook  hogdieads         — 
Spars  — 

Ship  pumps  — 

TrunnelU  — 

TiinlH.r,  pine  — 

Diiio,  oak  — 

Ditto,  maple  — 

Ditto,  wheel  — 

Ditto,  cedar  — 

I.ofkftiieks  — 

Fuii>,  value  — 


.  otton  — 

Joco«  — 

JlftlWOOll  — 

Nortec  — 

•unick  — 

iiinger  ■— 

Ivoty  and  tcclh         — 
Xogttood  — 

iigniimvit.x  — 

'.iflick  (from  B»liama) 
lolalles  — 

laliogany  — 

[)itto,    Ixdpodt         — 
bf;^roi-j  — 

[inictiio  — 

Wc(l-Indi» 
iigar,  brown,  lortipn 
litto,  Britilli  — 

•rfapatill*  — 

^int  of  jhc  Azorei 


Broi'iht  forward 


8265  barrels,  at  7s. 
78ti5  ditto,  at  6s. 
655  barrels 
15125  ditto,  at  8s. 
20J7  '  ton<.  No.  289 
418  tons,   20  No.   at  J 
598  and  No.  25 


1.  — 


llwny 


S^4^^7  '  lbs.   at  2S. 
485^75  ditto,  at  IS.  id. 


84997  Iingflieads  2  \  d.  and  2  J  d.  per  !!). 

I  1  barrels,  at  2I.  io>.              —  — 

Hoo  lbs.  at  5  J.              —  — 

59^  ditto                   ^  — 

10700  ditto,    at  5d,                  —  — 

62794  ditto,   at  IS.              —  — 

I  12971  ditto,   at  5s.  6d.  — 

68  tuns,  22  feet,  ami  1C04  fqiiare  feet,  at  30s.  60s.  m. 

4(;;95c6  feet,  at  26«.  in.         —  — 

I  ;4i3^7  ilitto,   at  2I.  l-v.  — 

I500ilitio,  St  2I.  in.              —  — 

31 176  ditto,  at  3I.              —  — 


lS(,  12  No.   at  i!.  5;.  — 

4451  N'--  =t  4  I  '!•  — 

4;5  '  cords,   at  i6s,  — 

18000  No.  at  7-.  — 

No.  «,  at  SI.  — 
97953  iVet,  at  6'.  5s.  — 

492102c  ilitto,    3I.  — 

1 8-. JO  diiio,  at  S>.  — 

567  No.  :,t  4«.  — 

451)00  No.   ai  1  5<.  — ~ 

IC582  ton>,    .'  I,tt,  at  ?s. 

3710  .>8  at  18s. 

'()b6  yt  at  1 8s. 

464  pairs,   at  4  1.  — 

iri'i  tons,   5  kit,   at  ll.  5s.  — 

21000  No.  at  4d,  — 


34715  lbs.    IS.                  —  — 

ICOO  ditto,    (>d.                     —  — 

1  ton,   17  c«i.  .11  4I    10.  — 

957  tons,  II  cwt.   I  qr.  4I.  10%  — 

}6  cwt.   2  iir.    14  lb.  at  ids.  — 

No.  23'),  and  2780  lbs.  at  js.  — 

2805  tons,  3  cwt.  2  qr.  at  4I.  I0«.  — 

J65          14           I         at  4I.  ici.  — 

887  tons,  6  feet,  and  9P585J  f«iu.iic  fitl,  at  ^d. 

No.  20,  at  I  OS.                —  — 

8^o8  lbs.  at  6d.                —  — 

36631  jialUmi,  at  "i.  3d.          ^  — 

171a  cwt.  2ijr.   ittlb.   ll.  8i.  — • 

l3JQ19lb>.   as.  3d.               —  — 

4910ns  61  1  Ralioni,  at  60I.  <— 

14O  tuai,  18  t-wt.  4I.  101.  •" 


Value. 


527549    8  io{ 


2892  15 

23434  10 

261     4 

6050 
15000 

438 
623 


3 '434  '? 
10285  14    ; 


90498 1  14 

27  10 

16  13    4 

29  13 


I  R  K  L  A  N  D. 


Q^iantitv. 


i8j  lbs.         — 


19121 

105   IS   II  I 


I   98c  lbs.         — 


6421 

2603 

V 


6  tons 
7     I  :i72cHo  feet 
7     6    !25676l  ditto 

r   - 

10    6  ■!  — 


4:  II 

8.S  4  I 

.S44  8 

0  0 

5  4 

612  4  2 

7  4 

34  8  U 

4  .■;2  "f>  5 

3-.1')  •'  7 

(ii8  J.  2 

7  14  8 

245  i  ' 

91485  14  9 


1686654     4     6 


8     6     6 


!82S:6.'.   flCt 


4;'^o  No.  —  — 

53  ton-  —  — 

10  5  teet  — 

11  '.19  p.iiis,   loo  Ills  — 


4650  11 


4'J'9 


1\ 


2i«7    18 

I  »'".■!      i     'I 
1 64  5    1 9      I 


1704^'     I     3 

ai2   14 

4 1  .>  I     2 
2397   14     (■' 

^>i54  11  10 
6(1 1     I 

65860     0     9 1 

175    514   II     3! 


V.iluc. 


104053    2     8 


18  10 


sovjTHirm  parts 

hUROl-'E. 


Qjantiiy. 


7327  bar.  at  il.  5s. 
l4r~ro  ropes,  at  .ul. 
1046  bujhels,  at  4d. 


549 


')4  '7     5 
641   iS 


S4S6     5     8 


'3  '3 


50529  lbs.        — 


461578  feet 
24500  lbs. 


I)  cwt.  -—  — 

1 87  ton-,  iofi.\  157697  fii.  ft. 
5  leU  —  — 

10704  S'S'Ipi"      —        — 
4  tons,  165  gallons  — 


II4.178   13     (1 


'     7 


3='94  14    3 
i   10 


1:04     4 


'  I  >     5     I 


4698     5   10 
ii»776  17    4 


•/072  No.        — 


1680403         — 
32000  — 

549  No.  at  2s.  od. 
14  ditto  — 


64  1  tons 

10  3  feet 


19184  lbs.  at  Ol. 


40 


cwt.  20  lb.  at  16s, 


674  tons,  1 6  cwt.  I  <ir, 
5  tons  — 


2103  feet,  at  3.1. 


2521  Hi!.  — 

9151  ^atloni,  2s.  3 J. 

396  ton«,  acwt.at  351 
15387  lb..    21.  3d. 


10 


(/ 

SOLTHIRN   PAkrS  OF       ' 
l-.UROFE. 

A  1'  R  1  C 

.\. 

»R1TIS!!   AM)  FORKICiN  WESl'  INDU 

>.  1 

■lOTrtL  01    1  XPOK  IS  IROM 
AMKRICW. 

NOKIU 

QJantity. 

Value. 

Q;i  iii'iry. 

Value. 

Qinntity. 

Value. 

(/. 

Qnaniity. 

V.-due. 

£•       s-     ''■ 

£•    '■  't 

£■       '■ 

L-     '■    ^• 

8 

668038  18  rj; 

20,47     6  3 

'.202()8       8 

li 

1944833        I J 

7317  liar,  at  il.  5s. 

</';8  li 

—              — 

— 

640  !-iarrr!s             — 

— 

800 

7964  liarrcls                  —                      — 

9958  n 

l^cco  ropes,  at  .'J. 

116  13     4 

—               — 

— 

1918  lulh.  338319  l.un.  1276 

ooll>. 

6378  16 

I 

402319  bunches,  127600  lb.  19  iS  bulhcis 

6495    9    s 

1046  bulhtls,  at  4(1. 

209    4 

—               — 

— 

403  ^17  liuiliili              — 

— 

9867     8 

5°3«3                   —                             — 

10070  12 

—                 — 

— 

57  1>.uilU           • ■ 

19    T9 

S2;  r,.irrcls              — 

— 

287   14 

914  V  barrels                  —                      — 

3200     8 

—                 — 

— 

1,54 ''"'••»       — 

40     4 

j'7  i  '''""             ~~ 

— 

951   18 

SI  42  2                      —                             — 

24.26  12 

—                 — 

— 

—            — 

— 

— 

653  barrels                 —                          — ' 

261     4 

—                 — 

— 

82  >liiio             — 

~r-  >6 

1S07  Jillo               — 

— 

722  16 

17014                      —                             — 

6805  I* 

—                 — 

— 

—              — 

2  ten  .,  No.   112          — 

— 

566 

202(^  \  tons,  401  No.         —            — 

1556O 

—                 — 

— 

—              _  . 

— 

3  No.                    - 

— 

3 

)i8  tons,    23  No.              —                 — 

441 

_                 — 

— 

—              — 



— 

598  tons,   jj  No.              —                 — 

623 
14328. 

—                 — 

— 

—              — 

— 

^'84(liti<)             — 

— 

14328 

3iS4Vo.                  —                           — 

—                 — 

— 

—              — 



6C)92  ili'i;)              — 

— 

60228 

6692  ditto                —                         — 

60228 

— 

— 

—               — 



i'M  5  '  .!ii/,on          — 

— 

1177    » 

•6 1 5  *                   —                             — 

"77     t 

—                 — 

— 



— 

,.-,_,,  No.            — 

— 

4478  19 

12797  No.                —                    — 

4478   19 

—                 — 

— 

—               — 



— 

— 

j'453il                    —                     — 

3'45J     5 

_— 

— 

—              — 





— 

— 

485275                    —                       — 

26.8;  14    7 

—                 — 

— 

—              — 

— 

I44Hi;ii>              — 

— 

18 

144  No.               —                         — 

18 

— 

. — 

—              — 



24  iliito                 — 

— 

2     8 

24  dido                               

2     8 

—                 — 

— 

93^0  \-^.  at  2  ;  ;!. 

«7     3  9 

3  lilii^.  164162  lbs.  at  2  ■  d. 

— 

1 569 

4' 



906637   18     I J 

—                 .— 

— 

—            — 

—             { 

3-y  li.inrU                 — 

— 

75 

41  barrels                  —                           — 

102   10 

—                 — 

— 

450  H>^.  at  ;'. 

9     7  f'j 

;  83893  ;,s.       — 

— 

f:'        ^ 

' 

'■5'-.3                  —                         — 

3857     2  II 

— 

— 

—             — 

— 

— 

>''?                       — 

29  13 

— 



—             — 



5600  lii'lo               -*- 

— 

IM.    13 

4 

163^0                   —                          — 

3i9  >i     8 

— 

— 

—             — 



^;,7oU-<t                 — 

— 

■i8 

,-560                    —                           — 

'^.^ 

50529  lbs.        — 

2526     9 

2400  Jitto,  at  1.. 

liO 

1820 1;)>.           — 

— 

y 

1  ■.8,-23                    —                       — 

6^26     3 

_                 . — 

— 

—             — 



_■- 

— 

— 

.i;97i                     —          ^               — 

19121     7     6 

— 



— 

__ 

, 

— 

— 

74  ions,  22  feet,  and  1004  I'jjare  feet 

114  15  '« 

'     5 

461578  fcRt      — 

600     1 

4S00  (l.Ct           — 

62     8 

3.14204 r-i  '"t'ct            — 

— 

4-1758 

^1)95 1522                   —                         — 

51936  19    4 

S 

24500  ll)i.          — 

Oi    s 

—             — 



1  21>27!a  vllltO            — 

— 

323'  'J 

6 

2015308                     —                          — 

6538     6 

— 



— 

__ 

:oo:o  No.              — 

— 

40 

'45:0                    —                               — 

49 

_ 

. 

— 

__^ 



— 

^1176                     —                              — 

9^  10    6 

_^                      .— 

— 

— .             — 

_^ 

■0  roiiK                   — 

— 

28 

70  cords                  —                             — 

28 

_«                      

. 

500  feet,  at  6i!. 

12  10 

i()8  No.  and  106  Icet 

— 

14  18 

',co  feet,   198  No.           —                  — 

27     8 

-.                      — . 

- — 

y  No.   at  7I.    — 

S^> 

Ui  No.                  — 

— 

4.H 

70  No.                  —                             — 

4'.o 

__                      __ 



I 

!  1  No.  and  jao  inches 

— 

SO 

No.  1,  and  joo  inches         .—            — 

S3 

•(O72  No.          

15    l3     2 

SjOOilitto        — 

19     26 

I3817V99  No.             — 

— 

a,.;^     5 

sfv".;S3          -                   - 

86''7  16    8 



— 

—              — 



177  lets                 — 

— 

5?     ^ 

?77  lets                     —                                 — 

.S3     ^ 

__                        — 



No.  4S  at  41!. 

18 

13,2  No.  at  4d.         — 

— 

53    4 

1891  No.               —                       — 

1-761 

-_—                        — 



— 

iii3  ditlo               — 

— 

3260 

163  ditto                          

32(0 

—                        — 





„ 



— 

— 

43=  \ 

344    8 



. . 

__            ._ 

^_ 

1  77.'0  iliiio             — 

— 

(,     4 

^5720               —                   — 

12  10 





, 



, 

— 

— 

S  \,..                     _                               — 

S     4 

— 

— 

5.-0  fret              — 

3     2  6 

7436:'  lict           — 

— 

464  1,- 

'_) 

172S1,-                  ~                               — 

lO^'O       1     10 

S     8 

1680403         — 

5041     4     2 

—               — 

— ' 

1 1 1 16141                      — 

— 

3,^348    S 

5 

'05t'S-i>                  —                        — 

6i()i8  19     5 

33000             — 

12  10 

—                — 

— 

,89.8857                 — 

— 

1SS7I    !>. 

10 

.S.,78^j7                  —                          — 

15591    10  10 

541^  No.  at  is.  (n!. 

68   li     0 

30  No.             — 

.1   '5 

■(MZ   9               -     . 

— 

776!     7 

b 

■■|2(.-,S                             —                                       — 

783+  '5 

t4  ditto             ■ — 

2   i(> 

_            — 

'  267  No.  .-ind  '<:o  iiuhei 

— 

/O 

fi^S  No.  and  600  inches                     — 

120    4 

— 

— 

— 



'No.   p                    — 

— 

2,0 

4-1  No.                 _                         — 

200 

4    <' 

—                 — 

— 

—            — 

— 

— 

— 



50.1OJ                  -                        - 

37   «3 

64  1  tons          — 

25   16 

—            — 



31  5  Ion.,   10  fi.tt. 

— 

1-6       2 

1 101 1  tons,  32  feet            —            — 

44"4  «4     S 

-     ,1 

1 0            3  feet 

9     1     4 

— 



144  tons                   — 

— 

1 '9   12 

3874         V'            —            — 

34«7     8     ^ 

— «                 ..— 



—            — 



— 

— 

— 

6!><)             -.'o                 —                  — 

618     4     2 

^ 

_^                 _^ 

__ 

.„            



.... 

... 

— 

1  1(183  I'airs,    "^-^  !>■■'«          —             — 

201       7       8 

J 

^                 — » 



*~^ 

, 

6  tons    230  feet,   2976  pofti 

— 

156  i<) 

9 

^3'  tolls,  5  tut.  and  230  fij.  ft.  2976  pods 

401       2     10 





. 

— .' 

— 

— 

21000                   —                                — 

?/> 

— 

— 

4^8  1!... 

— 

;„S3 

914S5  14     9 

.5     '' 

68s.)-o     6     4i 

21381    16  6 

8441  7«   '-l 

9I 

335()i50  10     2j 

22    iS 

'759     3     , 

5 

191X41!)^.  at  6t. 

479  «* 

—            — 

— 

2H7  dillo                  — 

— 

7     .i 

6 

,1^1                          —                                     — 

6j8          6 

,                  __* 

_            — 

_ 

— • 

— 

— 

1  1'  n,    17  rwt.               —                        — 

8    6    6 

-_                  — 

— 

17  I'Wf.                  — 

47   '* 

— 

— 

— 

1 7  cwt.                        —                             — 

47   «i 

— 

— 

—           — 

8  tons                    — 

— 

3'' 

9''ii;  tons,    1 1  rwt.    i  ijr.                       — 

"■"•♦'     „     'i 

40  cvvt.  JO  ll>.  at  16s. 

31     211 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

70                3            '•                             — 

'11     8   11 

_^                                         ^ 

_» 

^_ 



— 

— 

236  No.  aiiil  2786  lbs.                          — 

21S7   18 

674icjn<,  i6cwt.  ifir. 

3036  1 ?    1 ; 

—           — 

— 

_. 

— 

— 

3479  1011'',    i9i«f.   3  i|rs,                  — 

15659    18    lOi 

7 

1  torn               — 

13  ij 

—              — 

— 

3  lorn                — 

— 

1;  10 

'^73                         •                         — 

1.74    6     I 

_                 ... 

—              — 

— 

'i833|>air«              — 

— 

91    10 

1830  pans                  —                          — 

91    10 

•  .»                 — " 

„,.     T 

1^90  palli'tis        — 

•M    1° 

— 

— 

— 

8.>',  };alliini                  —                        — 

41    "J 

4    3 

0 

1100  feet,  at  3  1. 

,(,    s 

__              — 

— 

46884111-1              — 

— 

586     1 

loj.j  tons,  16  feet,  and  1  '92534  feet 

2,35!     .     6 

^.                ... 

.^              — 

— 

75  leu                      — 

•— 

37   if^ 

ICO  lets                 —                             — 

„$' 

.                 _ 

,   _■ 

— 

17  No.                - 

•— 

8l3 

27  No.                  —                             — 

810 

25?.!  \ht.          — 
.;j5i  (j»lloni,  ai.  3 J. 

6}     1 

_              — 

— 

^ 

— 

ii03ollis.               —                        — 

.PJ  '■* 

4 

IJ       14    0 

—               — 

— " 

i8io  i;.dlon»            — 

*^ 

316     J 

6 

5V,i77  K'dlont            —                     — 

1712  cwt.     3  <|TI.    18  llx,                             — 

6682     3     3 
-397   '4     <> 

l30ton«,  acwt.ai  351. 

61)3   17     6 

54cwt.            — 

<;4    10 

1 10  nvt.    1  qr.   4  l!)i. 

— 

'93 

5  Go           2            4        —              — 

141418  I's.                          —                                  — 

981     7     0 

5387  lb».   il.  3>l.' 

(p   '.)           9 

— 

Illllx.                — 

— 

13  la 

i5')io  IJ 

S     7 



1  tun,  4ioj;all(in. 

no 

13  iiMH,  203  g.dlont 

— 

:6:8     9 

99  tuni,  t35pnllpns           —            — 

59-.'     7     i 

— 

3<|6     11 

— 

i.|6  lulls,  ih  nvi.            —              — 

6l<l      1 

S   '0 

SW    '7       1 

47  54  >'> 

8i$5>  '7 

V    -t 

09191a     3     J 

/i6>»    8  ft 

8489JJ  'J 

9i 

J4J77H    7     i. 

Cuflom  I loufc,  notion,  id  of  OfJober,  1771, 

THOMAS    I  K  V  I  N  U, 
Infi'cAot  (Jincrtl  of  the  luipottt  ind  Esporti  of  Nviili  AmtrUii  inJ  Rrgllcr  of  fl>>fring. 
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No.  IX. 


The  following  are  the  IMPORTS  and  EXPORTS 
of  ENGLAND,  to  and  from  ALL  PARTS. 


Total  Imports 
from  all  Parts. 

Total  Exports  to 
all  Parts. 

Balance  in  our  Fa- 
vour, or 
Excefs  of  Exports. 

Averag* 

from  1700 

to  1710. 

4557894  II   zl 

6512095   15   ii| 

1954201    4    9r 

from  1710 
to  1720. 

52S8571    13    7| 

7767307    11     XI 

2478735    18     3^ 

from  1720 
to  1730, 

6950811      3    25 

10130870  II     9 

3180059     8     (>l 

from  1730 
tu  1740. 

7570598      2  o| 

11338961      8     3* 

3768363     6     3 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

7396609    II    i\ 

1*399055    »5     2| 

5002446     4     0^ 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

8570989      9    8 

•3829953  n    « 

5258964     3     s 

from  1760 
10  1770. 

11088711      7    (i\ 

I484I548     12       9 

375»837      5      »! 

from  1770 
to  1 7b9. 

I i-6o6?5    10  4| 

13913236     5      6 

21525S0    15       l|; 

k 


-M 


.1 


ii  i 


?;  , 


(  J  > 


IMPORTS   FROM 

I      R      E      L      A 


EXPORlTP   TO 

N      D. 


*  J 


Average 

frotn  1700 

to  1710. 

:igo429    5 

d. 
Ill 

5l 

£'       '- 
288809  10 

8i 

fmro  1710 
to  1720. 

362121  19 

348551     3 

of 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

528086     I 

H 

4S9547    8 

3^ 

from  1730 
to  1740- 

377588  18 

0 

667505  to 

loi 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

612000  16 

2I 

S72259  17 

z 

from  1750 
to  1760- 

734548  19 

"i 

1068983  16 

of 

.from  1760 
to  1770. 

1032436  12 

9f- 

i8i8$9$    6 

z 

from  1770 
to  178:., 

1412130    5 

oi 

180700^     X3 

^    1 

-I 

(    3    ) 


IMPORTS   FROM  EXPORTS  TO 

GUERNSEY,  JERSEY,  and  ALDERNEY. 


n 


Average 

from  1700 

to  2710* 

28749    0 

8i 

11490    8 

d, 

4l 

from  1 710 
to  1 720. 

22S77    0 

8 

38531  14 

5 

from  i7.'?o 
to  1730. 

20336  19 

9 

17548    7 

9i 

from  1750 
to  1740. 

19855    5 

3 

77200    0 

3 

from  1740 
*  to  1750. 

52628  12 

3 

24364  16 

2i 

from  1750 
to  1 760. 

58637    9 

o| 

58834    9 

ic} 

from  1760 
tp  1770. 

52584  '7 

6 

42094    2 

7l 

from  1770 
to  1780. 

58441     8 

3i 

61806    I 

nS 

(  4    ) 

IMPORTS  FROM  .  EXPORTS  TQ 

HO  L  L  A  N  D. 


"'-•  — 

- 

-  -*  -- 

--  ■ 

Ave 

rage 

£' 

/. 

d. 

£' 

i. 

d. 

from 

1700 

to  1 

710. 

588357 

0 

5i 

2146519 

9 

z 

from 

1710 

to  1 

720. 

538021 

18 

6 

2020172 

18 

lOl 

from 

1720 

to  I 

730. 

571430 

18 

10 

1985979 

6 

9l 

from 

1730 

to  I 

740. 

495495 

13 

9k 

1867142 

18 

III 

from 

1740 

to  I 

7SO. 

436485 

18 

oi 

2404559 

H 

ol- 

from 

17^0 

i" 

to  1 

[7O0. 

3524=^0 

iS 

oi 

1692594 

I 

io! 

from 

1760 

to 

1770. 

444981 

19 

3l 

1864362 

8 

10: 

from 

1770 

to 

1780. 

475166 

12 

H 

i553'43 

18 

"i 

(  s  ) 

IMPORTS   FROM  >       EXPORTS  TO 

FLANDERS. 


1  ■ 

r 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1710. 


£»         s,    d. 

9888  18     i\ 


from  1 710 
to  1720. 


25017    o    o\ 


81534    3    7l 


258958    7    ij 


from 

1720 

to  ] 

730- 

from 

1730 

to  I 

740. 

77937    7    o 


158923    4    4| 


from  1740 
to  1750. 


from  1750 
to  1760. 


from  1760 
to  1770. 


121518   19     2| 


2 1492 1  13     3 


290348    6  ii| 


286600     2     4 


50706  12     8^ 


116057     I     2| 


from  1770 
to  1780.    I     226041  15     5f 


382024     o     3I 


506296     8    6| 


1019097     2    6| 


iv 


;  i  "1 


]\r 


': !  II 


(  6  ) 

IMPORTS  FROM  EXPORTS  TO 

GERMANY. 


7i 


ATcra^e 

from  1700 

to  171OV 

604982 

r. 
16 

d, 

7i 

97x434  9  \ 

d. 

from  1710 
to  1720. 

1 
612427 

6 

lOi 

888781  13 

7l 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

68061 2 

I 

5; 

108672 I   0 

6 

from  1730 
•    to  1 740. 

73754«> 

]8 

6 

1111174  16 

o| 

from  1740 
to  i7§o. 

704209 

3 

4l 

1481633  18 

7l 

frr)m  1750 
to  1760, 

701 129 

18 

7l 

^1338733   7 

o| 

from  1760 
ti>i77o. 

682122 

0 

4l 

1863416  17 

»l 

from  1770 
to  i>8o. 

6S7S4S 

9 

»i 

1340639  4 

8 

(    7   ) 


I 


IMPORTS   FROM  CXPO&TS  TO 

RUSSIA. 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1710. 

123752    3 

£' 

132380 

6 

9 

from  1710 
to  1720. 

181587    9 

7l 

87705 

13 

7l 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

J9144    8 

8 

1 
42565 

2 

6| 

1 

from  1730 
to  1740. 

282834  13 

>J 

i 

4S618 

9 

3 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

341468  12 

o| 

86425 

7 

3 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

526504  16 

'i 

71099 

12 

7l 

from  1760 
to  1770, 

660279    4 

10 

X00C2I 

9 

Si 

from  1770 
toijdo. 

1084539  17 

4 

f 068 1 3 

2 

o| 

I 


t   8    ) 


Imports  from  exports  t6 

SWEDEN. 


i 


It 


Average  £,        ^-    d» 

from  1700 
to  1710.         188595     7  10 


from  1710 
ta  1720. 


from  1720 
to  1730. 


from  1730 
to  1740. 


from  1740 
to  1750. 


from  1750 
to  1760. 


from  1760 
to  1770. 


from  1770 
to  1700. 


55538  "     2f 


131516  13    9| 


167493     2  io| 


198069  15     9^ 


183789     3  io| 


201545  14    6| 


210415  15     2 J 


35398  17  sl 


35295    6    9 


54^31     7    5l 


32570  18    I 


18190  15    df\ 

> 


40235  13    6| 


200967     5     8    I       77679  II    8 


f  9  ) 


IMPORTS  FROM 


EXPORTS  TO 


DENMARK    and    NORWAY. 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1710. 

74716 

s» 

3 

d. 
3 

c| 
9l 

43374 

s. 

9 

from  1 7 1 0 
tv)  1720. 

86310 

5 
3 

79667 

I 

3 

from  i7:?o 
to  I  73c. 

100249 

71483 

I 

6i 

from  1730 
to  1740. 

92750 

2 

9i 

60060 

12 

8f 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

9H39 

5 

75746 

3 

■i 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

79321 

7 

7l 

81279 

19 

.oj 

from  i7«io 
to  1770. 

80815 

7 

2| 

149926 

ID 

from  T770 
fo  1780. 

■ 
92004 

8 

8i 

179588 

8 

t 

I 


(      lO      ) 


IMPORTS    FROM 


EXPORTS    TO 


G  R  i:  E  N  L  A  N  D. 


Av  c  raid's' 
from  1  "tOO 

c> 

t  ^ 

./. 

x; 

5.       J* 

to  1 710. , 

■  ^  • 

17 

.i(^ 

/ 

•  < 

«— M                '     ■■           •^■" 

i     * 

ft 

■ 

fro;n  1710 

K)   I  7^0. 

• 

■  ■ 

r 

hum  I  7:^0 

' 

to  1  7 jO. 

' 

4.6 

f> 

./>! 

93     0    o| 

iVoin  1730 

1- 

.  .  -  .  ....  > 

lo  I  74Q. 

-i»3 

I 

•  oi 

» 

44     i     4l 

from  I  7  10 

to   I /jO. 


from  17:10 
to  I  "jbo. 


iVoin  1760 
t<^  1770. 


trom  !  7  70 
'     to  I  •/«*... 


1 409  17     i^ 


^7-2.=;   '7     3 


M^b'7     7     9i 


203   14  10 


'8  ij     5 


jlOiji    XI       I) 


67  X4  i»^ 


(  ■'  ) 

tMrOP.TS    FROM  EXPORTS    TO 

EAST   COUNTRY,    on    BALTICK : 

VI.'.    DANTZTCK,    RICA,    ^.c 


Avcra,:!:o 
f'n)m  1700 
ji.i  lyic. 
« 

139S35 

J. 

9 

8 

7 

■ 

6 

113VJS    3 

1 

1 

from  1 7 1 0 
to  1720. 

i^'H57 

1       •  - 

75^-i    6 

-I 

i4 

ro  17  30* 

197F.28 

1 1 9  ^96     I 

T  I 

fmm  17  30 
10  1740. 

...            .              )         : 

2  1  1826 

18 

1 
0: 

12^107     I 

from  J  740 
to  1750. 


tmm  1  7^0 
lo  1 760. 


1  roin  I  7^o 
to  17/0. 


2-19^^     4     fi 


5.5';';'3  '3   81 


19132:     4   to 


fr.iin  1770 
iu  i;5}o,    I      2  7-I»(9   10     4 


5t:^7  .  ^   s 


'^'-'573  12     il 


'93M3     7   'O 


7^0;  I     o  «ij[ 


h 


•1  ! 


1^ 


(  12  y 


IMPORTS    FROM 

FRAN 


:     EXPORTS    TO 

C      E. 


Averap^e 

from  1700 

to  1710. 

£' 
19941 

3. 
3 

d. 
0 

£' 

29508 

3. 

I 

d. 

from 
to  I 

1710 
720. 

48186 

9 

III 

136492 

12 

9 

from 
to  I 

1720 
730. 

I 

46453 

0 

I0| 

217520 

II 

S 

from 
to  I 

1730 
740. 

64294 

10 

I0| 

303165 

12 

^ 

from 
to  I 

1740 
750. 

38373 

8 

lU 

260913 

2 

a 

from 
to  z 

1750 
760. 

30704 

16 

0 

285971 

^ 

^i 

from 
to  I 

1760 
770. 

87129 

i^ 

0 

4: 

1^7,43 

6 

9 

from 
to  ] 

1770 

[7  bo. 

1       4557- 

n 

^5343- 

12 

^ 
t 

(    '3    ) 


IMPORTS    FROM  EXPORTS    TO 

SPAIN    AND    CANARIES. 


Averat^e 

from  1700 

to  1710. 


troni  I  7 1  o 
to  1720. 


from  1720 
to  1730. 


225090    6    2 


35^7^7     I    04- 


C'  S.      if. 

221157    7     i| 


4455^5  18    8i 


from  1750 
to  1740. 


460129  13   10 


477^39     I     7* 


^>2^--6     7  ro| 


768904     7     4 


from  J  7  40 
to  1750. 


from  i7;;o 
to  1760. 


from  1760 
to  1770. 


15R941    19     S 


369726     (;     o 


413063-   ri     6|      1 195854  II     4 


501910     4     3! 


irom  1770 
to  it8o. 


1049796    12       3 


45^^-97   16    (I       899595  t}     7 


1^ 


(     14    ) 

IMPOHTS    FROM  EXPORTS    TO 

PORTUGAL   AND   MADEIRA. 


Avera;^c 

from  1700 

to  1 7 10. 


from  1 7 10 
to  •  720. 


243900     z     4| 


3049 ;6     Q     8 


from  1 7^0 
to  1730. 


fi"om  1730 
to  1740. 


from  T740 
to  1750. 


376009   16     9I 


7 -CI  56  16     c^ 


906642   16     ]{• 


317:60     T4        T 


380436     o 


from  I  7:;o 
tv)  1700.         ^67656  191'] 


from  1760 
to  1770. 


339906     19     IC)\ 


from  1770 
to  1780. 


375483     3     3 


1 1 092 3 1    17   io{ 


1 1 57691    15     b{ 


;i 213:62  o  9} 


805728       9       2| 


6000; 9    JO      oi 


(    '5    ) 


IMPORTS    FROM 


EXPORTS    TO 


ITALY    AND    VENICE. 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1 7 10. 

248298 

5 

173597 

5. 
0 

ti. 
0 

from  1 7 10 
to  17.10. 

405503 

13 

si 

212924 

16 

ol 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

503859 

18 

4l 

144293 

6 

3J 

from  1730 
to  1740. 

464443 

4 

9l 

150734 

8 

Mi 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

549704 

14 

6| 

142781 

18 

6| 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

583852 

5 

4l 

276034 

'5 

6^ 

from  I  760 
to  1770. 

7 '7948 

I 

4l 

68604; 

4 

9 

from  1770 
»o  i7yc. 

677'P3 

I 

* 
i 

77''IQ^ 

I  i 

(\ 

(  i6  ) 

IMPORTS  FROM  EXPORTS  TO 

STREIGHTS. 


1 


?»R 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1710. 

3+55 

s, 
5 

0 

263615 

A 

if. 

I0| 

from  1 7 10 
to  1720. 

1 
25580 

11 

li 

391860 

19 

8| 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

104589 

9 

10 

! 
533565 

6 

3i 

from  1730 
to  1740. 

116517 

H 

4 

I 
701392 

14 

^1 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

37831 

H 

io| 

565463 

4 

6 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

} 
96769 

10 

5 

539055 

^3 

6| 

from  1760 
to  1770. 

I 
24866 

4 

9i 

148655 

9 

9l 

from  1770 
ty  1780. 

1 

i 

I        35^i 

I 

4 

82028 

»S 

H 

(    17    ) 


IMPORTS    FROM 


EXPORTS    TO 


TURKEY. 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1710. 


252942  19  ii| 


from  1710 
to  1720. 


from  1720 
to  1730. 


312218  19    8| 


18432 1     2     1} 


221836    8    i\ 


291637    9    51 


from  1730 
to  1740. 


from  1740 
to  1750. 


from  1750 
to  1760. 


101500    7  loi 


164261   15     5I 


1^7380    o     z\ 


from  1760 
to  1770. 


ti.)in  1770 
Vi  1780. 


1244:9     o     I 


206794     I     8 


177786  II     I 


ii97«4    7    ^1 


97;  16  14    4 


74041     2    6 J 


135342     I     5I 


106S04  18  10 


>  ( 


I 


r^ 


(  i8  ) 

IMPORTS  FROM  EXPORTS  T< 

AFRICA. 


)  • 


11 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1 7 10. 

'3790 

11 

d. 

I 

82017 

J. 
4 

d. 

from  1710 
to  1720. 

10647 

^ 

9 

3 -'9  36 

2 

10 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

40395 

10 

9l 

1939-9 

18 

S 

from  1730 
to  1740. 

5^558 

10 

184:07 

13 

5 

from  174.0 
to  1750. 

-'957 

- 

ol 

154S26 

3 

10 

froii  17^0 
to  1760. 

37^58 

'9 

IC^ 

2:1977 

16 

!0 

from  1760 
to  1770. 


from  1770 
to  ;  780. 


461 1 5     7     4^ 


6S;09  17     7 


► » 


493959     9   10 


500294  16 


H 


C  '9  ) 

IMPORTS  FROM  EXPORTS  TO 

EAST   INDIES. 


Average 

from  1700 

to  17 10. 

482670 

s. 

I 

6| 

100283 

s. 

I 

loi 

from  1 7 10 
to  1720. 

738183 

19 

2| 

93692 

4 

0 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

96i9f;9 

I 

2 

1 1 2477 

12 

6 

from  7730 
to  1740. 

97 1 506 

15 

lol 

107979 

16 

6| 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

976298 

3 
• 

7l 

488682 

10 

ici 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

854793 

.  _. 

I 

io| 

801657 

7 

8i 

from  1760 
to  1770. 

1478158 

8 

S\ 

1038023 

4 

2 

from  1770 
to  1780. 

1523273 

18 

H 

909933 

7 

^h 

(      20     ) 


IMPORTS    FROM  EXPORTS   TO 

WEST      INDIES. 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1 710. 

629127 

8| 

313038 

3, 

18 

lox 

from  1 710 
to  1720. 

909471 

0 

7 

43675^ 

19 

^'i 

from  1720 
to  1730. 

1229075 

II 

2} 

470076 

H 

roi 

from  1750 
to  1740. 

1342122 

7 

^l 

439467 

5 

roj 

from  1740 
to  1750. 

1220443 

I 

6| 

725664 

16 

IE 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

1779008 

0 

8 

8;:4026 

12 

9i 

from  1760 
to  ^770. 

273334 

18 

3 

1133^33 

6 

^i 

from  1770 
w  17S0. 

-29439SS 

7 

I 

1^79572 

6 

0 

(  ^I  ) 


IMPORTS   FROM 


EXPORTS   To 


BERMUDA. 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1710. 

3->   '6 

6.-3 

s, 

9 

from  1710 
to  1720. 

700    T,- 

61- 

1014 

15 

6i 

from  1720 
to  173c. 

J 

35c)9   14 

iJ, 

4 

from  1730 
to  174c. 

i 
634  iS 

5 

5S8 

15 

7 

from  1740 
to  1730. 

1 
34  i     9 

0} 

3=47 

19 

1 1 

from  1750 
to  1760. 

1 
1029    3 

3i 

9412 

5 

8i 

from  1760 
to  1770. 

1986     2 

a 

11',:;    9 

4i 

from  1770 
to  1780. 

1882    10 

.1 

13024 

18 

8i 

li 


(      22     ) 


u 
■*'■ 


IMPORTS   FROM  EXPORTS  T<l 

SPANISH    WEST    INDIES. 


if 


ft 


Average 

from  1700 

to  1 7 10. 

/:- 

s. 

d. 

£' 

f. 

^. 

from  1 7 10 
to  1720. 

27112 

2 

6| 

^43240 
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THE  Tonnage  given  in  to  the  Regifter,  is, 
upon  an  average,  about  a  third  lefs  than  the  real 
nicafLirement,  in  order  to  evade  duties,  and  ex- 
pences,  fuch  as  lights,  &c.  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  tonnage  being,  in  many 
inRanccs,  repeated  two  or  tlw^c  times,  or  as 
often  as  the  veflel  fails  from  port  in  the  fame 
year. 
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